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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


NE touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 

and seldom has Nature touched her children 

with more unpleasant finger than in the Influenza 
Epidemic, which has been the great event of January. 
From emperors to potboys, no one has been exempt. 
Death, the great leveller, has not been more indis- 
criminate than the strange Chinese fever which we 
agree to call influenza, apparently because it possesses 
few of the distinctive features of that malady. Half 
the crowned heads in Europe have been laid up with 
it. Prime ministers, cardinals, princes, ambassadors, 
and soldiers have gone down before the subtle 
microbe, which, according to Dr. Jolles, of Vienna, 
is a little creature wearing a hat like a bishop, but 
otherwise indistinguishable from the microbe which 
produces pneumonia. No precautions could avert an 
attack. The disease raged equally in the health 
resorts on the Riviera and in slums of London and 
New York. The influenza was at least a new tie to 
human brotherhood. We have all ached in common. 
But if Sir Robert Rawlinson and Dr. Symes 
Thompson be correct, the disease, which has this 
month united Mexican peasants, Italian princes, 
and English nobles in a communion of suffering, 
carries with it a far more notable lesson of human 
brotherhood. For they believe that the cause of these 
aches and pains which have closed German theatres, 
shut up French schools, and semi-paralysed the business 
of Europe, may be traced to a terrible disaster which 
overwhelmed the Chinese province of Honan in the 
spring of 1888. We heard with but languid emotion 
the news that when the Yellow River burst its banks 
seven million Chinamen were drowned. The Chinese 
are, to most of us, hardly regarded as beings within 
the pale of humanity. Voltaire’s sarcasm, that there 
were few who could resist the tempiation to kill a 
mandarin in Pekin if it could be done by pressing a 
button in Paris, hardly exaggerates the sentiment of 
the White man about his Yellow brother. But now 
Nature has taken a notable and effective method of 
teaching that the saying, “ Ye are all members one 
of another,” includes the Chinese as part of the 


London, Jan. 31, 1890. 
common human family. For in the horrible compost 
of Chinese corpses left to putrefy by the million 
in the ooze left by the devastating flood were gene- 
rated countless millions of organic spores. These, when 
the hot sun dried up the moisture, became dust, 
which the wind took and carried westward for the 
scourging of the nations. Slowly at first the marsh- 
born microbes crept across the great northern plains 
of their native continent, but on reaching the con- 
fines of Europe they availed themselves of the re- 
sources of civilisation, and swept with almost electric 
rapidity to St. Petersburg, and from thence to all 
the civilised lands. Not even the broad Atlantic 
could stem their advance. Everywhere in the New 
World, asin the Old, the ghost of John Chinaman 
swept like the wild huntsman across land and sea, 
and, as potentate and pauper went down in misery 
and pain before the clammy touch of his fevered 
finger, he seemed to ask, ‘‘ Am I not also a man and 
a brother ?” 

A very disagreeable man and a brother, and more 
deadly even than the much-dreaded cholera. The 
mortality in Paris this month was higher than in 
either of the two last cholera epidemics. For the 
first twenty days of January the mortality doubled, 
rising from 3,000 to 5,980. In Madrid the 
deaths rose from 50 to 200 per day. No doubt 
the Chinese fever is not answerable for it all, for it is 
an old saying that “A green Yule makes a fat kirk- 
yard,” but it is largely responsible for the enormous 
increase in the mortality of London, which in one 
week this month rose from 547, the normal average, 
to 1,069 ; that is to say, it was almost exactly doubled. 
In Europe, the weekly butcher’s bill this month 
has been far in excess of the carnage of a campaign. 
The Afghan war cost us 3,000 men, the Zulu war 
2,000. None of our Egyptian battles cost us so 
many dead as have fallen before the mild but microbe- 
laden air of this fatal January. It is no answer to say 
that those who fell were usually more or less damaged 
in lung or in constitution. But for the influenza 
these damaged ones might have survived for years.“ 
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Some, no doubt, were old and ready to fall, 
full of years and of honour. Among these, no doubt, 
the first place must be given to the Empress-Queen 
Augusta, who finished her work in this world on 
January 7, at the age of 79. Her married life was 
not ideal, but for sixty years and more she set 
before her subjects the example of unswerving 
devotion to duty. 
said, “and that is that people will say of me after I 
am dead, ‘She was a good woman.’” Yet she 
had another wish, and one which grew with her to 
be a consuming passion—a passion for peace. 
“Think,” she said, “what I know of war.” She 
had the peace of the world so much at heart 
that she heartily rejoiced last year in the suce 
cess of the French Exhibition, because she thought 
it would foster peace. Hardly a week had passed 
after she had entered the silent region of eternal 
peace, when she was followed by Lord Napier of 
Magdala, a valiant warrior one year her senior, who 
had spent a long and eventful life in the stirring 
scenes of Imperial war. Sixty-four years ago the 
lad Napier went :to India with nothing but his own 
stout heart and his commission as lieutenant in the 
Bengal Engineers, and from that time until that 
wintry January’ day when he was laid to rest in St. 
Paul’s, amid such honours as Britain pays to her 
greatest and her best, his career had never been 
sullied by a stain. Whether in the fiery ordeal of the 
Mutiny, where he fought as Chief of Outram’s staff, 
or in the storming of the Taku forts in China, where 
he was struck five times and yet emerged alive and 
victorious, or in the eventful and almost bloodless 
campaign in Abyssinia, when, in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
grandiose phrase, he “planted the standard of St. 
George on the mountains of Rasselas,” he did his 
duty as a soldier should, A warrior of another stamp, 
not less notable in his way, had preceded him to the 
grave by a few days. Dr. Ddllinger, the leader of the 
Old Catholics in Germany, died in harness at the age 
of ninety-one. He was one of the Abdiels, who “ un- 
shaken, unseduced, unterrified,” dared to stand alone, 
and when the Vatican Council declared the Pope 
infallible, preferred excommunication rather than 
assent to what he believed in his innermost heart to 
be alie. According to those who excommunicated 
him, his contumacy arose from disused prayer— 


“TI have only one wish,” she 
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“long before the Vatican Council he had laid aside 
his Breviary, and had limited himself to saying Mass 
on Sundays,”—but he died in peace. 

Dr. Dollinge:, when a boy of ten, had been intro- 
duced to Napoleon when the Great Captain was on 
his way to the victory of Wagram. The latest victim 
of the Chinese fever, although born long after 
Napoleon had died at St. Helena, was also associated 
with that Imperial house. The Duke d’Aosta, better 
known as ex-King Amadeus, was married to Princess 
Letitia, daughter or Prince Napoleon. He was but 
forty-five years old. A cold caught at the funeral of 
the King of Portugal attacked the lungs of this ex- 
sovereign of Spain, and influenza found him an easy 
prey. King Humbert’s brother died at Turin, for 
the bracing air of the city planted in the heart of 
the snow-clad Alps of Italy was no barrier to the 
marsh malaria of China. 

When he lay dead, it seemed as if there was 
likely to be another royal funeral. The baby king, 
the cradled occupant of the throne which the Duke 
d’Aosta had quitted eighteen years before, was for 
several days apparently at the point of death. All 
Europe sympathised with his widowed mother, who 
knelt weeping by the side of her only son, whose 
infantile caresses and little sayings, “ Mamma, how 
I love you!” and the like, were by telegraph and 
press made visible and audible throughout the world. 
At the hour when vitality is weakest, in the dark and 
early morning, when the child was expected to die, 
a solemn mass, interrupted by many sobs, was said 
by special permission of the Pope in the private 
oratory of the Queen. From that day the little 
fellow began to mend. He is now out of danger. 
In the United Kingdom, the three pillars of the 
Unionist cause, Lord Salisbury, Lord Hartington, 
and Mr. Balfour, were all prostrated with influenza, 
but all have fortunately recovered. None of our 
great old men—neither Mr. Gladstone, nor the two 
Cardinals, nor Professor Owen, nor Lord Tennyson 
—has suffered from the prevailing epidemic, wien it 
is to be hoped has now spent its force. 

The shrinkage of the world under the potent 
influences of steam and electricity has undoubtedly 
facilitated the spread of epidemic disease ; and the 
news of a violent outbreak of cholera in Bassorah, 
on the Persian Gulf, has created a slight thrill 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


of uneasiness in the West. This drawback of 
the improved system of intercommunication that 
is coincident with modern civilisation, was not 
unnaturally ignored by the speakers who celebrated 
on January 10 the Jubilee of the Penny Post. It 
might, however, have suggested itself to the mind of 
the reactionary Mr. Raikes as affording him some 
semblance of a pretext for his opposition to the next 
great step in civilisation, the establishment of a 
penny post among all English-speaking communities. 
This is the first and most clamant reform to which 
all English-speakers should direct their attention. 
The condition of the postage rates between various 
parts of the British Empire is a crying scandal. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will this year have a 
surplus of four millions sterling. The first claim on 
that surplus is that of the Imperial penny post. At 
present ministers talk about the Empire, but refuse to 
do anything to multiply the slender but potent threads 
which every mail-bag carries, like a shuttle, back- 
wards and forwards between the mother-country and 
her ocean-sundered colonies. Long ago the Prince of 
Wales declared, and declared truly, that the only right 
way of uniting the Empire was to regard every Briton 
living in Victoria or the Cape as being every whit as 
much a Briton as if he lived in Surrey or Midlothian, 
The fair hope of an Imperial Zollverein has long 
since faded into thin air. It is still possible to 
establish an Imperial penny post. Even if it cost 
as much as an ironclad, it would be worth the 
money. But at present the postage to Australia 
is fifty per cent. higher than the postage to Pata- 
gonia, and more than thrice as much as the postage 
to San Francisco. It is idle to talk of the zeal of 
our rulers for the unity and consolidation of the 
Empire while Mr. Raikes persists in maintaining a 
sixpenny postage rate to Australia, and when it is 
cheaper to post letters to India per Belgium than 
from London. 

But while the Imperial penny post is good, 
the true formula is that of a universal penny post 
between all English-speaking lands. More than half 
the emigrants from our shores go to the United 
States of America. Every one of these emigrants 
might be a bond of love and union between the 
Empire and the Republic. Every one of them left 


behind him here friends and relatives with whom it 
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should be a great object of our policy that he should 
keep up a close and constant communication. - Every 
day of the 365, year in year out, these emigrants 
send back to the old folks at home £1,200 from 
Australia and £4,000 from across the Atlantic. The 
difference between a penny and a twopenny halfpenny 
stamp makes all the difference, in many cases, be- 
tween regular correspondence and none at all. 
Where there is a will there is a way. 
millionaire, and no other means were available to 
overcome the incorrigible zon possumus of the Post 
Office, I think I could find few means of diffusing 
more real pleasure, and of doing more service to the 
permanent interests of the race, than by bribing the 
Post Office with my millions to carry letters as cheaply 
between Melbourne nd Manchester as _ between 
London and Leeds. 

The development of cheap postage has had one 
unexpected effect. It has supplied the Socialists 
with one clear indisputable illustration of the possi- 
bility of the successful and economical organisation 
of labour by the State. The Post Office is the only 
State department which is not more or less of a 
by-word and a reproach for inefficiency, extravagance, 
It does an enormous business, and 


If I were a 


and corruption. 

does it fairly well. 
So signal an illustration of the economy and 

efficiency of State 


management is a constant 


stimulus to the further extension of the same 
principle. Some day the State will buy up our 
railways. The scheme, however, is so vast that 


cautious people recoil, and it is more probable 
that the first move in the direction of State owner- 
ship will be in the acquisition of the tramways and. 
omnibuses. I think that it is by no means impro-- 
bable that, before many years pass, every omnibus 
and tramcar in London will be owned by the County 
Council, and will carry any person any distanee 
within the Metropolitan area for one penny fare. 
This is, at least, a practical reform for which to work, 
and one which would do more to remedy over: 
crowding in the centre than any number of schemes 
for the erection of artisans’ dwellings. 

The substitution of electricity for horse-traction, 
which is now in progress, will, by cheapening the cost, 
tend to facilitate this change. The sixty miles of road- 
way covered by the tramwayand omnibus companies ia 
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Liverpool will soon be served by electric cars, and in 
London the experiment has been tried with such 
complete success that the disappearance of the horse 
is only a matter of time. Six storage batteries, which 
can be replaced, when exhausted, in three minutes, 
will draw a car carrying fifty-two persons for thirty- 
five miles at a possible speed of twenty miles an 
hour. The cost per mile is not more than 5d. per 
mile, as against 64d. per mile now paid for horse 
The electric car is perfectly under control, 
When the system 


traction. 
and does the work of sixty horses. 


parent in England of the burden of school fees. 
On January 30, after a long debate initiated by Mrs. 
Besant, the London School Board carried, by 24 to 
16, a resolution declaring that admission to all public 
elementary schools in receipt of grants from the 
State, should be free, and that the schools should be 
under representative management. Free education 
was established last session in Scotland. It seems 
not impossible that it will be established this year 
south of the Tweed. 

That, however, depends upon the state of the 
finances ; and that again 
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Among theless shadowy 





achievement which it 
contemplates in the 
coming session is a measure by which the credit 
of the Imperial exchequer is to be pledged for 
the purpose of facilitating the conversion of the 
present Irish tenants into small proprietors. Still 
more remarkable is the report which has gained 
currency of late, that Lord Salisbury meditates a 
grand coup in the shape of the establishment of 
free education. At present elementary education is 
paid for (1) by the fees of the children; (2) by 
Government grant; and (3) by the rates in case of 
Board Schools, or by private subscriptions in case of 
voluntary schools. The school fees bring in about 


41,800,000 per annum. One half of this expected 
surplus would more than suffice to relieve every 


ZAMBESIA : SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA. 


possessions of the 
Portuguese crown are 
strips of coast on both sides of Africa, of which the 
most important points are Delagoa Bay and the mouth 
of the Zambesi. Stretching inland from these pos- 
sessions on the littoral, the Portuguese imagination 
sees a visionary sovereignty which covers the whole 
intermediate continent. Occasionally in the lapse of 
centuries stray: Portuguese travellers have walked over 
this territory. Here and there ruins of old forts attest 
the fact that an attempt has been made to hold it, 
but down to our time Portugal has not attempted either 
to civilise, govern, conquer, or colonise the region. 
In actual fact, Portuguese authority in the Upper 
Zambesi is confined to the two points marked on the 
accompanying map, as Tete and Zumbo. When at 
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the beginning of last year the whole of the territory 
south of the Zambesi was declared to be within the 
sphere of British influence, and the scheme was 
mooted of placing Mashonaland, the ancient land of 
Ophir, with its inexhaustible gold mines, and Mata- 
beleland, with its warrior King Lobengula, under the 
control of a chartered company, it was thought 
advisable to endeavour to arrange with the Portuguese 
Government for the formal extinction of the shadowy 
transcontinental claims which questioned our authority 
in Mashonaland, and barred our northward road to 
Tanganyika. Mr, Johnston, newly appointed consul 
at Mozambique, was sent to Lisbon in the spring to 
arrange the matter. Mr. Johnston, whom it is the 
fashion to abuse as a fire-eating Jingo, so far from 
justifying that description, concluded with Portugal 
an arrangement which ceded the whole of the terri- 
tory now in dispute on the Shiré in return for the 
definite extinction of all Portuguese claims to the 
interior beyond Zumbo. 

To understand the significance of this it is neces- 
sary to turn to the accompanying map, The German 
sphere of influence stops at the River Rovuma. The 
most northern limit of Portuguese territory which we 
recognise is the River Ruo. 

This limit was admitted by Portugal in the Treaty 
of London, February 26, 1884, Article 3 of which 
says: “The claims of Portugal in the Shiré shall not 
extend beyond the confluence of the River Ruo with 
that river.” Owing to Prince Bismarck’s objection 
to the Congo clauses of this treaty, it was never rati- 
fied, so that the only importance of this article lies in 
the evidence it affords of Portugal to accept the Ruo 
boundary as part of a general settlement of the rela- 
tions between herself and us in Africa. Between the 
River Ruo and the River Rovuma stretches a tract 
of about four hundred miles, including the lower half 
of Lake Nyassa, on which the steamers of the British- 
African Lakes Company are plying, Lake Shirwa, the 
whole of the Upper Shiré river, and the Shiré high- 
lands, upon which the Scotch missionaries have esta- 
blished a flourishing mission-station. Until the be- 
ginning of last year this intermediate territory was a 
kind of No Man’s Land. 

In January, last year, the Portuguese made their 
first grab at this region. ‘Taking advantage of the 


peaceable relations,” says Captain Lugard, in last 


gli 


month’s Blackwood, “ established by the British, and 
of the prohibition of the import of arms,” the Portu- 
guese pushed their way up to the south end of the 
lake, “ presented their inevitable flag to Mponda, 
washed down the dose by the present of an express 
rifle and other goods. So now,” continues Captain 
Lugard, “they have a treaty and a piece of 
land in their possession, and claim a right to 
the south of the lake, and recent news says 
that they were fortifying Mponda’s village. He 
is a noted slaver.” A few months later, Mr 
Consul Johnston, at Lisbon, concluded an arrange 
ment which gave the whole of the territory be 
tween the Ruo and the Rovuma to Portugal ip 
exchange for concessions elsewhere. Lord Salisbury 
might, perhaps, have ignored the outcry of the Scotch 
missionaries and traders against this surrender of the 
Shiré highlands, had not Sefior Batalha Reis, with 
maladroit Chauvinism, availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity afforded him for strengthering Mr. Johnston’s 
hand, to weaken it by denouncing any surrender of 
Portuguese claims in the interior. Pressed by Lord 
Burleigh, and without support from the other side 
Lord Salisbury gave way. He refused to ratify Mr. 
Johnston’s arrangement, and both sides began at 
once to prepare for action. 

The Portuguese despatched a lieutenant to make 
treaties and establish a protectorate south of the 
Zambesi, in Mashonaland, and at the same time 
pushed Major Serpa Pinto forward into Nyassaland, 
on the pretext of making a survey for a railway. 
They had got the start of us with Mponda, and Major 
Serpa Pinto had recruited a surveying party of 319 
Zulus, armed with Winchester rifles, before Mr. John- 
ston left London. Lord Salisbury sent Mr. Johnston 
over to conclude treaties with the tribes on the Upper 
Shiré river, and to establish a British protectorate 
over the Shiré highlands. 
Mr. Johnston went out with a portmanteau full of 
British flags, with a portfolio full of blank treaties, and 
with practical carte blanche to take whatever steps he 
thought were necessary to establish British ascend- 
ency in the interior. Mr. Johnston arrived at the 
mouth of the Zambesi in H.M. ship Séork, on July 
28, and in a few days steamed up the Lower Shiré i» 
the Stork’s steam-cutter. On the 8th of August he 
overtook and passed Major Serpa’ Pinto, who was 


He gave him no troops. 
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making his way up stream. That officer told Mr. 
Johnston that his was a little scientific survey 
party peacefully wending its way northward 
to Mponda. Mr. Johnston advised the Major to 
avoid the Makololo territory, where the natives would 
not understand a surveying party carrying Winchesters, 
and they parted the best of friends. Mr. Johnston, 
however, declined to give Major Serpa Pinto’s two 
officers a lift in his steam launch. Pushing north- 
ward, as soon as he passed the junction of the Ruo 
and the Shiré, Mr. Johnson began treaty-making with 
the Makololo. He gave them British flags, told them 
that he bore the words of the great Queen’s chief 
adviser from across the seas, took their signatures to 
treaties placing them under British protection, and 
assured them that if they hoisted that flag the 
Portuguese would never attack them. Unfortunately 
this was exactly what did happen. Major Serpa Pinto’s 
officers, whose reports were published in the Gazeffe 
of January 17, lost no time in following in Mr. 
Consul Johnston’s wake. The old chief Mlauri, 
Livingstone’s friend, who is a kind of Makololo 
warden of the marches on the Shiré, watched their 
advance with alarm. Nor was he without cause; 
Major Serpa Pinto’s peaceful surveying party halted 
opposite Mupasso, immediately to the south of the river 
Ruo, encamped and prepared to “pacify this region, 
where a few insubordinate niggers, encouraged by I 
know not what foreign influence, are endeavouring to 
get up a rebellion against us.” As these “insubordinate 
niggers” were independent tribes freshly placed 
under the protection of the great Queen across the 
seas, what the Portuguese called pacification naturally 
appeared to the Makololo as threatened invasion and 
conquest. According to the Portuguese account, 
Major Serpa Pinto’s engineer in command left 
Mupasso on the 28th August, and advanced to the first 
Makololo village, which was palisaded and defended 
by 120 natives with flint locks, who opened fire upon 
the invading force as soon as they came within range. 
The fire was returned, the village stormed and burnt, 
in punishment of the “insult.” Old Mlauri raised 
the country to repel the invasion, and the Portuguese 
fell back on Mupasso, which they fortified, and 
awaited reinforcements, with which, wrote this pacific 
engineer, “‘ His Majesty’s Government must not fail to 
inflict severe punishment on these rebels, and thus 
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free the Shiré once for a:l” from these “ unworthy 
Kaffirs, which the abuse of alcohol has rendered 
completely beastly and barbarous.” He hoped, I 
quote from his despatch of September 8, not to return 
until he had concluded “some important work here, 
in addition to the pacification of this region and of its 
submission to the Crown of Portugal.” 

Clearly whatever may be thought of the policy or 
impolicy of proclaiming a British protectorate over 
this region, the Portuguese were now distinctly about 
to appeal to arms by attempting the conquest and 
subjugation of the territory. Now it so happens that 
there was distinct treaty provision made by the 
general act of the Berlin Conference of 1885 for the 
pacific settlement of exactly such a disagreement as 
had thus arisen on the Shiré uplands which lie in the 
limits mentioned in Article 1. The provision is made 
in Article 12, which runs as follows :— 


In case a serious disagreement originating on the sub- 
ject of or in the limits of the territories mentioned in 
Article 1, and placed under the free-trade system, shall 
arise between any signatory Powers of the present Act, 
or the Powers which may become parties to it, these 
Powers bind themselves, before appealing to arms, to 
have recourse to the mediation of one or more of the 
friendly Powers. In a similar case the same Powers 
reserve to themselves the option of having recourse to 
arbitration. 


Clearly the duty of a Portuguese officer suddenly 
confronted with a British flag, was to have reported 
the matter to his Government, who would then have 
appealed to the mediation of one or more of the 
friendly Powers. Unfortunately this was the course 
which they did not pursue. 

Three weeks after this attack on a Makololo 
village, Mr. Consul Johnston had the following pro- 
clamation printed by the mission boys at Blantyre :— 


To all whom it may concern.—I hereby declare that 
the Makololo, Yas, and Machinga countries within the 
limit cited below are, with the consent and at the desire 
of their chiefs and people, placed under the protection of 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Empress of India, Defender of the Faith, 
&c. Given at Mlomba, Makololo country, this 21st of 
September, 1889. 


The boundaries of this new protectorate are traced 
as correctly as the scanty information vouchsafed 
us permits on the accompanying map. It will be 
seen that it leaves intact the Portuguese claim to 
Mponda. It does not touch Lake Nyassa. And 
most important and most fatal of all, it is absolutely 
inaccessible save by rivers running through Portuguese 
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territory. Having issued this proclamation, Mr. Consul 
Johnston passed on to Lake Nyassa, where he suc- 
ceeded in making peace with the Arab slave-traders 
who were besieging the British station at Karongas at 
the north end of the lake, and reopened the road 
from Nyassa to Lake Tanganyika. 

Meanwhile Major Serpa Pinto, chagrined at the 
successful resistance offered by the Makololo to his 
surveying party, took steps to increase the strength 
Descending to the coast he 
recruited five thousand Zulus,—according to the 
statement of the French Captain Trivier, who gives 
the figures on the Major’s own authority. He 


of his “surveyors.” 


brought with him to 
assist in his survey four 
cannon and three mi- 
trailleuses. The Portu- 
guese Government say 
that he had only one 
mitrailleuse and one 
steamer and 2,000 men ; 
but they are misin- 
formed. Major Serpa 
Pinto massed this army 
on either side of the 
Shiré at Mupasso, and 
waited an opportunity 
to attack. Unfortu- 
nately, the poor old 
chief Miauri played into 
his hands. According 
to Bishop Smythies, he 
told the acting English 
consul, Mr. Buchanan, 


that he had been deceived, 
other chiefs had looked upon the English as 
their friends, and had accepted the English flags, 
that they were assured that flag would be respected, 
but that now the Portuguese were invading their 
country. Accordingly he attacked the Portuguese. 
This was on the 8th of November. 
Pinto told Captain Trivier that the Makololo fought 
under the British flag and displayed great bravery. 
But they were mowed down by the mitrailleuse by 
scores, and were utterly smashed up. 
fight was over Major Serpa Pinto counted 172 
corpses in the ground, and held two British flags 
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as trophies of war. 


they shall have it.” 
Nyassa. 


with the British. 


protection. 


Serpa Pinto declared to Captain Trivier: 
this force I will advance and clear the country of 
these plunderers and assassins : 
He avowed his determination 
to take the whole of the Shiré country up to Lake 
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OUR NEW PROTECTORATE ON THE SHIRE. 


that he and the 


Major Serpa_ knew nothing. 


When the 
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Flushed with his victory, Major 


“With 


they want a lesson 


The natives were completely cowed, and very furious 
The mission stations were reported 
to be in danger, and Major Serpa Pinto declared 
that our missionaries must look to him alone for 
When the British steamer, Zady Nyassa, 
came down to Mbeve on the 24th November she 


was boarded by a 
Portuguese officer, who 
insisted upon the British 
flag being hauled down. 
Our officers protested, 
but ultimately yielded 
to force. Major Serpa 
Pinto then advanced 
and occupied Katungas, 
where he subsequently 
seems to have received 
thesubmission of Mlauri 
and the Makololo. 
While such was the 
progress of events at 
what may be described 
as the seat of war, the 
Government at home 
had begun to take ac- 
But the trans- 
mission of intelligence 


tion. 


was slow and uncertain, and it is noteworthy that 
the first official notification sent by the British 
Foreign Office to the Portuguese Government was 
November 21, some weeks after Major Serpa Pinto 
had mowed down the protected Makololo as com 
is mowed by the scythe. Of that Lord Salisbury 
The chief point of his protest 
was directed against the Royal decree whereby the 
Portuguese Government had declared a large slice 
of Mashonaland south of the Zambesi, and a great 
tract stretching northward towards Tanganyika and 
Nyassa, to be constituted a Portuguese dominion 
under the title of the province of Zumbo. 


Lord 
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Unless this is done Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment must consider the Portuguese assurances as 
illusory. 


Salisbury refused to recognise this extension of an 
occupation, which on the Upper Zambesi we regard 
as confined to Tete and Zumbo. Diplomatic cor- 
respondence continued to little purpose until Jan. 4, 
when the Foreign Office was apprised by telegraph 
from Mozambique of the exploit of Major Serpa 
Pinto. A governor, it was added, had been appointed 
to the Shiré district. Nor was this all. Andrade 
had returned to the coast, where he had enrolled a 
sarge expedition, it was reported, for the purpose of 
opposing English extension in Matabeleland, and of 
establishing Portuguese authority in regions which, 
twelve months before, had been declared to be under 
British influence. 

Two days before this despatch arrived in London, 
Lord Salisbury had forwarded a “categorical re- 
quest” for an immediate declaration from the Por- 
tuguese Government that “the forces of Portugal 
would not be permitted to interfere with the British 
settle ments on the Shiré and Nyassa, or the country 
of the Makalolos, or the countries under the Govern- 
ment of Lobengula, or any other country which had 
been declared under British protection ; and further 
that there will be no attempt to establish and exer- 
cise Portuguese jurisdiction in any portion of these 
countries without previous arrangements between the 
two Governments.” The Portuguese Government 
made a long-winded reply, shuffling and evasive, to 
which, on the advice of our minister at Lisbon, Lord 
Salisbury replied on the 9th, asking “ for the with- 
drawal below the Ruo of the authorities and forces 
now in the country of the Makololo, and the removal 
of all military stations in Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land.” On the previous day the Portuguese minister 
had telegraphed to Mozambique to maintain the 
status guo, that is to say, not to commit any act of 
force against those under British protection, and to 
“scrupulously abstain from any further acts tending 
to establish and exercise our jurisdiction until the 
conclusion of an agreement between the two Govern- 
ments.” This, however, was not what Lord Salisbury 
had asked for, and on the roth he despatched his 
ultimatum. 


The guarantee required by Her Majesty's Government 
is the issue of an order to the Governor-General of Mo- 
zambique, instructing him to withdraw all Portuguese 
troops that are on the Shiré, or in the Makololo country, 
or in Mashonaland. You will request that a copy should 


be shown you. 


Simultaneously with the despatch of this menacing 
message a powerful little fleet of men-of-war steamed 
southward from Zanzibar, under orders, it was be- 
lieved, for Delagoa Bay. Two war vessels were re- 
ported to be hovering near the Cape de Verde Islands, 
and ironclads were reported off the mouth of the 
Tagus. Mr. Petre was ordered to leave Lisbon with 
the legation at ten o’clock on the evening of the 11th, 
if by that time he had not received a satisfactory 
reply. 

By one of those curious coincidences, which seem 
as if designed to bring into strong relief the antago- 
nism between the rival powers, the very day on which 
the ultimatum was presented at Lisbon, the Governor 
at Mozambique published in his official gazette a 
formal notification of the submission of the Makololo, 
and a declaration that Portugal resumed possession 
“of entire Shiré basin region, and will administrate 
them forthwith.” That was his method of complying 
with the peremptory orders telegraphed three days 
before to act with the greatest prudence, and to 
scrupulously abstain from any acts tending to establish 
and exercise Portuguese jurisdiction over the disputed 
territory ! 

At Lisbon there was a moment of extreme tension, 
but late at night the Government decided to sub- 
mit, under protest, appealing to Article r2 of the 
General Act of the Berlin Conference,—the article 
prescribing mediation before an appeal to arms,—the 
very article which had been so calmly ignored when 
Major Serpa Pinto invaded the British protectorate, 
The despatch of an ultimatum, especially when em- 
phasized by the movements of fleets, resounds through 
the world like a clap of thunder. The Portuguese 
Ministry resigned. The mob of Lisbon, inflamed by 
the newspapers, and excited by the example of Brazil, 
raved a day or two for a republic. Portuguese amour 

propre was outraged. They then raved against 
England. British flags were burnt, British residents 
insulted, and a fanatic project mooted of boycotting 
British trade. After a few days the effervescence 
began to calm down. The mutinous Governor of 
Mozambique resigned. Major Serpa Pinto was 
ordered to the West Coast, and although diplomats 
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protested, it was understood that the Shiré would be 
evacuated. 

It is there that our difficulties will begin. When 
Portugal has restored the status guo she will have a 
right to appeal to mediation, and even if that 
mediation should result in the recognition of our new 
protectorate, it to establish that 
right of way through the Portuguese littoral, without 
which our new province will be practically un- 
approachable. Lord Salisbury holds that the Zambesi 
and the Shiré are international highways, but both 


is not likely 


are commanded for nearly two hundred miles by the 
Portuguese, who hold their banks. Nor is it by any 
means certain that the mediators will decide in our 
favour. Nothing was more notable in the dispute 
than the eager and passionate support given to the 


Portuguese by the press 
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there is a strong probability that they will seek for help 
in the United States. The subject was discussed in 
the French Chamber on January 20, nor did the debate 
furnish much prospect of an amicable settlement. 

If there were 
movement in Newfoundland, it would be very incon- 
For Newfoundland 
lies athwart the ocean gate of the dominion of Canada. 


to grow up a strong annexationist 
venient for the British Empire. 


From St. John’s, all the commerce and all the cables 
which link the Old World with the New can be cut off. 
It is one of those questions on which it is most 
important that the twe great branches of the English 
race should agree to act together. The old idea 
that the Am interest in any 
matters beyond their borders is perishing fast. The 
Government of Washington is one of the signataries 
of the General Act of 


ericans will take no 
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Unfortunately we have 
already an aggravating 
little dispute with France on cur hands in another 
quarter of the world. When Newfoundland was ceded 
to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht, the French 
were allowed the use of what is commonly called the 
French shore, for the purpose of landing to dry cod, 
This apparently innocent concession has come to be 
a monstrous engine of oppression, which every year is 
felt to be more and more intolerable by our Colonists 
in Newfoundland. Because the French have a right 
to erect suck temporary sheds as may be necessary 
for drying cod along three hundred miles of coast, the 
whole of the land behind is practically rendered 
useless, The French are now attempting to establish 
lobster factories under cover of the clause permitting 
the erection of drying sheds for fish. Against this 
both the Colonial and the Imperial Governments are 
up in arms. If England cannot or will not deliver 
the Colonist from the curse of the French blockade, 
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American Government 
has formally entered 
into a kind of tripartite partnership with the British and 
the German Empires for the protectorate and control 
of the Samoan Islands. In Behring’s Sca, the cruisers 
cf the United States have come into frequent collision 
One of the sensations of the 
month has been the introduction of a more or less 


with Canadian fishers. 


sketchy programme of naval construction by the 
American Government, involving an expenditure of 
453,000,000. 
urgency of a 
the Republic. 
bination of powers strong enough to touch us. 
variance, 


Everything tends to emphasise the 
closer union between the Empire and 

United, there is no power or com- 
At 
the burden of maintaining our naval 
supremacy in the past is likely to be a mere 
bagatelle compared with the burden of maintaining it 
in the future. Every consideration of policy and of 
duty urges us to cherish the hope that some day the 


world will bask in peace under the Anglo-American flag. 
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OUR WELCOME. 


Tue first number of the REview or REVIEWS received 
so hearty a welcome that any doubts which may have 
been entertained as to the certainty or the measure of its 
success have been decisively dispelled. As in loyal duty 
bound, advance copies were forwarded with letters 
setting forth the object of the Review to Her Majesty 
the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
The following is the fac-simile of the royal acknowledge- 
ment, which may not be without interest to many of her 
Majesty’s subjects. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


his trnplimid; 
Lumar ted 


The response of the Prince of Weles was as un- 
expected as it was gratifying’ In forwarding the REvIEw, 
I said that it was my aspiration to make the new maga- 
zine a universal medium of communication between all 
members of the English-speaking race. It is this to 
which the Prince alludes in the following letter which 


came to hand from Colonel Knollys :— 


H. R. H. Tue Prince or WALES, 


- Marlborough House. 
Pall Mall Sw 
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THE CARDINAL SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE POPE, 


After Her Majesty there is only one sovereign to whom 
any of our fellow-countrymen owe allegiance, viz., His 
Holiness the Pope. It was therefore with peculiar satis- 
faction that I received the following courteous acknow- 
ledgment from His Eminence Cardinal Rampolla, the 


Secretary of State of Leo XIII. :-— 
Rome, le 12 Janvier, 1890. 
Monsieur,—C’est 4 votre aimabilité que je dois d’avoir 
recu le premier Numéro de la nouvelle Revue qui vient 
de paraitre sous vos auspices. Veuillez donc en agréer 
mes meilleurs remerciments et, tout en vous félicitant 
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demain de lhistoire, je saisis avec empressement l'occasion 
de me dire. 





THE KiNG oF THE BELGIANS. 


As I had referred to my interview in 1884 with the 
King of the Belgians, in my Character Sketch of Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, I forwarded a copy of the first number to His 
Majesty. I have had the honour to receive the following 
reply :— 

Palais de Bruxelles, le 20 Janvier, 1890. 

Monsieur,—Je suis chargé de vous accuser réception 
de la lettre que vous avez adressée au Roi le 9 Janvier et 
de vous remercie d’y avoir joint le premier Numéro d'un 
recueil mensuel que vous publiez sous le titre de the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Comme suite 4 votre communication, j’ai l"honneur de 
vous faire savoir que le cabinet du Roi prend un abonne- 
ment d’un an Z cette publication, qui est de nature a 
offrir un veritable intérét. 

Vous trouverez ci-joint le bulletin d’abonnement dona 
le montant, soit la somme de neuf shillings, vous ser 


transmis par le Trésorier de la Liste Civile. 
Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma_ considération 


distinguée. 


Jo hevilizivn pong hex: 


HER MAJEsty’s AMBASSADORS ABROAD. 

In the first number I published a letter from the 
Marquis of Dufferin, British Ambassador at Rome. I am 
glad to be able to supplement it by the following letters 
from her Majesty's representatives at Berlin, Vienna, and 
Madrid :— 


Vienna, January 16, 1890. 
Dear Mr. Stead,—After the letters of encouragement 
and approval which you have received from so many 
distinguished persons, it would be almost presumptuous 
for me to offer you my humble tribute in praise of the 
excellent work you have conceived and undertaken. 
I may, however, say this much, if people in England 
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find it difficult to keep pace with the current literature of 
the day, how much more must this difficulty be felt by 


those who pass the greater part of their lives abroad. A 


monthly notice therefore of the principal articles in the 
English, American, and French Reviews, and of the 
newest books, will be especially useful and valuable 
to us. 


O° “ts 


Berlin, January 4, 1890. 
Dear Mr. Stead,—I beg to thank you for sending me 
the first number of the REvIEW or REvIEWwS 
I propose to adopt the most practical way of expressing 
my good wishes towards your new enterprise by sub- 


scribing for it. 


g ° 
9 fy F 
British Embassy, Madrid, 17 January, 18go. 


Dear Mr. Stead,—I thank you for your letter of the 
11th instant, received yesterday, and for the copy of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Kindly put me down as a subscriber to the Review, 
which appears to combine the maximum of interesting 


matter with the minimum of price. 
British Embassy, Constantinople, January 22, 1890. 


Dear Sir,—It has been always my sincere desire to keep 
in touch with the periodical literature of my own, and of 








~ * 


-_~ 


several other countries. 
Your efforts in the direction of giving the English- 
speaking public in your REVIEW OF REVIEWS, the pos- 
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sibility of being supplied with a review of these various 
articles, will no doubt prove extremely useful, and be 
very welcome. 





FROM THE QUEEN OF SERVIA. 


There were few letters of all the hundreds I have 
received that gave me more sincere pleasure than one 
written by command of Her Majesty, the unhappy Queen 
Nathalie of Servia. Dating from Belgrade, January 17th, 
a Demoiselle d'Honneur of S.M. La Reine Nathalie, 
wrote :—“It is with the greatest pleasure that Her 
Majesty the Queen Nathalie enters herself as a subscriber 
to the new Review, the more so because she has long 
regretted the absence of any publication of that kind. 
The vesumés published at the end of the existing reviews 
are far too brief to convey any precise idea of their con- 
tents. 
opportunity to tell you how much she has always been 
touched by the sympathetic manner in which you have 
always maintained her just claims to her maternal rights, 
Since the Queen came to Belgrade she has seen her son 
four times.” 


Her Majesty charges me to avail myself of this 


M. BARTHOLEMY ST. HILAIRE. 


Of the old school of French statesmen and scholars, 
M. Bartholemy St. Hilaire is almost the only survivor. 
Although his great age enables him to bridge by his 
own memory the gulf which divides the first Empire from 
the Third Republic, his interest in contemporary politics 
and letters is as keen as when he was the confidential 
Secretary of M. Thiers, or when he was Foreign Minister 
of France. Few Frenchmen know England so well, and 
have studied our literature and our institutions so closely. 
Hence praise from M. St. Hilaire is praise indeed. 


Paris, Boulevard Flandrin 4, January 21, 1890. 

Dear Sir,—In starting the Review oF REVIEws, 
you had an excellent and practical idea, and I hope that 
the publication will meet with all the success it deserves. 
The REvIEW OF REVIEWS will certainly prove a great 
boon to the public. The monthlies have an immense 
advantage over the daily press. A daily is composed of 
hurried improvisations ; indeed, this is an essential condi- 
tion of its existence, as it comes out every morning. 


Although many papers speak with great talent, in a 
monthly review the articles are more solid, for the 
writers have more time for reflection and leisure to com- 
plete their work. I do not see all the reviews, far from 
it, but I see a good many, and I can say without 
hesitation that among their contents we may often find 
most valuable documents and information. 

Newspapers announce current events as they occur, 
day by day; reviews sum up and judge all that has gone 
on since they last appeared. Again, the questions they 
often have occasion to treat are most important; a daily 
paper has to treat grave subjects lightly and as seldom as 
possible. This proves the great value of monthly 
reviews, the more so that as this class of publication 
exists all over the world, they conduce greatly to the 
good of the public. The Review or Reviews wil! 
condense and survey, as its name implies, all the most 
serious and interesting articles appearing in the monthly 
publications of the Old and New Worlds. 

I am happy to join my sincerest congratulations 
to those which you have received from so many eminent 
people. Your first number is a very complete and 
workmanlike production. 


Gy. S Hil 


GEN. IGNATIEFF. 


Of the statesmen and diplomatists of contemporary 
Russia, Gen. Ignatieff is facile princeps. It is therefore 
with sincere satisfaction 1 publish the following extract 
from a letter dated St. Petersburg, Jan. 11/24, 1889 :— 


Having read your REVIEW oF Reviews, I was de- 
lighted with it. 
practical, and useful, and sincerely compliment you on it, 
and trust that you will have all the success you deserve 
with it. 


I think your scheme very ingenious, 
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Our WELCOME. 


MR. JOHN BURNS. 

After these letters of welcome from royalty, and the 
representatives of royalty and statesman, I print the fol- 
lowing characteristic letter from Mr. John Burns, the king 
of the dockers’ strike :-— 


56, Wickersley-road, Battersea. 

Dear Mr. Stead,—lIllness and pressure of work pre- 
vented me writing sooner. 

Your new REVvIEw will be a boon to men of the English. 
speaking race in new countries, who are unable to pay for 
four or five magazines, but would be delighted to receive 
a journal containing the best of all the articles by good 
men. 

Such a REview to myself when in Africa would have 
been a great boon, as it will be at home. Toa poorman 
like myself, the prices of magazines are prohibitive, 
especially when there are no free libraries in his neigh- 
bourhood. Ihaveat times bought the Vimeteenth Century 
for an important article, and thereby strained my re- 
sources. Being unable to purchase the Fortnightly of 
same month, I have looked at the first two pages on a 
bookstall at Charing Cross, the next few at Waterloo, and 
finished the article at Victoria some days later, compelled, 
of course, to buy a paper to justify me staying the time at 
each. 
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In your REview I would have been able to read net 
only these two, but others, thus preventing kleptomania, 
of which I alone am not guilty. 


FM 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
There has barely been time for a response from 
beyond the Atlantic, but the following letter from Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie reached me just on the eve of going te 


press :— 
New York, January 21st, 1890. 


Dear Mr. Stead—The idea of a Review of our 
numerous Reviews strikes one at once as most desirable, 
and one wonders why it has not been thought of before. 

Its usefulness depends of course upon the ability of 
the editor to distinguish the wheat from the chaff, and ne 
one should excel you in this. 

I shall watch your winnowing with deep interest. 

Truly yours, 


Ahaans rasp 








THE SUGGESTED MAGAZINE EXCHANGE. 


In the first number of the REVIEW oF REviEws I called 
attention to the fact that while go per cent. of our popu- 
jation never saw any of the dearer magazines, go per cent. 
of those magazines were never looked at by their 
purchasers after the month end. It is obviously a matter 
of importance to bring the 90 per cent. of magazines which 
have gone out of circulation into communication with the 
go per cent. of the population which never has an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them atall. By way of attaining this end 
{ made the following suggestion :— 


Nothing but experience can show what method of communi- 
cation would be the best. But experience will never be acquired 
unless a beginning is made, and by way of making a beginning 
I open, in connection with this REVIEW, an office for the 
exchange of magazines. If any of my readers wish to ex- 
change any of the magazines to which they at present subscribe 
for any other of equal value, and will communicate with the 
Magazit.e Exchange at the office of this REvIEW, enclosing 
threepence for postage and cost of booking, I will put them in 
communication with any other of our subscribers who may have 
the magazines which they wish to secure. Of course the success 
of this scheme depends entirely upon its being largely made use 
of. If only halfa dozen ora score subscribers desire to exchange, 
it would be difficult, not to say impossible, to meet their wishes. 


That last contingency is precisely what has happened, 
Only about a score of readers have intimated a desire to 
exchange or purchase magazines, and it has been as I 
stated, difficult, not to say impossible, to meet their 
wishes. Where it is possible, it will be done, but in the 
majority of cases in which it is impossible I will return 
the stamps and try again on another tack. 

If any of our readers have a practical suggestion whereby 
the two go per cents. can be brought into connection, I 
shall be glad to hear from him. Meanwhile, of one thingy 
I can speak quite certainly. There is a great and eager 
demand for old magazines, especially old illustrated 
magazines, for ragged schools, workhouses, hospitals, and 
the like. I appeal to those readers whose shelves are 
lumbered up with old periodicals to do this small service 
and make this slight sacrifice for the mag-less section of 
the community. Will they, after reading this, go to their 
shelves and closets, make up a bundle of the periodicals 
they no longer need, and then send me a postcard saying 
briefly how many they have, and where and when 
chey can be called for, if within the Metropolitan area, 
or within range of any of our helpers? By this means 
many periodicals will recommence a career of usefulness 
and probably find many more readers in their old age 
than they had in their first prime, 
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CHARACTER SKETCH: FEBRUARY. 
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Il.—MR. CHARLES S. PARNELL. 


OME thirty years ago a small boy with curious brown 
eyes and fair hair might have been observed on the 
coping of the roof of a stately mansion-house in Ireland. 
He was all alone, and was apparently too intent upon what 
he was doing tospare a thought forthe perils of his position. 
He had with him on the roof an iron pot, one of those 
usually employed for boiling potatoes, but he had con- 
verted it into an improvised brazier, in which he was 
melting lead. It was little Charlie Parnell, who, having 
heard that the best way of making spherical bullets was 
to drop molten lead from a great height, had mounted the 
roof of Avondale, dragging an improvised smelting-pot 
full of burning coals up two high ladders and across the 
sloping roof. 

What success} the boy had in casting bullets tradition 
sayeth not, nor does it much matter. The marvellous 
thing was that the boy came down in safety. The in- 
cident was typical of Mr. Parnell's subsequent career. 
The boy was father of the man. The cool daring which 
led the lad to drag his blazing brazier to the copestone 
of the topmost roof of Avondale without making any 
fuss or phrase, the originality and resource with which 
he carried out his experiment, the calm security with 
which he achieved his purpose, and the safety with 
which he descended to earth, are all typical of the 
Irish leader, who this month is the most conspicuous 
figure in the political arena. The Commissioners 
have drawn up their Report on the charges and alle- 
gations brought against him by the Zimes, and while 
they condemn much in the agitation with which his name 
is imperishably associated, their Report finally, officially, 
and for ever acquits him of the foulest of the imputations 
which the Commissioners were appointed to try. Mr. 
Parnell may still be called upon to occupy many risky and 
perilous positions, but as he descends in safety from the 
dangerous heights of the Commission Court, we may 
congratulate him warmly upon his triumphant deliver- 
ance. 


THE PARADOX CALLED PARNELL, 


Mr. Parnell is an incarnate paradox. He is, to begin 
with, a Protestant, and yet he is the chosen chief of the 
most passionately Catholic population in the world. 
Although ‘the uncrowned king of Ireland, he is 
of English and American descent. He is a landlord, 
but he has led the tenants to a victory without 


parallel in our history. He is obeyed as no one has eve: 
been obeyed before by an Irish party, but he began his 
career by a mutiny against the authority of his leades. 
His name has been the symbol of a revolutionary move- 
ment, against which all the resources of civilisation were 
invoked in vain, but he is at the same time the mainstay 
of conservatism among his own people. He is the Parlia- 
mentary chief of the most voluble and eloquent of English- 
speaking nationalities. But when he made his début as a 
Parliamentary candidate, he stuck and could not get 
through even the perfunctory maiden speech of a political 
débutant, and down to this day he has never made a 
single speech that could by any stretch of charity be 
described as an eloquent oration. Imagine everything 
that the stage Irishman is supposed to be, and you have 
everything Mr. Parnell is not. He is neither a con- 
spirator nor a demagogue. He has neither fire nor fury 
nor passion, nor any of the splendid vices or the showy 
virtues of his countrymen. In the midst of a loquacious 
and nervously restless generation, Mr. Parnell has 
achieved his unique success chiefly by the possession of 
a unique capacity of holding his tongue. 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN IRISHMAN, 


Mr. Parnell is a type of the amalgamation of races that 
is going on under the rooftree of our English speech. 
His forebears crossed over to Ireland after the Common- 
wealth from Congleton, in Cheshire; one of the most 
distinguished of his predecessors, who held high office in 
an English Cabinet, died as Baron Congleton in 1842. His 
mother is an American, the daughter of the first Admiral 
in the American Navy. He was educated as a small boy 
in a Nonconformist dame’s school in Somersetshire. He 
matriculated in Cambridge University. He has been 
the acknowledged leader of the Irish race all over the 
world ever since 1879; but the type of his political 
genius is more akin to that of the Scotch than to that 
of any other nationality under the British flag. 


SIR JOHN PARNELL, THE INCORRUPTIBLE, 


Mr. Galton may search far and wide without finding a 
more signal instance of heredity than in the Irish chief- 
tain. If Englishmen were not, as a rule, even more 


ignorant of Irish history than they are of their own, they 
would have recognised in Charles Stewart Parnell the 
replica of the famous John Parnell, the “incorruptible,” 
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who, after being for eleven years Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Irish Parliament, resigned office rather 
than consent to the Union. John Parnell was singu- 
larly devoid of rhetoric. He said what he had to say, he 
said what he meant, and he was devoted to the cause of 
his country. Those who marvelled at Mr. Parnell’s 
Nottingham speech and the stress which he laid upon the 
industrial development of the resources of Ireland, must 
either have forgotten or never have learned that the 
subject was one which so engrossed the attention of the 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer as to blind him to the 
necessity of strengthening, by political reforms, the 
position of the Irish Parliament. When every one was 
steeped in corruption, Sir John Parnell conducted the 
Irish Treasury for eleven years without ever being 
reproached for jobbery. “If you elect me,” said Mr. 
Parnell, “I will endeavour, and think I can promise, 
that no act of mine will ever discredit the name which 
has been associated with those recollections.” Call no 
man happy till he is dead, is a wise caution; but the 
Report of the Commissioners, both in its acquittal and 
in its condemnation, may be accepted as a conclusive 
proof that in his political career Mr. Parnell has been 
as good as his word. 


A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. 
: When Mr. Parnell’s grandfather was newly married, 
his honeymoon was interrupted by a summons to take 
the seas against the English. As he bade his bride fare- 
well, he asked, ‘‘ What present shall I bring you when I 
come back ?” “ Bring mea British frigate!” was her reply ; 
for she, too, was of the sturdy English breed which has 
ever been the boldest and deadliest foe of the British 
Government when it is false to the true principles of 
English liberty. ‘“ Bring you one British frigate?” said 
Charles Stewart; “ you shall have two, and I shall wear my 
wedding uniform in battle.” He was as good as his word, 
and his capture of the Cyane and the Levant is 
one of the most brilliant episodes in the naval annals of 
America. Aremark attributed to him after the battle was 
over, when the British captains, as prisoners of war, were 
disputing in his cabin as to who was to blame for the loss 
of the fight, might almost be uttered by his grand- 
son as he listens to the recriminations of Liberals and 
Tories about the coming triumph of Home Rule. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “there is no use getting warm 


about it; it would have been just the same whatever you 
might have done. If you doubt that, I will put you all 
on board again and you can try it over.” The last pro- 
mise, however, Mr. Parnell would never have made. He 
is too cautious to risk the chances of a battle that is 
already gained. But it was natural that a man with such 
ancestors should approach the struggle with the British 
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Government in a spirit that could easily be mistaken fon 
intense hatred of England and the English. 


WITH THE HEAD OF AN ENGINEER. 


Hatred of that sentimental kind is not Mr. Parnell's 
foible. He is not sentimentalist enough to hate England. 
His mind is essentially that of a civil engineer. He has 
always had a great turn for mechanics, and one of the 
amusements of his youth was to endeavour to solve the 
problem of perpetual motion. He has always been 
interested in chemicals and natural philosophy, and during 
part of the sittings of the Commission he appeared with 
his arm in a sling owing to some accident in a laboratory. 
Rumour said at the time that he had been testing 
some of the ores of Avondale for gold, and the nitric acid 
had burnt his hand. The habit of mind which he brought 
to politics was the same as that with which Sir John 
Parnell addressed himself to the making of canals in 
Ireland. When an engineer is making a cutting he does 
not swear even ata quagmire, and Mr. Parnell is too 
intent upon his end to waste force in unnecessary emotion. 
No man has caused more stormy ebullitions of passion, 
but excepting on one or two memorable occasions, he has 
been as cool as a cucumber, as collected as a judge. His 
first recorded utterance in the House of Commons was 
characteristic. It was made in the first great struggles by 
which the Home Rulers compelled the hostile parties to 
admit their right to recognition. In reply to fierce objur- 
gations from both sides of the House Mr. Parnell said 
that “they had deliberately adopted this course, and they 
would stick to it.” Deliberation in selecting the means to 
be employed and resolution as immovable as adamant 
when they were adopted,—these have distinguished Mr. 
Parnell’s policy from the first to the last. 


AN IRISH ATHANASIUS. 


There are few men of whom the English would be 
prouder if he had been on the other side. He at least has 
shown his ability to stand alone. Time and again in the 
early days, when Mr. Biggar and Major O'Gorman acted 
a3 tellers, Mr. Parnell walked alone into the lobby against 
a House raging with impotent indignation. Athanasius 
contra mundum is always a heroic figure, which, however, 
is better appreciated by the world when Athanasius is 
at a little distance. When the fight is on there is no 
one so unpopular. Popular or unpopular, it did not 
matter to Mr. Parnell. He had a long row to hoe, and 


he went on with his work, “sain or shine.” 
HOW HE LEARNT THE RULES OF THE HOUSE. 


This devotion to his end, not the devotion of a fanatic 
who is sustained by the glow of passionate enthusiasm, 
but the practical, business-like determination of an 
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engineer who has a certain amount of tunnelling to do, 
has been one great secret of his power. When Peter the 
Great saw his semi-barbarous Muscovites driven from 
field after field by the Swedish veterans, he re- 
joiced and took courage; for, said he, “in the end they 
will teach us the art of war.” There is a saying 
attributed to Mr. Parnell, in the days when he was one 
of the forlorn hope, that is a not unworthy parallel. 
He blundered often when he entered Parliament owing 
to his inacquaintance with the forms of the House. 
“How are you to learn the rules of the House?” 
said a young and impatient follower. “By breaking 
them,” was the laconic but sufficient answer. That is 
the way in which Mr. Parnell learnt his lesson. What a 
stormy schooling it was! Every one now sees what a 
position Mr. Parnell has attained, but it was not attained 
ata bound. If ever there was a case it is his in which— 
** The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

But they, when their companions slept, 

Were toiling upwards in the night.” 
And not in the night only, but far onwards into the next 
day. Mr. Parnell was indefatigable. Mr. Biggar and he 
were the great Twin Brethren of the Obstructionist cause, 

and neither spared himself in the struggle. 


SLOW AND STEADY WINS THE RACE, 


Mr. Parnell resembles Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Balfour in being constitutionally indisposed to very 
active exertion. ‘The ingrained laziness of his dis- 
position,” so his impatient followers call it; but there 
are times when slow and steady wins the race. But Mr. 
Parnell is no longer the man he was. Mr. Biggar 
stood the storm and stress of that trying time better than 
his younger ally. Mr. Parnell, when a boy at school, was 
faid up with typhoid fever, and he has never quite been 
in robust health ever since. Three years ago he broke 
down utterly. Since then he has taken it easy,—too 
easy, some think,—for he has hardly kept himself in 
evidence either in Parliament or in Ireland. But he 
worked hard at the Commission in getting up his case, 
and he has kept his seat in the saddle as firmly as 
ever both in the House and out of it. His will there is 
none to dispute. His authority is as supreme as in the 
old days when he only got rest when he was sent to gaol. 
Kilmainham, with its horribly dark dungeon walk, was 
not exactly the best sanatorium for a politician knocked 
up by the incessant labours of the Land League, but it 
was better than nothing, and in other ways his imprison- 
ment did him good. Mr. Parnell, in his relations with 
his fellow-men, is kind-hearted and sympathetic. His 
prison experiences have made him very genial with all 
who have suffered for the Irish cause. It is a thousand 


pities that all the occupants of the Front Opposition Bench 
could not be passed through the same experience. He 
is cautious, and never did he say a truer word than when 
he said he never was a conspirator. His experience of 
Irish conspirators did not tempt him to risk his life and 
liberty in their hands. 


HIS CHARACTERISTICS AS LEADER. 


As a leader he was not an originator. Mr. Biggar 
invented Obstruction before Mr. Parnell adopted it. It 
was Ronayne who first put him up to the idea of making 
the Irish force a power in English politics. There is 
nothing original in the adoption of the method of the 
importunate widow in Parliamentary politics. But 
while Mr. Parnell initiated nothing, he bettered all 
his instructions, and improved upon all his masters. 
Mr. Parnell’s character is often misunderstood, even by 
those who stand nearest to him. Nothing, for in- 
stance, is more common than to hear him spoken of 
as a rigid disciplinarian—a kind of Irish Tzar. In 
reality, he allows his followers to go as they please 
to an extent that often lands him in considerable diffi- 
culties. It is an open secret that the Plan of Campaign 
would never have been proclaimed if Mr. Parnell had had 
his own way. His constitutional lethargy, reinforced - at 
that time by acute illness, enabled his followers to force 
his hand. In Parliament he effaces himself to an extent 
that few realise. But in one respect only is the popular 
conception well founded. When Mr. Parnell speaks he 
is obeyed. But he speaks very seldom, and always to 
some purpose. The atmosphere of reserve in which 
he shrouds himself is naturalto him. He is an aristocrat 
born and bred, and if he were, like his predecessor, to 
become a peer of the realm, he would find himself 
much more at home in the House of Lords than with 
the rough and rude democracy. 


AN ESSENTIALLY CONSERVATIVE FORCE. 

English people are only beginning to understand 
that Mr. Parneli is the great conservative force in 
Ireland. He is a landlord and an Englishman. He 
has no consuming passion for the extirpation of land- 
lordism. It was no doubt only in joke that he told 
Michael Davitt that the first necessity for maintaining 
order in a Home-Ruled Ireland would be to clap him 
(Davitt) into gaol. But the joke covered a truth. Davitt is 
a Celt. Landlordism is to him the devil_incarnate. Mr. 
Parnell has always been for making compromises with 
the evilthing. Davitt has been hot for cutting it up root 
and branch. Mr. Davitt is the Revolution. Mr. Parnell 
is the Counter-Revolution in Ireland. If Mr. Parnell were 
in office at the head of a majority in a College Green 
Parliament to-morrow, he would soon ‘be compelled to 
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govern Ireland by the aid of the Orangemen of the North 
and the support of the Viceroy. 

Looked at from this point of view, it is well that the 
Commissioners, while acquitting him of all complicity in 
the charges supported by the forged letters, should 
roundly condemn him for his share in the Land 
League agitation. It used to be said that Mr. 
Parnell hated England, and was trusted in Ireland 
because he hated England. Of late this element of con- 
fidence has been somewhat shaken. Mr. Parnell has 
been posing as if he were too ridiculously virtuous for 
any one but a full-fledged archangel. There is reason, 
no doubt, for his altered tone. Mr. Gladstone has 
brought one half of the nation to support the Irish cause, 
aud as Mr. Parnell said to me, the first time I ever met 
him, “I am determined that nothing shall be done so far 
as I am concerned to weaken that great hope for Ireland.” 
But although this was useful and necessary enough, it 
was not without its dangers, and if the Commissioners 
had whitewashed Mr. Parnell, it might have done him 
more harm in Ireland than any good which it could have 
done the cause in England. 

HIS SERVICES TO THE EMPIRE. 

From an Imperial point of view, Mr. Parnell is about 
the most valuable man in politics. He is the man 
who has forced Federation within the pale of practical 
politics, and while securing the adoption of Home 
Rule by the Liberal party, has gone 
ahead of the Liberal leaders in his adhesion to the 
Mr. Rhodes, who is 
probably the most thoroughgoing Imperialist in the 


distinctly 
principle of a Federalised Empire. 


English-speaking world, would never have lavished on the 
Parnellite cause his magnificent donation of £10,000, 
had he not seen that Home Rule under Mr. Parnell made 
for the consolidation, not for the disintegration, of the 
Empire. When Mr. Rhodes offered Mr. Parnell that 
money, Mr. Parnell suggested to him that it would be 
better if the gift were held over until after he had vindi- 
cated his character from the charges of the Zimes. This 
was some time before the Commission was appointed or 
even talked of. Mr. Rhodes said that he was satisfied if 
Mr. Parnell said that he did not write the letters, and 
asked for no further proof. Mr. Parnell replied, “ Not only 
did I not write the letters, but I have a very shrewd idea 
who did. I am accumulating evidence, and in time, when 
I have completed all the links, I will prove the forgeries 
in open court. Till then it will be better for you to keep 
the money.” Mr. Rhodes refused, and handed him the 
410,000. This incident, which is equally creditable to 
both men, is now told for the first time. 


HIS OBJECTION TO THE COMMISSION. 
I remember well discussing the question of the 
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forged letters at the time with Mr. Parnell. He spoke 
of them with the utmost frankness, and with that 
curious glint in his eye which makes you feel that 
“T would 
prosecute the Zimes,” said he, “without hesitation, if I 


you would rather not come across his path. 


were quite sure I could bring the real forger to boot. 
But what they will do if I prosecute or bring the matter 
into Court, will be to rake up every outrage that has taken 
place in Ireland for the last ten years, in order to 
cover the floor of the Court with a bloody puddle, in 
which they may bemire the Home-Rule cause. -That is 
not a disadvantage to be lightly incurred.” The course 
which was actually pursued by the Special Commission 
showed how accurately Mr. Parneil had divined the tactics 
The reluctance of Mr. Parnell to move 
in that matter was characteristic of the man. His is not 
He is slow, but sure, and when he sees 


of his enemies. 


a rapid mind. 
his way he goes his way, nor can all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men drive him fromit. He is, said one 
who knew him well‘and had worked with him for years, 
“a most thorough means-to-an-end man, if satisfied that 
the end can be reached. He is, in my opinion, an idea} 


Opportunist.” 


MR. PARNELL AS A MAN. 

Personally Mr. Parnell is regarded with such kindly 
feelings as are compatible with respect and awe. He 
is not a sociable creature. He has never been known to 
drink to excess. He never haunts theatres or concert 
halls. No one has ever heard him swear, wherein 
he differs fron: some of his followers, who swear like 
troopers. I have always found him perfectly truthful 
and straightforward. I put the question recently to two 
Irishmen, both of whom had known him intimately for 
years. One was an enemy, the other a friend. Said the 
friend,—“ I think Mr. Parnell is a trut'sful man, and I 
have never known him act dishonourably to any of his 
colleagues or friends.” His enemy said,—“ Mr. Parnell is 
the most supreme liar the world ever saw.” So widely 
do the opinions of men differ according to their stand- 
point. There is the same wide difference of opinion 
upon the charge that has just been brought against him 
by his quondam friend, Captain O’Shea. It is well, how- 
ever, to remember Bismarck’s saying, that he was always 
disbelieved because he always spoke the truth. Mr. 
Parnell’s conduct may be misjudged because of his 
innocence. Certain it is that when the tongue of 
scandal was busy with his name three or four years ago, 
the very man who now brings the accusation against him 
was then completely satisfied that the current scandal had 


no foundation in fact. If that were the case down to the 


spring of 1886, when Captain O’Shea and Mr. Parnell had 
a political difference, the intimacy can hardly have 
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changed its character because Captain O'Shea changed 
his politics. If, however, it should turn out that Mrs. 
O'Shea, having contracted an unhappy marriage, had 
unfortunately justified the action of her husband, then 
Mr. Parnell’s course may be predicted with some confi- 
dence. As a truthful man, he will not deny on oath 
accusations that the Court may declare to be true, and as 
an honourable man, if the decree is pronounced, he will 


~ On his estate in Wicklow, where Mr. Parnell has an 
extensive quarry, and employs 250 men, he is very popular. 
I remember, when I was at Lord Fitzwilliam’s beautiful 
seat close by, I was shown, with almost reverential re- 
spect, the place where Mr. Parnell in his youth used to 
play cricket. 
of his home are much attached to him. No one can 
be more unassuming and simple in his manners. 
He reads a good deal, especially about mechanics, bio- 


Those who knew him in the privacy 


graphy, and history. Imaginative literature is not his 
strong point, nor could he ever make much headway with 
poetry. Once, and once only, has he been known to 
quote poetry in a speech. It was not of a nature to 
encourage him to repeat the experiment. Working 
up towards his peroration, he declared that they would 
never rest until they had made their country realise the 
poet's dream,— 
First flower of the earth, first jewel of the sea ! 


“Gem, gem!” said a friend at his elbow. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
replied Mr. Parnell, ‘but jewel is a better word!” 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

I have often wondered how things would have gone if 
I had saved the Zimes from the ghastly blunder into 
which they fell when they were induced to accept 
Richard Pigott’s forgeries as genuine documents. 
The Special Commission never would have been 
appointed, and the Unionist cause would have been 
spared one of the deadliest blows which it has ever 
received, if I had not passed on the vendor of the famous 
forgeries to the Zimes. Before this momentous episode 
in the struggle for Home Rule is finally buried in 
oblivion it may be worth while putting on record a nar- 
rative of facts which the Commission did not elucidate, 
but which form a necessary preliminary and introduction 
to its Report. 

; A MYSTERIOUS SECRET. 

After the defeat of the Home Rule Bill, but before 
the General Election of 1886, I received a mysterious 
communication from a friend, that an acquaintance and 
neighbour of his had some information in his possession 
which, as a journalist, I ought to secure. What that in- 
formation was I could not at first discover, I was told 
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that it was of immense importance, that it would probably 
exercise a decisive influence upon our politics, but that it 
was so confidential it could only be communicated under 
pledge of strictest secrecy. Both my friend and my friend’s 
friend were men of unimpeachable veracity and good 
faith. I had known them for years, and no differences of 
political opinioa—one was Unionist, the other Home 
Ruler—had ever cast even a shadow over our mutual 
confidence and esteem. I therefore said at once that I 
was perfectly ready to meet anybody anywhere, and give 
any pledges that were required rather than miss the 
chance of getting to know a piece of information which 
might be of such momentous import. My first im- 
pression was that the mysterious secret related to the 
death of General Gordon; but whatever it was, it was 
my obvious duty, as journalist and politician, to get hold 
of it at once. Accordingly a meeting was arranged under 
conditions of unusual mystery. At a certain hour ona 
given day I was to go to a house in the West End which 
I had never previously entered. I would be shown up 
into a. private room, and there I should find a stranger, 
whose nave I was not told, who would, if he were satis- 
fied as to my readiness to keep his secret, impart it to me. 
As I went to the rendezvous the thought that I was about 
to meet an Invincible, or some desperate conspirator, 
crossed my mind, but dismissing the idea as fantastic, I 
was shown upstairs into the room where I met the 
mysterious stranger. 


ENTER MR. HOUSTON! 


I did not recognise him. He seemed to me like a tide- 
waiter out of uniform, or a clerk of some kind, an Irish- 
man pleasant of speech and frank in manner. It was 
not until almost the last hour of his cross-examination 
before the Parnell Commission that I learned from his own 
lips in the witness-box that on that famous secret inter- 
view I was closeted with Mr. Houston. He said that for 
the moment he must withhold his name. He would make 
a preliminary statement, and if after hearing it I decided 
to go into the matter, he would at once throw off all mys- 
tery, tell me who he was, and give me full particulars. 
But at first, and until I had consented to go into the 
matter, he would preserve his incognito. I, of course, 
assented, and was very curious to know what the fateful 
secret was. 

THE TERRIBLE ACCUSATION, 

To my infinite disgust, I gathered that the momentous 
revelation only related to the alleged complicity of Mr. 
Parnell and his lieutenants in Irish outrages. I said at 
once that I did not think the public cared one straw as to 
whether Mr. Parnell and his friends could or could not be 
proved to have been implicated in the outrages that had 


accompanied the Land League agitation. All these ordi- 
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nary outrages, incidental to every agrarian struggle in 
Ireland, had been discounted long ago. No “ revelation” 
connecting Mr. Parnell with Land League outrages would 
have the slightest effect upon the opinion of the English 
public about Home Rule. The worse the men were who 
were chosen as leaders by the Irish nation, the more 
utterly did it condemn the system which led a nation in 
sheer despair to place its destinies in such hands. 
“Then you think,” said he, “that 
conclusive proof of Mr. Parnell’s complicity all these 
years——!” “ Would not matter a bit!” “What,” said he, 
“not even in the Phoenix Park murders?” “Oh,” I 
said, becoming serious, “that is another matter.” “ But,’ 
he replied, “that is ¢te matter to which I allude.” “Oh,” 
said I, “but Mr. Parnell had nothing to do with that.” 
“So you think,” he replied; “but if I can prove to you 
beyond any shadow of adoubt that Mr. Parnell was as 
guilty of the assassinations as if he had actually stabbed 
Lord Frederick Cavendish ——?” “Of course,” I admitted, 
“that would be a different affair. But it is impossible.” 
“ Wait,” said he, “till you hear what I have to say. I 
am in a position to furnish proofs that will convince you 


even the most 


” 


that the so-called Irish leaders ——” ‘Whom do you 


mean by the so-called Irish leaders?” ‘Why, the men 
whose names we see in the paper every day,—Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Sexton. They were privy 
to the Phoenix Park murders; they knew about the 
plot before it was executed; they approved of it 
after the murder was consummated ; and, in deed and in 
truth, Mr. Parnell’s hands are stained with the blood of 
Lord Frederick.” “Oh,” said I, “if you can prove that, 
I admit that such a fact would be damning. It would not 
change my opinion about Home Rule, but it would destroy 
the Home-Rule leaders, and practically ruin the cause.” 


“WHY DO YOU COME TO ME?” 

“ But,” I continued, ‘‘ why do you come to me, of all 
men in the world? I am on the Parnellite side.” 
“ Because I do not believe that, though you are a Home 
Ruler, you would hand over the control of Ireland to men 
whose hands are stained with blood.” “Certainly not,” 
said I quickly; “ the ought to be handed over to the 
hangman, if what you say is true. But I cannct believe 
it. How can you know any such things ? If they were 
true they would have been brought to trial long ago ?” 
“ Never mind how I know at present,” was the reply. “I 
will tell you all about that hereafter if you agree to go 
into the matter. For the moment could I give a stronger 
proof of my absolute certainty than that I should come to 
you,—you who are on the Home Rule side,—and offer to 
convince you first and foremost that what I say is true ?” 

That seemed, I confess, a strong argument. And here 
let me say that I did most entirely believe that Mr. 
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Houston was honestly convinced of the truth of the 
assertion which he made to me. If there were a con- 
spiracy he was the deceived; he was not a deceiver. It 
was this conviction which led me to abstain during all the 
discussions and excitement that followed from ever 
alluding to this remarkable interview, of which, indeed, 
the public first heard from Mr. Houston’s own lips. 


“BECAUSE I CAN PROVE IT BEYOND ALL DOUBT.” 

“Well,” said I, “if what you say is true, Mr. Parnell 
certainly ought to be shown up, and no consideration of 
party would fora moment stand in my way. Convince 
me that he is a murderer and I will be the first to demand 
his prosecution.” ‘I knew I could rely upon you,” said 
he; “and now I will give you an outline of what I know 
and what I can prove, and prove, mark you, by docu- 
mentary evidence.” “Surely,” said I, “if Parnell was 
scoundrel enough to plot these murders, he would not be 
such an abject idiot as to supply documentary evidence 
of his guilt?” “Wait, and you will see,” said he confi- 
dently. He then went over in outline a story to the 
effect that the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke was brought before the secret council of the 
Land League, the so-called Irish leaders 
were the chiefs, that they approved of it, that this 
could be proved beyond all question, and that after the 
deed was done they paid the murderers a cheque for 
£100. I do not quite remember whether or not that was 
for the purchase and conveyance of the surgical knives 
with which the deed was done, but that was the impres- 


of which 


sion left upon my mind. 

WHERE IS THE EVIDENCE? 
Where can you 
get such evidence?” “I have got it,” said he ; “ part of 
it here in London, the rest of it I shall soon get ; but it 


I shook my head. “It is impossible. 


is in the hands of some whose lives would be sacrificed if 
their names were to be revealed.” 

Fortunately for me, only six months before I had 
enjoyed the priceless advantage of a severe drilling in the 
law of evidence and the usage of our courts at the hands 
of Mr. Justice Lopes, the Attorney-General, Mr. Poland, 
Mr. Matthews, Sir Charles Russell, and Mr. G. Lewis. 
The lessons I had learned in the dock at the Old Bailey 
made me very chary about the value of “evidence” to be 
obtained from witnesses who could not be put into the 
witness-box. In a case of libel the evidence of a non- 
producible witness is worth nothing. 

IT WILL COST £1,000. 

He went on to explain that the balance of the evidence 
could only be got when certain persons, whom I was led 
to infer were in hiding in Ireland, could be squared, or 
helped to a position of safety. ‘How much ?” said L 
“| think,” said he, “that a thousand pounds would cover 
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it.” When he said that I knew that I could have nothing 
to do with it, and I told him so frankly. I said that if it 
had been a small sum I could have advanced it out of the 
ordinary expenditure within my control. But that for a 
thousand pounds I would have to apply to the proprietor 
of the paper, who, having just emerged from the heavy 
loss and wearing anxiety of my last adventure in the 
work of exposing criminals, would certainly not advance 
a thousand pounds for the purpose of obtaining doubtfu 
evidence. To this the reply was that if I was not 
satisfied with the evidence the money would be returned. 


WHY NOT GO TO THE “TIMES?” 

That seemed a fair offer enough, and it certainly did 
not look as if my unknown companion would have made 
it without having a very strong hand. If, as this man 
said, Parnell was a murderer, I wanted him shown up. 
Yet I could not produce the money. So I said, “If what 
you say is true, Parnell ought to be shown up. But I 
have not the money to test the matter, But why do 
you not go to the Zimes? They have heaps of money. 
They would give their eyes to be able to destroy Parnell. 
Why do you not go to them? Obviously they are the 
right parties to stand the thousand pounds.” 

Now this, as I afterwards learned, put Mr. Houston in 
a very tight place. For he had already been to Mr 
Buckle on the same errand, and Mr. Buckle would not 
help him. But it would never have done for him to tell 
me this. So he fenced with me and took refuge in blarney. 

“What ?” said he, “ do you think we could trust the 
Times? Wehad a consultation among ourselves before 
I came over, and we came to the conclusion that you 
were the only English journalist whom we would feel 
safe in trusting. You see,” he added, ‘we put our lives 
in your hands.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” I said; “Mr. Buckle is an English 
gentleman. If he gave you his word of honour he would 
never betray you. Besides, why should you trust me 
more than you trust him ?” 

“ Because,” said he, “ you have been tested, he has not.” 

“ How tested ?” I asked. 

“We watched you very closely last year when you were 
in the dock and in the witness-box. There were many 
times when you could have helped yourself if you had 
betrayed names that were in your possession, and you 
never did. We took note of that, and we agreed that 
we should feel safe in putting our lives in your hands. 
The others may be just as safe, but, as I said, they have 
not been tested—you have.” 


WOULD THE “TIMES” NOT BETRAY US? . 
“Iam much obliged to you, I am sure,” I replied ; 
“but you could trust Mr. Buck!2 implicitly.” 
“Do you think so?” said he. “The Zimes might promise, 
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but when they got into a difficult place might they not 
betray us to save themselves? Besides, there is another 
reason. The revelation would come with so much more 
effect in the Pall Mall Gazette. It is the only paper 
which does things; the others comment on things; the 
Pall Mail does them itself.” 

I replied, “ Nonsense; print your proofs in the meanest 
little rag in the three kingdoms and it will suffice.” 

“Well, then,” said he, “will you not take it up? 
I will tell you everything, and keep back nothing. You 
can take the whole matter into your own hands. I have 
brought it up to a certain point. I am stranded, and can 
go no further without help. If after examining the 
matter you are not convinced, then I will return the money, 
and the matter will be buried in your own breast.” 

“No,” said I, “I cannot go into it. But the matter 
ought to be investigated. Charges like these ought not 
to be made without being sifted to the bottom,” and 
again I pressed him to go to the Zimes. 

WHERE COULD I GET THE MONEY? 

“No,” said he. ‘‘Can you not suggest any other source 
from which I could get the money necessary to obtain 
possession of the documents ?” 

I said that the charges ought to be probed to the 
bottom. If he would authorise me to state in general 
terms the nature of his communication to Mr. Brett, who 
had been private secretary to Lord Hartington, he might 
perhaps sound Lord Hartington. He begged me to do 
so; but, with that exception, I was not to mention the 
matter to any one else. 

As I rose to go, he said,— 

“T have not mentioned my name.” 

“Better not,” I suid. “As I am not going into the 
matter I had better not know anything more than you 
have told me, and as you have told me nothiag about any 
person, I can repeat nothing.” He laughed, and I never 
aw him again until I met him at the Parnell Commission. 


HOW THE SECRET GOT OUT. 

I kept his secret. I mentioned the matter to Mr. Brett 
under pledge of secrecy, but subs« tuently found that he 
had been approached from another “quarter without any 
pledge being demanded ; and this it was which led to the 
disclosure of the fact that the letters had been offered to me 
before they were bought by the Z/mes. Mr. Brett having 
made a speech in the West of England, saying that the 
letters had been offered to Lord Hartington for £1,000, 
he was at once subpoenaed by Mr. Lewis. On being 
asked if any one else knew about the matter, he named 
me. I was at once served with notice of subpcena. 
I refused to say anything. Mr. Parnell was very angry, 
and threatened to send me to gaol as a recalcitrant 
witness. I said that he might send me to gaol, but that 
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I would not break my word merely to avoid imprison- 


ment. 
OUGHT I TO HAVE GONE TO GAOL? 


Mr. Lewis urged that my promise was conditional upon 
the documents being genuine, that it was now beyond all 
doubt that they were forged, and that I was not bound 
to keep faith with a man who was trying to raise money 
on false pretences. Mr. Parnell also expressed himself 
in the strongest terms as to the obligation under which 
I lay to state all I knew. At last I consented to lay the 
outline of the information in my possession, together 
with a full statement of the circumstances under which 
I reccived it, and the pledge which I gave, before two 
gentlemen of honour, and take their opinion as to whether 
or not I was bound to go to gaol rather than say a word 
about the matter. 

THE CARDINAL AND MR. BALFOUR. 

I selected Cardinal Manning and Mr. Balfour, the Irish 
Secretary. Cardinal Manning informed me without a 
moment's hesitation that there could be no doubt what- 
ever on the subject. He, although a priest, would have 
had no hesitation in stating everything that had passed, 
under such circumstances, when interrogated by a lawful 
authority. Besides, in his opinion, the engagement to 
preserve inviolate the. confidence imparted could only 
come into operation when the names, documents, &c., 
had been disclosed. At present no such confidence had 
been imparted by one side as to impose the condition of 
secrecy on-the other. If, therefore, I were interrogated 
by a lawful authority, I was bound to say all I knew. 

Mr. Balfour was almost like-minded. No promise 
such as I had given would, in his opinion, justify me in 
withholding information that might prevent a miscarriage 
of justice and lead to the acquittal of an innocent man. 

I thereupon informed Mr. Lewis of their decision. He 
said that there was now no need for my evideuce, as 
they had all the information they wanted, including the 
confession of the forger himself as to how much the 
Times had paid him, &c. &c. 


THE ORIGIN OF “PARNELLISM AND CRIME.” 


When Mr. Houston’s cross-examination was almost 
ended, Mr. Parnell asked Sir Charles Russell to ask 
whether Mr. Sexton and Mr. Dillon had not been accused 
of complicity in the assassinations. 

Mr. Houston thereupon accused me of breaking faith 
with him, and, for the first time, I learned who the 
mysterious stranger had been. I did not recognise him. 
All I could say was that he was about the same size. 
Mr. Parnell’s question, however, brought out the fact that 
the original brief with which Mr. Houston had sought to 
induce me to advance the money needed by Pigott, the 
document which really formed the foundation and 
inspiration of “ Parnellism and Crime,” was the notes of 
conversation imputed by Pigott to Eugene Davis, which 
contained charges there was no attempt whatever to 
prove, and which, but for that belated reference to the 
interview, would never have come before the Commission 
at all. 


IF I HAD BOUGHT THE LETTERS. 


If I had advanced that thousand pounds, how different 
would have been the whole course of subsequent history! 
For it is obvious that even if I had not enjoyed the in- 
valuable lessons in the laws of evidence already alluded to, 
I could not possibly, having a strong predisposition to 
disbelieve the charges, have swallowed alleged proofs as 
greedily and as gullibly as those whose predisposition 
was altogether the other way. As a matter of fact, I was 
so far from thinking that the “evidence” of the forged 
letters, even if genuine, proved the story Mr. Houston 
told me, that it was not till many months after the first 
forgery was published I could bring myself to believe 
that that beggarly shred of paper had any relation what- 
ever to the astounding charges formulated by Mr. 
Houston. It was not till the story of the £100 cheque 
was published in the Zimes that I could believe that 
“my man” had, after all, swallowed his scruples, and 
gone down to Printing-house Square. 


SIGNATURES OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSIONERS. 
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Dhe Response to “A Practical Suggtstion.” 


As no feature of the first number of this REvi—Ew has been so much criticised and so warmly discussed as that 
wherein it is asserted I sought to establish a lay Confessional, I reprint the original passage,—which was 
appended to a summary of the story of “ Ellen Middleton,”—and renew the invitation :-— 


“So far Lady Georgiana and Mr. Gladstone. The moral of the tale, however, seems to be quite different from 
that which they deduce from it. What Ellen Middleton needed was not a priest in a confessional, but a sympathetic, 
level-headed friend to whom she could have told her trouble. It was not absolution that she needed. It was 
advice and sympathy. No doubt there are many Ellen Middletons in the world of both sexes, who, if they could 
but disburden themselves of the horrid secret which poisons their existence, might once more breathe freely and live 
blithely on God’s earth. But either because they have no confessor, or no friend whom they dare trust, they bury 
it in their hearts until, like hapless Ellen, it destroys the life of their soul. y 

“Now is this so? It is a very simple question, and one to which a conclusive reply can soon be forthcoming 
Are there any among the readers of this Review who feel the craving for counsel, for sympathy, and for the 
consolation of pouring out their soul’s grief? If so, may I ask them to communicate with me? If there be, as is 

ible enough, numbers who reject priestly guidance, but who, nevertheless, long for friendly counsel, that is a 

uman necessity which ought to be met. The names of my correspondents will, if they so desire it, remain only 
known to me. But their cases, as they submit them, will be placed before such competent and skilful advisers as I 
am able to gather round me from amongst the best men and women in the English-speaking world. In this 
suggestion, which I put forward tentatively, there may be the germ of much useful service for many of the troubled 
and tried. I invite communications, and will respect confidences.” 


The publication of “the Practical Suggestion” was not, as some have been pleased to assume, any attempt 
to set up a Confessional. In Confession, the penitent confesses sins for the purpose of absolution. That is 
altogether distinct from the scope of the suggestion made above. The Catholic Church discriminates between those 
who make statements to the priest for the purpose of obtaining direction, and those who ease their souls by confession 
for the purpose of being absolved. It was only the former class to whom I appealed, and the result has justified 
the experiment. There has been no eager multitude rushing to disburden their souls of secrets, horrid or otherwise, 
and, what is perhaps more wonderful, there has not been a single hoax attempted. Any one who has been editing a 
newspaper for twenty years is familiar with all manner of bogus communications. “A Practical Suggestion” 
elicited none. What happened was just what might have been expected. A small but steady stream of communica- 
tions reached me, almost entirely from men, asking advice as to what should be done in circumstances in which, to 
say the least, they really stood in need of a sympathetic, level-headed adviser. With these communications I have 
dealt to the best of my ability, calling in, when needful, the counsel of those who had more experience and were 
more skilled than myself in the matters submitted to me. - In some cases nothing could be done; in others, I am 
glad to know that substantial benefit has resulted, and the opportunity of helping one of the cases that came before 
me was cheaply bought at the price of all the raillery to which this suggestion has been subjected. 


I therefore repeat my suggestion, and add to it one small practical direction to correspondents. In writing to me 
it. would always be better, in case they do not wish their identity to be known to any one but myself, if they did not 


write their name and address on the letter stating their case, but send it to me on a separate slip of paper. 


From the innumerable comments on this suggestion, I 
quote the following from Mr. William Archer's article 
“A New Profession: Soul Doctoring,” in the Daily 
Graphic of January 22 :— 

A German poet, in one of those gnomic utterances so much 
affected in the Fatherland, has told us that ‘*‘ What the epoch 
possesses, a hundred Talents promulgate; but the Genius, 
clairvoyant, sees and supplies what it lacks.” Mr. W. T. 
Stead is the Genius, clairvoyant, of 1890, 

It is not the Review oF Reviews that I regard as Mr. 
Stead’s epoch-making inspiration ; it is his luminous idea of a 
lay confessional. If he could patent it, so as to be able to claim 
a royalty on the fees of all the spiritual consulting-physicians 
who will soon be exploiting his invention, he might retire on a 
fortune. 

Seriously now, are we not urgently in need of a class of pro- 
fessional advisers to whom to have recourse in our spiritual 
ailments and difficulties, just as we send for the doctor when we 
feel out of sorts? Even for those who can accept the theological 
basis and machinery of auricular confession, it does not fully 
cover the ground. 

sIn Protestant countries even this resource is denied to the 

reat majority of people. What we want is a body of pro- 
essional men-of-the-world, to act as the confidential depositaries 
of our spiritual troubles. As in physical therapeutics, but in a 
far larger proportion of cases, the very act of stating the symp- 
toms would often bring relief. Why should there be no one to 
prescribe for the super-sensitive conscience, the palsied will, o« 
the dropsical self-esteem ? 

Like children, men and women long for far-seeing guidance 


in the crises of life, and they find solace in pouring even their 
most trivial troubles into a sympathetic ear. To nine-tenths of 
them, in a Protestant country at any rate, such guidance and 
solace are totally unattainable under present conditions, 


The Christian Commonwealth, after shaking its head over 
my suggestion, started one of its own, An anonymous corre- 
spondent, for whose respectability it vouched, undertook to 
receive anonymous communications from any in mental trouble. 
There are so many such persons in the world, there is room and 
to spare for all who are willing to help. 


The Detroit Free Press laughs and makes us laugh by its 
amusing comments on our ‘ Practical Suggestion :”—We will 
doubtless see in front of the office of the two R’s a crowd of 
Helen Middletons, patiently awaiting their turn to disclose 
their awful secrets to the listening ear of Mr. Stead. The 
office will be fixed up like the gin-palaces, and instead of the 
mottoes on the different doors, such as “Jug and Bottle 
Department,” ‘‘Glass Department,” ‘* Pewter 1 er and 
‘‘ Private Bar,” we will see over the different doors of the 
new magazine office, ‘* Murder Confessions received here,” 
‘*Burglars this Way,” ‘ Petty Larceny Department,” and 
sO on. 


The Weekly Register says that :—Where a Lord John Russell 
or a Beaconsfield might have quailed, there Mr. Stead rushes 
in and is quite ready, and it takes comfort to its soul that the 
confessional will continue to flourish, ‘‘ despite the insidious 
method of attack innocently devised by Mr, Punch’s new pope 
penny-a-linus, who seeks to travesty it,” 
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By Arminius VAMBERY. 
The Illustration of Books and Newspapers. 
y Henry BLACKBURN. 
A Chinese View of Railways in China. 
(With a Map.) By Func Yer. 
Play and Players on the Riviera. 
y W. Fraser Rar. 
The Glut of Junior Officers in the Army. 
By Gen. Sir Joun ADYE. 
The Naturalist on the Pampas. 
By W. H. Hupson. 
The Land and its Owners in Past ‘limes 
(Ad Populum). 
By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
Crete and the Sphakiots. 
Cuaries EpwWARDES. 
Party Prospects. By T. E. Kewser. 
Dante and the ‘‘ New oe ‘a 
Ww. Cross. 
The Working of ‘' The People’. 3 Palace.” 
By Sir Epmunp Hay Currin 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 





January. 6s. 
University Education in Jreland. 
By the Most Rev. J. Heavy, D.D., 
Coadjutor Bishop of Clonfert. 


ees 
y Dr. St. Gzorce Mivart, F.R.S. 
athe es ~ Early British Christianity. 
y a Member of the Cambrian 
pak set se Bar Association. 
The Potato. By D. Sampson. 
**The Sacrifices of Masses.” 
By the Rev. Austin RicHARDSON. 
Aéropedia. By ANpkew T. Sippacp. 
Mr. Gladstone and Blessed John Fisher. 
By the Rev. Joun Morris, S.J., F.S.A. 
The Baltimore Centenary. EDITORIAL, 








THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


February. 2s. 6d. 


Government by Chief Clerks. 
By W. H. S. Ausrey, LL.D. 
By W. Miter. 
By Jonn Massiz. 
The “ Struggle-for- 


The Making of Germany. 

Middle Class Education. 

Parisian Darwinism: 
Lifeur.’ 

The Marriage Question from a Scientific 
Point of View. By ALice BopINGTON. 

Property in Land. By Sir GEorce CAMPBELL. 

A Theory of Laughter. By Joun O'NEILL. 








THE NEW REVIEW. 


February. 6d. 
Is the Game = the Candle? 
By Georce WynpuaM, M.P, 
The Deterioration in — Society. 
By Hamiton Aip&. 





A Pieasant Prelate. 
y Miss Harriet W. Preston. 
Thoughts on Republics, 
By Georce SAINTsBURY. 
A Hermit of Our Own Day. 
By Epwarp Corrine, 
Our Naval Coaling-Stations in the Eastern 
Seas. By Sir Ricuarp Teme ce, Bart., M.P. 
Studies in Character. JI.—Mr. Charles 
Stewart Parnell, M.P. 
Folios and Footlights. By L. F. Austin. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 
THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





January. 53. 
The Native a of India. 
y Sir Leper Grirrin, K.C.S.I. 
The Model oe Al in China. 
By Freprric H. Batrour. 
The Turkish Army of the Olden Time (con.). 
By Colonel Tyrreui. 
Political Training ¢ Hindoos. 
By J. Ls —— WHEELER. 
Ten Days in Mysore. . D. Ress. 
Afghan Poetry of the Pa Foca Century. 
y C. E. Bipputpn. 
The Officering of the Indian Army. 
Western Buddhism, 
By Miss Hacen GrauamM McKeruie. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 





January. 6s. 
The Life of Lord John Russell. 
The Conquest of Algeria. 
The Voyage of the Challenger. 
Vitzthum’s London, Gastein, and Sadowa. 
Democracy in Switzerland. 
Naval Supremacy and Naval Tactics. 
Curzon’s Russia in Central Asia. 
The Wages of Labour. 
A Hanovesian Marriage. 
Parlitmentary Procedure (Questions). 
The English in Egypt. 





THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
REVIEW (Quarterly). 





January. 5S. 
Fustel de Coulanges. By H. A. L. Fisuer. 
Sir Richard Church. Part I. 
By STANLEY LAang-Poots. 
The Execution of Major André. 
By Hrasert Haines. 
Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange. Part I. 
By the Rev. Georce EpMuNpDson. 
The German Peasant War of 1525. 
By C. W. C. Oman. 
The Hundreds of Domesday. 
By W. H. Stevgnson. 











THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


February. as. Ed. 
Political Economy and Strikes. 
By Sir Guitrorp Moteswortn, K.C.L.E, 
The Fairy Mythology of a 


y C. S. Bosweti. 
The Second-class Clergy. 
By Rev. A. M. Witcox. 
A Dialogue with a Mummy. 
By Gracomo Lgoparpt. 
Local Government for igtand. 
By Earl Fortescue. 
Temperance and tte fa Houses. 
E, MACNAUGHTEN, 
Eirdausi’s Lyrical Postry. 
sy Cuarces J. PICKERING. 
Random Recollections of Corsica. 
By Cacit F, Parr. 
The gre Sem of of Helicon, By Witttam Watson, 
Out of the Depths. 
By Hon. A. E. Gatuorne-Harpy, M.P. 





THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





January. §s. 


New Testament Lexicography. 

Further Considerations on Proposed Changes 
in the Scottish Liturgy. 

Annals of the ‘‘ Low Church Party.” 

Methods of Truth-seeking. 

Three Controversial Novels. 

Mr. Baring-Gould and the Holy Eucharist in 
the First Three Centuries. 

Eng'ish Monasticism in the 
Century. 

Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers. 

Robert Brett: his Life and Work. 

The Educational Work of the Church of 
Ireland. 

English Liturgical Colours. 

Prevention of Paupezism, 


Sixteenth 








THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Fanuary. 4. 
Robert Browning. 
‘Lhe Lord's Supper and the Liturgy. 
Sir John Hawkwood. 
The Pentateuch Controversy. 
The Roll of Battle Abbey. 
Prince Adam Cazartoryski. 
Cardinal Wolsey and Hampton Court. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
Short Reviews and Brief Notices. 
summaries of Foreign Periodicals. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Sanuary. 
Sir John Hawkwood and italian Condottieri. 
Sir Wi'liam Rowan Hamilton, 
The Bli:.d and the Deaf. 
Alexander 1. of Russia and the Poles, 
The Church in Wales. 
Haddon Hall. 
Extradition. 
Early Christian Biography. 
County Counse!. 
The Coming Session. 





THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 





January. 
Ecclesiastical Sins in a Scotland. 
y J. Curupert Happen, 
The Prehistoric bane 
The Vikings. 
The Capture of Versailles. 
From the Moniteur. 
Philosophy in Scotland. 
More t opular Songs of Italy. 
By Evitn Marcet. 
The Scottish Universities Commission. 
By Prorgssor Knicut, LL.D- 














110 THE REVIEW 


LEADING ARTICLES 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE IN EGYPT. 
A BRILLIANT RESULT OF SEVEN YEARS’ LABOUR. 


In the Edinburgh Review for January, there appears 
a very valuable survey of the good work which has 
been done in Egypt during the seven years of British 
occupation. For political importance as well as for the 
solid quality of its journalistic workmanship it deserves 
the leading place among the leading articles of the 
month. 


The author, who writes evidently with a close inside 
acquaintance with the administration of Egypt, thinks 
that “ Englishmen may well be proud of what has been 
done in Egypt.” But he moralises that “we must be- 
ware of leaving the country before that work is com- 
— and able to stand alone.” For us to withdraw would 

ring back the rule of the pachas. Reform varies directly 
with English interference. Where we control, as in 
Public Works, Finance, and the War Department, there 
is progress—great progress. In Justice and Education, 
which we leave in native hands, things are at a stand- 
still. 
THE MAINSPRING OF REFORM IN EGYPT. 


The mainspring of reform in Egypt consists in the fact 
that with a British army in occupation of the country, the 
English Government can, if it chooses, always enforce the 
adoption of any line of conduct on the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. The security for the execution of reforms is to be 
found in the presence in high office of British officers 
and officials. The following list of Egyptian officials who 
are English, gives us a glimpse of the backbone of the 
system by which Egypt has been Anglicised. 


Controller of the Prisons, 

Chief of the Sanitary Depart- 
ment and five Doctors. 

Inspector-General of Police, 
three Deputies, and eighteen 
Officers. 

Director of the Lighthouses, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Director-General of Accounts. 

Director of Customs. 

Commander-in-Chief of Army 
and sixty-five Officers. 

Under-Secretary of Public 
Works and fifteen irregular 
Officers, . 





THE REFORMS ACHIEVED AND IN PROGRESS. 


The reviewer summarises these as follows :— 

(1.) The total abolition of the courbash or bastinado— 
a social revolution of the first-class. Since 1884 its use 
as a means of compelling payment of taxation and the 
giving of evidence has practically ceased. 

(2.) The partial abolition of the corvée, or system of 
forced labour. This was achieved in face of the vehement 
opposition of the French Government, which delayed it 
for 2} years. From 1882-5 234,000 men were compelled 
to serve for nothing 100 days a year. In 1888 the 
number had fallen to 59,000, and this year it is hoped to 
abolish the corvée altogether. 

(3.) Progress in checking corruption among officials. 
Salaries have been regularly paid, the number of officials 
diminished, and the pay of the remainder increased. A 
Minister of the Interior and a Governor of Port Said have 
been made examples of. A more efficient system of 
inspection, a more searching audit of accounts, and a 
better administration of the law have diminished, although 
they have not extirpated, the evil. 


OF REVIEWS. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


(4.) Slavery has practically received its death-stroke. 
The sale of slaves by pro!essional slave-traders, of whom 
there were thirty-two in Cairo alone in 1882, has ceased. 
The importation of slaves has almost ceased, and large 
numbers of slaves have been freed. Freedom may be 
obtained by application to the Manumission bureaux. 

(5.) Progress made in settlement of agrarian questions. 
Land valued at £2,300,000 has been transferred to the 
fellaheen, the village money-lender has gradually disap- 
peared, and the law of foreclosure of mortgages has been 
amended. 

(6.) The Egyptian army remodelled now consists of 12,700 
officers and men, and is adequate to repel, when under 
English command, the attacks of the Dervishes. 

(7.) The police force is now so efficient that brigandage 
has practically been extirpated, and public security in the 
towns is up to the European standard. 

(8.) Prisons, hospitals, and lunatic asylums all improved, 
and sanitary reforms set on foot. 

(9.) The civil government of the frontier for 200 miles 
north of Wadi Halfa handed over to an English com- 
mandant who has secured content, payment of taxes, and 
suppression of smuggling. 

(10.) Great public works carried out. Notably the 
repair of the barrage or great weir at the head of the 
delta which will be completed this year at a cost of 
£400,000. Another £600,000 has been spent in develop- 
ment of irrigation works, and the old corrupt system of 
distributing water cut up root and branch. 

(11.) Great improvement in railways, 45 per cent. of 
gross receipts spent in keeping lines in repair. ‘They are 
now up to Continental level. £800,000 is about to be 
spent on new lines. 

(12.) The right of the Egyptian Government to frame 
police regulations binding upon foreigners recognised for 
1889, when the international tribunals were prolonged 
for five years, 

(13.) More stringent Customs regulations, recognised 
by eight Powers, have, to a certain extent, checked 
smuggling. 

(14.) The budget has been balanced. Taxation -has 
been reduced, and is to be still further reduced, and still 
the expenditure has been more than defrayed by the 
receipts. In 1884 Egypt could only borrow at 7 per 
cent. In 1889 she could borrow at 4. Unifieds, in 1884, 
were 69. In 1889 they touched 94. 


WORK STILL TO BE DONE, 


(1.) Education to be improved. 
being outstripped by Copts and Syrians, 

(2.) Provincial administration now free from English 
interference to be freed from corruption and extortion. 

(3.) Native tribunals, manned by judges without-lega! 
training or experience demand attention. 

(4.) Customs regulations to be extended to subjects of 
all the Powers. 

(5.) Preference stock to be converted, and saving of 
£159,000 effected. 

(6.) Criminal jurisdiction to be transferred from the 
Consular Courts to the mixed tribunals, 

Such is a very much condensed summary of: an 
article which should be read by every one who has any 
misgivings as to the net outcome of the mass of blunder- 
ing that drifted us into. the bombardment of. Alexandria 
and the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


DO DEAD MEN DREAM? 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE SCIENCE OF GHOSTS, 


Messrs. TRUBNER & ComPANyY publish twice a year 
a plain, unpretending-looking volume in a green paper 
back. It bears the unattractive name of “ Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research.” This dull title 
covers a mine of the most sensational articles issued 
from the periodical press. There are fifty pages of the 
present number written by Mr. F. W. H. Myers, which 
outdo in interest almost any fifty pages which have been 
printed recently. They are entitled, “On Recognised 
Apparitions Occurring more than a year after Death,” 
and they consist of a collection of well-authenticated 
ghost stories, upon which Mr. Myers bases a theory that 
apparitions are in reality the dreams of the dead men, 
and can be explained scientifically by the analogy of 
telepathy. 


WHAT IS A GHOST? 


Mr. Myers dismisses as unscientific the popular con- 
ception of a ghost as a dead person permitted to com- 
municate with the living. His definition of a ghost is that 
it is a manifestation of persistent personal energy, or that 
it is a residue of the force or energy which the man gener- 
ated while he was still alive, which clings to the locality 
in which he spent his existence. He argues plausibly 
that the best key to the laws governing the phenomena 
of apparitions is most likely to be suggested by studying 
the laws which govern the manifestation of spirits while 
in the flesh. 

“Two such laws I believe to exist. In the first place, 
I believe that telepathy—the transference of thought 
through other than sensory channels—exists both as 
between embodied spirits and as between embodied and 
disembodied spirits. I hold that apparitions after death 
result from the continued exercise of the same energy by 
the spirits of the departed. 

“And in the second place I regard it as analogically 
probable that ‘ghosts’ must therefore as a rule represent, 
not conscious or central currents of intelligence, but 
mere automatic projections from consciousnesses which 
have their centres elsewhere.” 


‘A DEAD MAN DREAMING OF HIS SKELETON, 


This is somewhat obscure, but it is better illustrated by 
the extraordinary story of the well-authenticated discovery 
of a skeleton by a revelation in a dream. 

“A man is murdered in a bedroom of a Scotch farmhouse. 
His body is carried out and hastily buried in the open 
field. For forty years the murdered man retains some 
consciousness of this tragedy. He broods over the fact of 
his death in that room, his interment in that stony hillock. 
At last the bedroom is occupied by a man sensitive to 
the peculiar influence which (on our hypothesis) these 
broodings of deceased persons diffuse. The dream of the 
dead passes into the dream of the living; it persists in 
——’s mind with the same intensity as in the murdered 
man’s own imagination. The purpose once achieved,— 
the discovery made,—the obsession ceases. 

“ And at any rate this conception of a dead man’s dream, 
—of a probably unconscious gravitation of some frac- 
tion of his disembodied entity towards his old asso- 
ciations,—a flowing of some backwater of his being’s 
current into channels familiar long ago,—will serve to 
supply a fairly coherent conception of the meaning of 
those vague hauntings into which, as we have seen, our 
narratives of recognised post-mortem apparitions imper- 
ceptibly glide.” 


II! 


THE ANALOGY OF THE ELECTRIC LAMP, 


This story of a dead man’s dream is as weird as any 
professional wizard ever invented. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to translate the conception into language which can 
be understood by those not familiar with the technical 
phraseology of psychical researchers. But if we might 
make a bold effort we should say that it amounts to a 
theory that a man does not die altogether and pass 
totally into a different state of being. A certain shadowy 
semblance of himself lingers behind, which, when the 
dead man elsewhere dreams of his old life, assumes a 
more palpable shape, and occasionally becomes visible to 
the eyes of mortals, as the slender filament of the incan- 
descent lamp becomes luminous when the electricity is 
turned on. 


SOME AUTHENTIC GHOSTS, 


Of this several extraordinary illustrations are given 
by Mr. Myers. One story is told by an American 
commercial traveller, which describes how his sister 
appeared to him, nine years after her death, at noonday. 
The peculiarity of this ghost was that the brother saw 
upon his sister’s face a red scratch which he had never 
seen during her lifetime. He hastened home and told the 
story to his parents. His mother was at once thrown into 
a state of profound consternation, and confessed while 
laying out the corpse she had inadvertently scratched its 
face and had hidden the fact from every human being until 
the apparition of her daughter’s ghost bearing the scratch 
on her cheek compelled her to confess what had happened. 
Another story tells how an old Lady Carnarvon, who died 
in 1826, appeared in her house at Petworth some eleven 
years later. A very curious story is told, in Dale 
Owen’s “ Footfalls,” of a washerwoman’s ghost who per- 
sistently haunted another woman for several nights, 
urging her to go to a priest who would pay 3s. Iod. 
which she owed to some one not mentioned. Following 
up this clue, it was found that she actually did owe 3s. 10d. 
to a grocer. The sum was paid, and the hauntings ceased. 
The ghost of Voltaire is said to have been seen writing 
as lately as 1867, in the Chateau de Pragins, near Nyon, 
in Switzerland. Mr. Myers suggests that in many of these 
cases the apparition is due to something like the working 
out of a post-hypnotic suggestion. 


WHY GHOSTS HAUNT PLACES, 


“Thus we may conceive a murdered man, for instance, 
as feeling persistently that he ought not to have 
been murdered,—that his existence should still be 
continuing in his earthly home. And if his appari- 
tion is seen in that home, we need not say that he is 
‘condemned to walk there,’ but rather that his memory 
or his dream goes back irresistibly to the scene to which 
in a sense he feels that he still belongs. I say ‘his 
memory or his dream;’ but it is of course possible 
that neither word may suggest a close parallel to what 
actually occurs. There may be a deeper severance in 
the personality of the dead. There is nothing Jer se 
improbable in the idea that our personality—so much 
more fractionable even during our earthly life than we 
were wont to imagine—should be susceptible, when 
liberated from the body, of still profounder divisions. 
For the present, however, it seems better to keep to 
more familiar analogies, and to use the word ‘dream’ as 
the widest term available; though, of course, without 
assuming that the decedent is in any sense asleep.” 

It is evident that, if Mr. Myers is right, we shall have 
to reconstruct the whole of our theory of personality. 





112 THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT POLAND. 
A CONSERVATIVE TRIBUTE TO A CHRISTIAN TZAR. 


Quire the most remarkable article in the Quarterly 
Review is that in which this organ of Conservatism pays 
its tardy but emphatic tribute to the memory of the Tzar 
Alexander the First, and presents in clear relief the truth 
about Poland. Upon no subject has British sympathy 
been more grossly misled than on the wrongs of Poland, 
and it is satisfactory to find in the literary headquarters 
of English Conservatism a recognition of the truth at last. 
The Quarterly reviewer, who takes as his text the 
recently published memoirs of Prince Adam Czartoriski, 
which are also reviewed in the London Quarterly, 
admits that it is now difficult to look back on the Polish 
insurrections without feeling impatient at the mendacious 
reports by which our sympathies were abused. ‘“ The 
simple truth being that the facts were reversed, the in- 
jurers playing the part of the injured, and the oppressors 
that of the oppressed.” The explanation and even the 
justification of Poland’s present low estate is the implac- 
able hatred which the nobles have earned from the great 
part of the people. It was the lot of the poor murdered 
peasants, ‘the dirt of the earth,” hopelessly enslaved for 
centuries, whose masters had a right to kill them as 
though they were cattle in the fields, which supplies the 
true key to the so-called misfortunes of the country. 


THE REAL TYRANTS IN POLAND. 


The Poles have brought on their own ruin by their folly, 
disunion, and misrule. ‘They were slave-holders onthe most 
merciless conditions, who refused to regard their slaves 
as their fellow creatures, and almost grudged them the 
same air as themselves. “1 know of no country in 
Christendom,” said a priest at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, ‘“‘ where the peasants are so badly treated. 
They were crushed as a millstone crusheth the corn.” 
Terribly have their sufferings been avenged. Without 
palliating the partitions of Poland, the Quarterly reviewer 
points out that Poland has succumbed to the law, ‘‘ What- 
soever a man soweth so shall he reap.” He admits 
without reserve that it is owing to Russian interference 
that “the peasants are now comparatively prosperous, 
and are on the whole more independent than the 
exatmg d of almost any other country.” This was 
argely due to the spirit which Alexander I. infused into 
Russian policy. ‘ Above all,” said he to the Pole’s noble- 
man in 1812, “do not forget the toilers of the ground, 
they are the most useful class of all, and your peasants 
have always been treated as helots.” 


AN IDEAL PRINCE. 

The sketch of the character of Alexander I., which 
forms the second and most interesting part of this 
remarkable review, will come as a revelation to most 
English readers who persist in regarding Russian Tzars 
as odious tyrants. The following extracts give us a 
picture of a sovereign the like of whom Europe has 
seldom seen, and whose memory mankind should not 
willingly let die :— 

“The character of Alexander forms the most interesting 
feature in the Czartoriski Memoirs. It sounds something 
fabulous as we read of the benevolence, gentleness, and 
ideal purity of aim of this young Prince, born of such a man 
as Paul, and descended from such a woman as Catherine. 
But God has times when He sends forth une dme blanche, 
without father, mother, or descent. Young, open, and 
amiable, thinking only of justice and philanthropy, he set 
himself to carry out what may be called the programme 
of his life, in the better administration of justice, the 


emancipation of the masses, equitable reforms, and 
liberal institutions.” 


HIS SIMPLICITY AND HUMILITY. 


He would take long walks into the country unattended ; 
wore no ornaments, not a ring, nor even, though scrupu- 
lously punctual, a watch; detested flattery, never played 
cards, and disliked snuff and tobacco; would help, more- 
over, to move a wounded or sick soldier, and was known 
to have stopped his carriage—never attended by guards— 
within a few miles of Vilna, and take up an old and lame 
peasant woman, painfully plodding on the road. 

Of his treatment of the Poles after the French invasion, 
the Quarterly reviewer says :— 

It may be doubted whether history records such Christian 
deeds on the part of a conqueror, in the first blush of victory, 
towards a people who had defied him in council and opposed 
him in the field; none, it is certain, ever done in so noble 
a manner. 

HIS CAPACITY, 


Of his contemporaries, all who knew him spoke in 
terms of eulogy. Stein says of him that, on entering 
upon his struggle with Napoleon, he took for his motto, 
“ Confiance en Dieu, courage, perséverance, union,” and, 
surrendering -himself to the inspiration of his large- 
hearted and noble soul, he hurled the giant to the 
ground. General Moreau, hearing an officer speak of 
him as “the best of Princes,” interposed eagerly, “ You 
may say, sir, the best of men,” adding that the Emperor 
had that uncommon fault, an excess of modesty. The 
Marquis of Londonderry says :— 

There was no better physical and moral safeguard than in the 
personal character of the reigning sovereign Alexander, a 
mixture of benevolence and rectitude, a high sense of religion, 
and a generous view on all subjects. 


It has been doubted whether the great piety and 
humanity of Alexander were compatible with the energy, 
firmness, and far-sightedness of a military commander ; 
but here our Wellington’s dictum comes in with its plain 
and unexaggerated weight: “The Emperor of Russia 
aspears to have taken every measure which could lead to 
the total defeat and destruction of his enemy.” Of 
his personal courage also there could be no doubt, for he 
exposed his life equally in the field and in the pestilential 
hospitals at Vilna and elsewhere, speaking the kindest 
and most judicious words of consolation to the inmates in 
their various tongues. 


HIS RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


No man recorded in history has been known 
to be guided in all things, great and small, by 
stricter dictates of reiigion than Alexander I. The 
idea of the so-called “Holy Alliance” originated 
with him. This was a scheme for the strict observance 
of Christian principles between Christian nations—espe- 
cially suggested to a thoughtful mind at the termination 
of Napoleon’s wars—which was drawn up and signed by 
him, and joined later by the Kings of France and Prussia. 
It forms, however, a consistent feature in the history of 
this unique sovereign—a history, in other words, of 
a great heart, appointed by Providence to fill one of 
the highest places in this world, and recognising no 
other remedy for the sins and miseries of mankind than 
the genuine practice of the precepts of Christ. 

So far the Quarterly reviewer. These extracts have 
more than a historical interest. They suggest to all those 
who have carelessly assumed that every Tzar must neces- 
sarily be a tyrant, and probably a ruffian, that it would be 
well for them to reconsider their assumptions in relation 
to the Tzar of to-day as well as of the Tzar of 1812. 
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f LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


MY VISION OF THINGS TO COME. 


BY MR. HENRY LABOUCHERE, M.P. 


In the Forum for January, Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
whom the editor describes as the “leader of the Radical 
ring of the Liberal party in England,” contributes an 
article on Democracy in England, which is a prophecy of 
things to come. Before he begins his prophecy he 
writes a little history, starting, as all good Radicals 
should, from the scaffold of Charles I. The history of 
the Georges he summarises in the sentence, “It is a 
history of rival gangs of aristocrats struggling for power.” 
Before the Reform Bill of 1832 was passed the middle 
classes were only the sleeping partners of the aristocracy, 
not until 1885 was a democratic Parliament elected. Mr. 
Labouchere then describes the existing state of things in 
England. Lord Salisbury, an aristocrat to the back-bone, 
who regards the House of Commons as a necessary evil, 
governs the country by the aid of one or two fairly able 
administrators, and several aristocrats, most of whom 
would find it difficult to earn a living, if without prestige 
or protection they were to endeavour to maintain them- 
selves as clerks in a commercial house. They are sup- 
ported by a Tory ruck in the Parliament ; ‘a more con- 
temptible set of men it would be difficult to conceive.” 
In the country they are supported by every man with the 
soul of the flunkey, by rich men who corrupt the electors, 
and the Primrose League which uses the ingrained 
snobbery of the Englishman and the Englishwoman, in 
order to corrupt the electorate. ‘Entertainments are 
given at which refreshments are provided much belowtheir 
real cost, and the youths of the aristocracy sing comic 
songs and the daughters sing and play on the banjo.” 
But all their efforts would not secure them a majority 
without the Unionists, among whom there are only two 
men of mark, Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. 
Of Lord Hartington, Mr. Labouchere says little; of 
Mr. Chamberlain he says much, in this vein:—‘ The 
Tories keep Mr. Chamberlain tied to them by satis- 
fying his social cravings, and inviting him and his 
family to their London entertainments and to their 
country houses, where the poor man is as much out of it 
as a Texas cowboy would be in a club of New York 
dudes.” Among English Liberals there are only two men 
after Mr. Gladstone who count; they are Sir Wm. Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley. The others are only anxious to get their 
noses into the public manger. Sir William Harcourt, like 
Dugald Dalgetty, is a man of war, “perhaps a little 
versatile in his convictions.” From being a Saul to the 
Irish he has become ‘a very Paul, breathing out fire and 
vengeance against those who do not regard the denial of 
Home Rule to Ireland as the most wicked of crimes.” 
The artisans are Radical, but it is doubtful whether there 
are many Socialists among them. When they are joined 
by the agricultural labourers they will sweep everything 
before them. But the agricultural labourers have not 
yet joined them; they have been cowed by long centuries 
of serfdom. Their emancipation will come, however, and 
this, according to Mr. Labouchere, is the conclusion of 
the matter. 

“The result of the struggle can hardly be doubted. 
Every year we shall become more democratic. The 
monarchy, shorn of its wasteful and expensive tom- 
fooleries will continue. The aristocracy, both as leaders 
and as hereditary legislators, will disappear. The 


Established Church will be deprived of its endowments, 
which will be devoted to purposes of education. Our 

t landlords will, by the effect of natural laws, be 
removed off the face of the country, and the occupier of 
land will to all intents and purposes become its owner. 
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Taxation will be apportioned as shoulders are best able 
to bear it. Education will be free and its scope enlarged. 
All privileges that are due to the law will be swept away. 
The social lines of demarcation between classes will be 
less sharply defined. Economy will replace extravagance 
in our public departments. Sinecures and excessive 
salaries will no longer exist. Our foreign policy will be 
modelled on that of the United States. In our villages, 
village councils will replace the rule of the squire and of 
the parson. There will be fewer very rich men in the 
land, and fewer very poor men. Every institution that 
conflicts with democracy will vanish. Ireland will have 
her own Parliament, and her own executive, paramount 
in all local matters, and will become a source of strength, 
and no longer of weakness, to the empire. This will 
probably be followed by a general federalisation of the 
United Kingdom. England, Wales, and Scotland wilt 
each have, like Ireland, a local Parliament, and an 
imperial senate will replace our present Lords and 
Commons.” 


A REJOINDER BY MR. W. H. MALLOCK. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Mallock replies to the 
foregoing article by a paper entitled ‘“‘ Mr. Labouchere: 
the Democrat.” It is for the most part dull; but towards 
the end it is sufficiently rude to be piquant. ‘Language 
from which the mere rudiments of civilised manners ” 
ought to “have kept him at an eternal and tantalising 
distance,” seems congenial to Mr. Mallock in describing 
this “ political Puck, who has stuck on his shoulders the 
head of a political Caliban.” His conception of Mr. La- 
bouchere as a victim to “Mr. Stead’s enthusiasms” is as 
amusing as his description of Mr. Stead as the “ Dancing 
Dervish of Journalism,” who knows nothing of the upper 
classes except from “the pictures of swells on the backs 
of comic songs!” which we are left to suppose are the 
only reading of that dancing dervish aforesaid. After 
some rather dreary pages exposing Mr. Labouchere’s 
exaggerations in the article in the Yorum, Mr. Mallock 
settles down to the congenial task of telling the American 
public who and what the Radical leader is. 

There is a good deal of bitter malice in the neatly-com- 
pacted sentences in which Mr. Mallock satirises the 
humorist of the gallery who is always playing to the 
stalls,—the Radical whose Radicalism is a mere per- 
sonal game, the chief charm of which is its charming 
incongruity with the whole tenor of his life. His occu- 
pation, devised as a remedy for a certain social obscurity 
brought about by his own fault, was to amuse and annoy 
the classes as editor of 7yu¢h, and to frighten and annoy 
the classes as the leader of a terrible democracy. He is 
the typical speculator in the unearned increment, who is 
always endeavouring to appropriate, by some means or 
other, the enhanced value of other men’s labour and 
enterprise, and employing his leisure in denouncing land- 
lords as robbers. “I trust,” says Mr. Mallock, after 
describing Mr. Labouchere’s new house midway between 
Westminster Abbey and the House of Lords, ‘he may 
live long to enjoy his convenient home, to make friends of 
his cynical enemies by his fascinating insincerity, and by 
his whole career to turn Radicalism into a comedy.” He 
predicts, however, that when the day comes for the 
Radical battle of Armageddon he will lead his followers 
into action like the Moses of the Pentateuch, and wil 
lead them out of it like the Moses of the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” 

At this rate political controversy as to Democracy in 
England seems rapidly destined to descend to the ‘eve! of 
the bargee. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICA. 


Mr. GLADSTONE and Mr. Blaine discuss Free Trade 
and Protection from the American standpoint at great 
length in the North American. After preparing a careful 
frécis of both papers,1 cancelled it as too drearily 
polemical, and confine myself to a couple of quotations from 
Mr. Gladstone’s paper :— 


Each of the rolling years teaches me more and more fixedly 
to think, that in international transactions the British nation for 
“the present enjoys a commercial primacy ; that no country in 
the world shows any capacity to wrest it from us, except it be 
America; that, if America shall frankly adopt and steadily 
maintain a system of free trade, she will by degrees, perhaps 
not slow degrees, outstrip us in the race, and will probably take 
the place which at present belongs to us ; but that she will not 
injure us by the operation. On the contrary, she will do us 
good. Her freedom of trade will add to our present commerce 
and our present wealth, so that we shall be better than we now 
are. .. . So that the citizens of two countries long friendly, 
and evidently destined to yet closer friendliness, may now calmly 
and safely pursue an argument which, from either of the oppos- 
ing points of view, has the most direct bearing on the wealth, 
comfort, and well-being of the people on both sides of the 
water. 

The economical question which I have been endeavouring to 
discuss is a very large one. Nevertheless it dwindles, in my 
view, when it is compared with the paramount question of the 
American future viewed at large. There is a vision of terri- 
tory, population, power, passing beyond all experience. The 
exhibition to mankind, for the first time in history, of free 
institutions on a gigantic scale, is momentous, and I have 
enough faith in freedom, enough distrust of all that is alien 
from freedom, to believe that it will work powerfully for good. 
But together with and behind these vast developments there 
will come a corresponding opportunity of social and moral in- 
fluence to be exercised over the rest of the world. And the 

uestion of questions for us, as trustees for our posterity, is, 
What will be the nature of this influence? Will it make us, 
the children of the senior races, who will have to come under its 
action, better or worse? Not what manner of producer, but 
what manner of man is the American of the future to be? 

American love of freedom will, beyond all doubt, be to some 
extent qualified, perhaps in some cases impaired, by the subtle 
influence of gold, aggregated by many hands in vaster masses 
than have yet been known. 

But, to rise higher still, how will the majestic figure, about 
to become the largest and most powerful on the stage of the 
world’s history, make use of his power? Will it be instinct 
with moral life in proportion to its material strength ! Will he 
uphold and propagate the Christian tradition with that surpassing 
energy which marks him in all the orcinary pursuits of life ? 
Will he maintain with a high hand an unfaltering reverence 
for that law of nature which is anterior to the Gospel, and 
supplies the standard to which it appeals, the very foundation on 
which it is built up? Will he fully know, and fully act upon 
the knowledge, that both reverence and strictness are essential 
conditions of all high and desirable well-being ? And will he 
be a leader and teacher to us of the old world in rejecting and 
denouncing all the miserable degrading sophistries by which the 
arch-enemy, ever devising more and more subtle schemes against 
us, seeks at one stroke perhaps to lower us beneath the brutes, 
assuredly to cut us off from the hope and from the source of the 
final good? One thing is certain : his temptations will multi- 
ply with his power ; his responsibilities with his opportunities. 
Will the seed be sown among the thorns ? Will worldliness 
overrun the ground and blight its flowers and its fruit? On the 
answers to these questions, and to such as these, it will depend 
whether this new revelation of power upon the earth is also to 
be a revelation of virtue ; whether it shall prove a blessing or 
acurse. May Heaven avert every darker omen, and grant that 
the latest and largest growth of the great Christian civilisation 
shall also be the brightest and the best ! 


OF REVIEWS. 
THE MONSTROUS REGIMEN OF WOMEN. 


A BLAST BY MR. GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH writes in the Forum on “ Woman’s 
Place in the State.” Civilisation, he admits, has begun 
to be measured by the degree of woman’s ascendency ; 
but the article is one vehement protest against the recog- 
nition of their influence in the legislative sphere. He 
even carries his zeal agairist female government so far as 
to attack Her Majesty. He says :— 

Queen Victoria is cited as a paragon of female govern- 
ment. The truth, as every one ought to know, is that 
she reigns but does not govern. As wearer of the crown she 
has social duties of an important kind, which since the death of 
her consort have never been performed, and the persistent 
neglect of which, in spite of faithful advice and warnings, have 
in the case of Ireland led to the most calamitous results. The 
Queen’s life and merits have been domestic. In her ‘‘ Journal,’ 
there are two references to public events, one the Franco- 
German and the other the Egyptian war. In the first the 
writer had a son-in-law, in the second she hadason. Should 
the time ever come, as, with revolutionary forces of all kinds at 
work, is conceivable, when it may be necessary for the salvation 
of the country to adopt a policy involving some risk to the 
Crown, the sex of the sovereign may prove a serious misfortune, 
since it is impossible to give counsels involving any risk to a 
woman. 


Considering that in the ordinary discharge of the 
functions of her sex woman exposes herself to much 
greater peril than man does in the discharge of the duties 
of citizenship, this remark is a fair sample of Mr. 
Smith’s style. He even asks what special interest of 
woman can be named that has suffered at the hands of a 
legislature composed of their sons, brothers, and hus- 
bands! He then describes the grievances which have 
been removed in the last few years, all of which had been 
imposed by legislatures of their sons, brothers, and hus- 
bands. Mr. Smith’s article is in form a reply to the 
report of a committee of the Senate in favour of the en- 
franchisement of women. There is not much which is 
new in the article beyond the incidental admissions which 
vitiate its main contentions. 

“The feelings of the sexes,” says he, “towards each 
other must change before woman, like man, can be held 
strictly responsible for the exercise of official duties, and 
be punished for the breach of them.” Surely no greater 
injustice than is implied by this remark could be done 
to woman by man, for without being held closely to 
responsibility, efficiency can never be secured. Another 
curious remark which he makes, is that a man “ when he 
marries and takes upon him the heavy burden of a wife 
and family, expects as a reward a loving partner and a 
happy home.” Considering on whom the burden falls of 
bringing forth her family and caring for it, the inability 
of Mr. Smith to see the question which he is discussing 
from any but a masculine point of view needs no further 
illustration. His argument in briet seems to amount to 
this:—A happy home is impossible if thereare two opinions 
upon public matters; therefore there shall only be one, and 
that one shall be the man’s. To allow the woman to 
have an opinion of her own is to diminish the reward by 
which man is tempted into matrimony. It would be 
interesting to have another article by Mrs. Goldwin 
Smith, and see what she thinks about it. 

As a fitting pendant to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s com- 
placent assertion that women have no longer any griev- 
ances which male legislatures will not redress, I give the 
following extract from Mary Livermore’s paper in the 
North American Review for January :— 


The question of marriage and divorce laws, and their re- 
formation, is one in which women are vitally interested, for they 
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are generally the deepest su ferers from the laws’ immoral and 
ual action, and for them there is the least redress. 

"The husband has legal control of the person of the wife; her 
services belong to him, and have no money value. She is ex- 
pected to work for food, shelter, and clothing, and is thus made 
a pauperised dependant on her husband. Whatever gains 
accrue from her unpaid labour become his property. If she has 
leisure and ability to engage in money-making employments 
after performing the household labour, many of the States of 
the Union give her earnings also to the husband. 

Only six of the United States allow the married mother to be 
an equal owner and guardian of the minor children with their 
father. In all other Sjates the father is their sole owner and 
guardian, If the mother has no ownership in her little children, 
whom she wins in the valley of death, at the risk of her own 
life, she is indeed pauperised, most abject, most wretched. 
There should be legal equality established between the husband 
and the wife, equal ownership of the family property, equal 
guardianship of the minor children. If I should publish the sad 
stories of injustice, wrong, and outrage of which they have been 
the silent victims, perpetrated under cover of laws made by men 
for the government of both sexes in married life, and by hus- 
bands who intend to be in the main fair and just, I would 
startle the community. 


A SCHEME FOR INTERNATIONAL ROGUE- 
CATCHING. 


In the Quzrterly Review, at the close of a long and 
carefully-written article on Extradition, the writer ventures 
to throw out the following suggestion :— 


A general, and, as far as possible, universal system of extra- 
dition between civilised States is much to be desired. In order 
to effect such a system, it might be found possible to establish 
an International Union, all parties to which should engage to 
mutually surrender fugitive criminals, under certain fixed con- 
ditions, to be expressed in an International Convention, forming 
the basis of the Union, This plan has already been adopted in 
many cases where it is desired to treat in a uniform manner a 
subject of common interest to many States, and it is found on 
the whole to work well, and is steadily growing in favour. We 
may cite as instances the Postal, Copyright, and Industrial 
Property Unions, 

The majority of States are now practically agreed on the main 
= which should govern extradition; and if such an 

nion could once be founded on a basis which commanded 
general assent, the hand of justice would be armed with a new 
and powerful weapon of the most far-reaching kind, and a great 
step would have been made internationally towards the main- 
tenance of law and order throughout the civilised world, 


Pending that more extensive scheme, the Quarterly 
Reviewer suggests that the following improvements might 
be made in the English law and practice of extra- 
dition :— 


1. The provision as to surrender or trial for political offences 
to be maintained as it stands. 

2. This sub-section to be amended so as to permit trial for a 
second (non-political) offence ; provided that such offence be an 
extradition offence according to the terms of the British Act, 
and that it be also comprised in the list contained in a treaty 
concluded with the State to which the prisoner is surrendered. 
Where no treaty has been concluded, an assurance to be 
received before surrender that the man to be given up shall not 
be tried for any other offence than that for which his extradition 
is granted. 

3. The restriction respecting completion of sentence or 
acquittal before surrender to another State, to be maintained. 

4. Surrender immediately or. committal to be permitted, but 


only in cases where the prisoner signifies his wish to that effect 
in writing. 


THE FUTURE AND WHAT IT HIDES IN IT. 
A SCIENTIFIC PROPHECY BY PROFESSOR THURSTON. 


PROFESSOR THURSTON, in an article in the North 
American Review, which he calls ‘The Borderland of 
Science,” indulges in a scientific forecast of things to 
come. In this paper he speculates as to the probable 
development of our race in the near future. 


THE COMING MAN AND HIS WIFE, 


I imagine that, when we look back from‘our home in the 
unseen universe, ages hence, we shall see, without much 
doubt, a race of men differing from those of to-day much 
as the man of to-day differs from his simious, perhaps 
siraian, ancestors. The brain will enlarge in its anterior 
even more than its posterior parts, and the great fore- 
head will probably overhang a heavy but mobile face, 
having a god-like intelligence of countenance ; with eyes 
large and prominent; with large nostrils; with a set of 
jaws at once fitted for the reduction of grain foods to 
pulp and to give basis for muscles capable of expressing 
great ideas by words and by play of feature. The ches: 
will be large; the abdomen will grow with the lungs. 
The limbs may probably be longer; better cushioned 
with fat than now; smaller in proportion to the rest of 
the body, as to weight at least ; though we may presume 
that this change will be made with positive gain, on the 
whole, in grace and general power. The coming man 
will be tall, and free and lofty of carriage, 

The woman of the coming race will have a similar 
development. Mind and body altering in similar direc- 
tions, her intellectual face and her noble head will be 
carried above a no less impressive form. She will grow 
with the ages and through the ages; her form will gain 
in grace and strength, in roundness and beauty; and 
she will, as always, lead man in his approach toward 
heaven. 


THE SHIP AND LOCOMOTIVE OF THE FUTURE. 


Another generation or two may see the size of the ship 
doubled and speed still further increased, the voyage across 
the Atlantic reduced to less than four days. The engineers 
of the future in the ship of the next generation must put 
the power of nearly 150,000 tons of horses into 8,000 
tons of engine; he must snugly pack in a ship 1,000 feet 
long, or perhaps less, the power of a “string-team” 500 
miles long. But all this seems perfectly possible, and 
not altogether improbable, to the hopeful engineer of to- 
day. 

On land, steam is likely yet to show powers that may 
astonish the spectator of its performances as much as at 
sea. Boys living to-day may very probably see speeds 
exceeding a hundred miles an hour attained, and the 
Continent crossed in two days or less. It may not be 
long before engines are built for such speeds. Such ap 
engine leaving New York in the morning would reacls 
San Francisco the next night. But before this can be 
done much work will be required on the road-bed, as 
well as in the improvement of the machine itself. 


THE ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTION OF FORCE, 


The time may come when his portrait may go with his 
letter, or even the words of his mouth, sent through line 
of telephone, be apparently the issue of the familiar face 
speaking, like a voice from the Arabian Nights, across 
the world. The time may yet come when the energy of 
the water pouring over that tremendous precipice oi 
Niagara over three millions of horse-power—may be 
transmitted along a copper wire to distant cities to fur- 
nish the motive power of factories, of workshops, and of 
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{nnumerable home industries, doing its share of the great 
work yet to be performed, of breaking up the present 
factory system and enabling the home-worker once more 
to compete on living terms with great aggregations of 
capital in unscrupulous hands. Great steam-engines will 
undoubtedly become generally the sources of power in 
our larger cities, and will send out over the electric wire, 
into every corner of the town, their Briarean arms, helping 
the sewing woman at her machine, the weaver at his 
pattern loom, the mechanic at his engine lathe, giving 
every house the mechanical aids needed in the kitchen, 
the laundry, the elevator, and, at the same time, giving 
light, and possibly even heat, in liberal quantity and 
intensity. 
AN ERA OF UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

It is not impossible that we may see fleets of sub- 
marine boats doing the work of peace and of war. 
Such boats will probably be used in submarine explo- 
rations, and will undoubtedly be employed in naval 
warfare, to the confusion of nations spending their 
millions upon the monster ironclads now familiar to 
us. Possibly we even may hope that the time.will come 
when we, with some later Captain Nemo, may thus cross 
the Atlantis, unaffected by gale or wave, in comfort and 
safety, winter and summer alike. The problem is un- 
questionably in a promising state of semi-solution. When 
the submarine boat, the Howell or other torpedo, and the 
Zalinski gun are brought together in one such craft, the 
death of all naval warfare at a very early date is assured. 
The work of the inventor will insure the peace of the 
world. 

THE SECRET OF THE GLOW-WORM. 


A still more wonderful work will be done by the genius, 
should he ever appear and should the thing be possible, 
who shall find a way of producing that beautiful and in- 
comprehensible light emitted by the fire-fly or the glow- 
worm—a light which is without heat, and illustrates 
probably the only known case of at least approximately 
complete transformation of vital or heat-energy into light 
without waste and at low temperature. He who shall 
give us the secret of the flashing out-of-door lights of the 
summer evening will enable us to secure twenty times as 
much light with a given expenditure of fuel as we now 
obtain, and will in that proportion both cheapen the pro- 
duction of light and reduce the amount of injury done by 
combustion. 

LEARNING TO FLY. 


Nothing is more probable than that in the next few years 
the triumphs of electricity will be extended from the earth 
to the air, and a flying machine will be as common in the 
twentieth centuryas an electric tramcar is to-day. It is only 
a question of the number of years that must pass before 
we are able to emulate the angels, if not in their virtues 
at least in the matter of their locomotion. Hence the in- 
terest attached to Professor Thurston’s paper on the 
Problem of Air Navigation in the Forum. He points out 
that while the vulture can fly at the rate of a hundred 
miles an hour, and even the common crow can lounge 
across the country at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
man, with all his boasted science, has hardly begun to 
traverse the air. He traces the history of balloons and 
flying machines down to the Renard air-ship, which was 
exhibited in the Paris Exhibition. This vessel is 160 feet 
long, driven by a screw 7 feet in diameter. Its dynamo 
works up to 5 horse-power, and in the calm it can go 
from 12 to15§ miles an hour. Mr. Pole thinks that an 
air-ship 400 feet long would be able to do 25 miles an 
hour. »But that is a poor result. A pelican flies at an 
expenditure of strength equal to one-eleventh horse- 
power, and as it weighs one-eleventh of an ordinary man, 
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it would take one horse-power for a man to keep pace 
with a pelican if he were otherwise correspondingly 
equipped. It is a curious natural law that the heavier 
the weight to be carried the smaller in proportion is the 
wing surface needed. A vulture is a 100 times as 
heavy as a swallow, but its wings are only 15 times as 
large. A flying man would require about 20 feet spread 
of wing. The cretaceous pterodactyles, some of which 
weighed as much as a man, had only a spread of from 
15 to 20feet. Our arms are too weak to drive our wings. 
The muscles of the arms are one-seventieth the weight of 
the muscles of the body, whereas in a vulture the wing 
muscles are as heavy as all the rest of the muscles of the 
body put together. With the electro-motor, however, we 
shall be able to realise the long-cherished dreams of 
humanity. As Professor Thurston says :— 

His predecessors, the bats and the great p‘erodactyles, have 
flown on membranes ; why may not he hope some time to com- 
bine the highest products of his inventive genius in some con- 
trivance which shall enable him to drive his fusifor.n balloon a 
hundred miles an hour, defying wind and storm ; or why not 
hope to learn from the albatross and the condor and the eagle 
the secrets of flight, and, like them, to soar aloft, and, above 
the clouds, to glide hour after hour on widespread, motionless 
wings, with the speed of the gales that vex the earth below, 
and as far as the wild goose, or the carrier-pigeon, or the 
mizrating eagle can fly ; crossing continents and oceans as cer- 
tainly, and even, possibly, as safely, as do railway trains or 
steamships to-day ? 


ARE THE JEWS A NATION TO-DAY? NO. 
BY THE REV. DR. M. H. HARRIS. 


In the Jewish Quarterly Review (Nutt, 3s.) the Rev. 
Dr. M. H. Harris maintains, in opposition to Lady Magnus, 
that the Jews are not a nation to-day. In early times he 
admits the Jews were a nationality. Those nations had 
a religion, and the religion perished with the nationality. 
Judaism survived the chrysalis coat of nationality and 
now exists as a religion alone. 





Jews to-day are found in all countries, and are citizens in 
many, and in some instances they know no other, and care to 
know no other nation than the land of their birth. A nation 
forsooth, without a land, without an acknowledged govern- 
ment (for even the ecclesiastical chiefs are only local), without 
a geographical or even a linguistic unity, since Hebrew is a 
living tongue only to a few! Is not this harder to conceive 
than the farce of the Holy Roman Empire ? 


The idea that the Jews will be a nation some day is, 
he thinks, a Gentile superstition based upon the fetish 
interpretation of the Scriptures. ‘ The ideal pictures of a 
future national restoration should be treated as ideal 
pictures, and nothing more.” The result of calling the 
Jews a national, as well as a religious community, has 
been to confuse the duties and the relations of both. 
Our fold is filled with non-observers, unbelievers, in fact, 
“who claim to belong to us on the strength of the old 
national delusion.” 

Dr. Harris further denounces the national theory as 
mischievous, inasmuch as it keeps alive the decaying 
reactionary principle of the union of Church and State. 
It has led to the grafting of many national observances 
on Judaism, and cumbered the faith with a mass of 
ceremonial. 


Finally, it throws us open to the accusation of tribalism. 
As long as we shut up our religion within national boundaries, 
the Gentiles have a right to reproach us with striving for our- 
selves alone. Of all religions ours is most worthy to become 
universal, The time has surely arrived to cut our faith loose 
from all political and territorial shackles, to stand forward as a 
religion of humanity, as such to go down to posterity, as such 
to decide our destiny, 
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PROPOSED REFORMS IN PROCEDURE. 
A PARLIAMENTARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue Edinburgh Review, in an article entitled Parliamen- 
tary Procedure and Questions, puts forward two proposals 
for limiting ihe present tax upon the time of the House 
of Commons by the inquisitiveness of members and the 
privilege of moving the adjournment of the House. The 
earliest recorded instance of a question to a minister 
occurred on February 9, 1721. The daily issue of orders 
of the day in the present form dates from 1841. It was 
not till 1849 that questions were put at the beginning of 
the paper. In 1846 only 69 questions were asked with 
notice the whole session. In 1847 they were 89. When 
they were put at the beginning of the paper, they more 
than doubled. In 1860, 600 were printed. In 1870 they 
exceeded 1,000, and in 1888 they were about 5,000. On 
March 21, 1889, there were 85 printed questions, com- 
prising 232 separate interrogations, supplemented by 95 
others, making 327 in one night. Add to this the power 
of moving the adjournment on any question, whenever 
forty members choose to rise in their places, and you have 
a situation that demands amelioration. The Edinburgh 
reviewer has two suggestions to make. 


GIVE THE SPEAKER A VETO, ETC, 


As to the moving of the adjournment, he suggests that 
it should be met by increasing the power of the Speaker. 


Would it be imposing too delicate a duty on the Speaker to 
instruct him, whenever the matter assumed to be urgent lacked 
colourable ground for urgency, to declare the matter outside 
the terms of the standing order, and on that were to decline to 
inquire whether forty members were in favour of its being im- 
mediately discussed? Moreover, might not such motions be 
confined to Tuesdays and Fridays, when, for the greater portion 
of the session, they would not interfere with’Government business? 
It would be reasonable also to limit the length of debate upon 
them to, say, two hours, at the expiration of which the Speaker 
might be directed to call on the minister to reply, and at the 
conclusion of his speech to put the question without further 
debate. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


He proposes that certain questions should only be 
answered in writing. 


Questions of dealing with the complaints against officials 
ought to be relegated to a separate list, to be answered only in 
writing, so that the answer might be printed immediately after 
the question to which it purports to be a reply. In the same 
category ought to be included all those questions which involve 
very detailed answers, and therefore take up appreciable time. 
In this category should also be included those questions known 
as ‘‘ longer catechisms,” comprising a dozen questions, extend- 
ing perhaps over a page of the votes, which generally relate to 
matters of some local importance, but not of a character to 
arouse a very lively interest in the House or the country at 
large. Again there are some questions which the Member 
asking would prefer to have answered in writing. These might 
‘be included in the proposed list, and along with them might be 
placed all those questions which the Minister responsible for 
the reply should declare at the table could only be answered in 
considerable detail, and ought therefore to be answered in 
writing. All such questions should be printed apart in their 
old position at the end of the paper of the day, and the answers 
attached to them in due course. 


In addition to this, the writer proposes to invite the 
Speaker to exercise supervision over questions relating 
to pending negotiations, and the action of her Majesty’s 
forces in the presence of the enemy, in order that those 
which in his judgment might be hurtful to the public 
interest should be either modified or altogether forbidden. 


THE MIRACLE OF MESMERISM. 
BY DR. CHARCOT. 


Dr. CHARCOT, the famous French specialist, contributes 
an interesting paper on ‘‘ Magnetism and Hypnotism ” for 
the January /orum., In describing the process used to 
bring about the hypnotic state he says :— 


That used by Braid is one of the easiest to apply and of the 
most certain in operation. It consists in holding ia front of the 
patient a small shining object, and getting him to gaze upon it 
without letting his attention be diverted. This object must be 
held 10 or 15 centimeters distant from his eyes, and a little 
above the usual plane of vision. Soon the eyelids begin to 
wink ; then the winking becomes more and more rapid ; later 
they tend to droop, and finally they fall. 

Having got the patient into this sleep he is thrown into 

lethargy. To produce catalepsy all that is necessary is to 
open his eyes with the finger, and if, after that, the top of 
his head is rubbed briskly, he passes into the somnambu- 

listic state, in which he speaks freely and answers ques- 

tions put to him. The characteristic of this somnambu- 

listic state is boundless credulity on the part of the: 
mesmerised person, credulity which lasts long after the 

mesmerism has passed away. Of this he givesa striking 
instance of the phenomena of suggestion :— 


I present to a woman patient in the hypnotic state a blank 
sheet of paper, and say to her: ‘‘ Here is my portrait; what do 
you think of it? Is it a good likeness?” After a moment’s 
hesitation, she answers: ‘‘ Yes, indeed, your photograph; will 
you give it tome?” To impress deeply in the mind of the 
subject this imaginary portrait, I point with my finger toward 
one of the four sides of the square leaf of paper, and tell her 
that my profile looks in that direction ; I describe my clothing. 
The image being now fixed in her mind, I take that leaf of 
paper and mix it with a score of other leaves precisely like it. 
I then hand the whole pack to the patient, bidding her go over 
them and let me know whether she finds among these anything 
she has seen before. She begins to look at the leaves one after 
another, and as soon as her eyes fall upon the one first shown 
to her (I had made upon it a mark that she could not discern), 
forthwith she exclaims, ‘‘ Look, your portrait!” What is more 
curious still, if I turn the leaf over, as soon as her eyes rest upon 
it, she turns it up, saying that my photograph is on the obverse. 
I then convey to her the order that she shall continue to see the 
portrait on the blank paper even after the hypnosis has passed. 
Then I awaken her and again hand to her the pack of papers, 
requesting her to look over them. She handles them just as 
before, when she was hypnotised, and utters the same exclama- 
tion, ‘* Look, your portrait!” Furthermore, this suggestion, 
this hallucination, will, if I wish, continue several days. 

Having suggested to the patient that the leaf cf paper set 
before her eyes is a photograph, I put it amid a great number of 
other leaves so exactly like it that even a keen eye cannot tell 
one leaf from another. Then I tell the lady to find whether 
the lot of papers contains anything she has seen before. What- 
ever I may do to ‘‘ throw her off the scent,” she never misses ; 
every time that, as she goes over the papers, her eyes fall upon 
the leaf in question, she recognises it without any hesitation. 
Here we enter the domain of the marvellous, the enchanted 
garden toward which every one has been drawn who has 
studied magnetism ; and from it few have come back. But is 
there any need to appeal to the miraculous for an explanation 
of facts of this character? Must we invoke the supernatural ? 
Certainly not, when we can account for these phenomena in 
the simplest way in the world, by assuming an enhanced acute- 
ness of some of the senses—an acuteness developed under the 
influence of the hypnotic state. 

Dr. Charcot’s opinion would seem to be that it is 
possible for the mind to impress upon a blank sheet o 
paper a picture, visible only to the eye of the hypnotised 
person,—a kind of invisible photograph, without the inter 
vention of the rays of light by which the mind is able te 
make a more or less permanent impression on the blank 
surface. This suggestion if followed up may lead us far. 
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CONSERVATIVE COUNTY COUNSEL. 
THE ‘ QUARTERLY'S” ADVICE TO THE LONDON COUNCIL. 


One of the most refreshingly vigorous and outspoken 
articles of the month is the article in which the Quarterly 
fires its heaviest broadside into the progressive majority 
in the London County Council. It denounces with 
unusual vehemence all the fads of the Radicals. The 
taxation of ground-rents is “condemned by every canon 
of fiscal science; it means pure confiscation,” and its 
mere proposal deplorably hinders the advance of civilisa- 
tion and good government. As for the doctrine of 
unearned increment and the claim for betterment, they are 
denounced in the same trenchant fashion. The case 
against them is stated better and more forcibly than 
usual. The strain is a little shrill, however, as, for 
instance, when it is declared that to make the Strand 
owners pay for betterment of their property “ would be a 
modern parallel with expiatory human sacrifices.” But 
the Quarterly reviewer does not content himself with 
attack. He has a policy of his own. Its sheet-anchor is 
the multiplication of the owners of land. “With a 
multitudinous electorate there must also be a multi- 
tudinous proprietary, or-land will never be safe.” By a 
reform of the land, one based upon maps large enough 
to show the accurate dimensions of every pig-stye, 
nine-tenths of the legal costs of transfer would dis- 
appear. On this foundation of a broad and numerous con- 
stituency, of permanent proprietary interests, our County 
Council may be durably constructed. To turn these 
nomads into local owners is a present chief concern and 
duty of the Legislature. 

This being done, the London County Council may go 
heartily to work to make of London a fit, habitable terri- 
tory for its multiplying millions. ‘A commission should 
at once be issued, at whatever cost, to inquire and to re- 
port upon the possibility and means for getting rid entirely 
of coal smoke. Thoroughfares, as wide at least as Port- 
land-place, with space for trees, should be planned and 
carried out, as was the case a hundred years ago, through- 
out the suburbs; and three lines of boulevards should be 
constructed running parallel from east to west, and 
north and south, through the metropolis. By means 
of plentiful small parks and gardens the great London 
populace should be put immediately into prompt commu- 
nication with the scenery of nature; so that, with abun- 
dant light and air, we may expect and hope that the next 
generation of our poorer citizens will soon be raised in 
strength and stature from mere manikins to men, and by 
continued culture, into gentlemen. The most urgent duty 
of the Council is to gain, as soon as possible, possession 
of every available and open space in central and suburban 
London; and particularly to preserve the general public 
right in the front open gardens on each side of the road 
from Marylebone to Old-street, which, by the Act of 
Parliament for making this new road, were always to re- 
main unbduilt upon. Any new building placed upon these 
gardens was to be treated b, the authorities as acommon 
nuisance, and removed; but local vestriés and the recent 
ill-conditioned Board of Works conspired, and permitted 
this enormous lung of London to be gradually congested. 
Is the County Council now prepared to sanction and 
complete this manifest and marvellous iniquity ?” 


OF REVIEWS. 


A PLEA FOR THE REFERENDUM. 
WHAT OUR DEMOCRACY MAY LEARN FROM THE SWISS, 


THERE is an exceedingly solid article in the Edinburgh 
Review on Democracy in Switzerland. It is primarily a 


* review of Sir Francis Adams’ ‘ Swiss Federation,” but it 


is really a luminous and valuable treatise upon the work- 
ing of the Swiss constitution, and especially of the 
referendum. As the referendum is almost certain to be 
introduced more generally among the English-speaking 
people as time goes on, it is well to draw special attention 
to the dozen pages in which the Edinburgh reviewer dis- 
cusses the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
system. 

The referendum is the reference to all the voters 
possessing citizenship either of the country or canton of 
laws and resolutions framed by their representatives. This 
appeal to the mass vote of the people is obligatory when- 
ever the law effects a change in any of the 121 Articles of 
the constitution. It may also be demanded whenever 
30,000 voters ask for it in relation to any new law. From 
1874 to 1884, of ninety-seven laws which had passed the 
assembly, seventeen only were the subject of the 
referendum. Of these seventeen, thirteen were vetoed 
by the people. The analogy, says the reviewer, is very 
close between the royal veto, formerly exercised by 
English kings and the Swiss referendum. Where 
democracy is king, the referendum is the royal veto. 
Before any vote is taken, the law on which they are to 
vote is specially brought before the knowledge of the 
cantons and the communes. Although introduced by 
Democrats, it is supported by Conservatives. It has 
struck root and expanded wherever it has been intro- 
duced, and no serious politician of any party would think 
now of demanding its abolition. The objections to it are 
two. First, that as the Parliament is Arimd facie more 
intelligent than the populace, the referendum in 
England might be fatal to wise legislation, and that many 
reforms which Parliament have carried would have been 
rejected on a mass vote of the people. The Swiss have 
repeatedly rejected measures passed by their assembly. 
Secondly, the referendum diminishes the authority of the 
Legislature. The House of Commons is now the 
supreme authority, but if the referendum were introduced, 
debaters would appeal constantly, not to members of 
Parliament, but to their constituents outside. 

[But as this is what they are doing more and more 
every day under the present machinery, this objection has 
not much weight. ] 

On the other hand, the referendum is both democratic 
and conservative. It is loyally based on the principles 
of democracy, and gives a democratic polity the stability 
of a monarchy and aristocracy. If the referendum ob- 
structs reforms, it hinders innovations. The popular veto 
possesses a strength which cannot belong to a second 
chamber. No one ever dreams of demanding the aboli- 
tion of the popular veto. The second merit of the 
referendum is that it checks the growth of the party 
system, it diminishes the power of the parliamentary 
wire-puller, and enables statesmen to retain office without 
discredit after the rejection of a Bill to which they had 
pinned their faith, The people being the real sovereigns, 
the Swiss ministers can bow to their decision as expressed 
by the referendum without any loss of self-respect. 
Hence the stability of the Federal Executive, and a large 
measure of the success of the Swiss democracy. 

In the discussions about the House of Lords, it is pro- 
bable that the adoption of the referendum as a substitute 
for the Second Chamber will attract more and miore public 
attention. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


LORD WOLSELEY ON THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Lorp WOLSELEY’S article in Harper's on the “ Standing 
Army of Great Britain” is not quite so encyclopedic as 
some of those which the American magazines have accus- 
tomed us to. But in everything that Lord Wolseley 
writes there is sure to be something worth reading, and 
this is no exception to the rule. In his brief historical 
review he says that he regards Cromwell as one of the 
greatest of our rulers, and that “his standing army was 
one of the finest that we know of in modern history.” 
“It was the best, the most disciplined, most sober, most 
highly trained army we ever had in England.” In his 
opinion,-the Prince of Orange would have failed if 
Churchill would have thrown his Protestant scruples to 
the winds, in which case James would have reigned 
despotically without a Parliament by a standing army. 
The danger from which they had escaped made the dread 
of a standing army an inherited idea in the minds of 
Englishmen. Not until the volunteers were created had 
the British soldier any good and permanent social posi- 
tion in the English nation. After sketching rapidly the 
changes of arms and uniforms in our army, he says :—‘‘It 
was our wars with France that made usa nation. Our 
present military renown dates back no further than the 
victories of Marlborough, who was the first English 
general who had distinguished himself abroad. The 
military spirit of our army was born at Blenheim. Mili- 
tary service has never been very popular with English 
people.” 

OUR RANK AND FILE. 


We now obtain as many recruits as we require, and they are 
quite as good as those we used to obtain thirty years ago, or at 
any period during this century. No one can have a higher 
opinion of our rank and file than I have. Varied recollections 
of their daring valour when greatly outnumbered, their uncom- 
plaining endurance, unquestioning obedience, and their devotion 
to. Queen and country, endear them to me with the strongest 
ties. It is because of my regard and affection for them, as well 
as on public grounds, that I long to see all bad characters, and 
those who have no love for their trade, driven from the army. 
But to enable this to be done, a solid increase to the pay of the 
private soldier is indispensable. 


SHORT SERVICE AND THE ARMY RESERVE. 
The adoption of the short service, he says, was forced 
upon them, as we could not have kept the army up under 
the old system. But the present system of our army 
reserves is very unsatisfactory. 


The men are never called out for training, nor are they even 
ever inspected to see that they are fit for work, or in the country. 
To drill them for a fortnight every two years would cost money, 
so it must not be thought of. This is on a business par with 
the man who bought an expensive engine to protect his house 
from fire, but who would not pay the few shillings annually for 
the oil which was necessary to keep it in working order. 


The following are the figures as to the strength of our 
forces on the first of July, 1888 :-— 





REGULAR ARMY, Second Class Army 
MONE 52. cs acchacese 108,288 TROMPECC sancscisccccce 2,922 
GROMER vo ceoheeccceveee 101,886 | Militia Reserve ......... 29,786 
Native army of India 134,100 | Yeomanry Cavalry 11,246 
Militia, exclusive of 

RESERVE FOR REGULAR Militia Reserve ...... 89,759 
ARMY. Volunteers .......s0006 227,821 

First Class Army Re- —_— 
SCIVE .....sseceeeereeee 51,890 | Grand total ofallranks 757,698 
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MAY GOD IN HIS MERCY FEDERATE US! 


The following passage will probably be read with more 
interest than any in the article :— 


Besides the numbers here given there are about 800,000 men 
who have been trained as volunteers, one-quarter of whom, it is 
calculated, would be available for the defence of the country if 
the emergency were great. I do not profess to enter upon the 
strength of the military forces maintained by Canada, Australia, 
and other colonies, but they are of great importance. Their im- 
portance will be fully recognised by the world whenever God 
in His mercy is pleased to send us a statesman wise enough and 
great enough to confederate and consolidate into one united 
British Empire all the many lands and provinces.which acknows 
ledge Queen Victoria as their sovereign. 


A PLEA FOR AN INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


Lord Wolseley laments that we cannot. extend the 
Short Service system to the whole army. The whole mili- 
tary machine is seriously strained, and our young soldiers 
broken down on account of the refusal of the Government 
to carry out the measures necessary to maintain.an equal 
balance between the number of troops. at home and 
abroad :— 

There never was a more cruel or a more short-sighted policy 
than that of sending immature youths to do the work of men- 
soldiers in India and in other very hot countries. But until the 
home establishments have been augmented, and the balance re- 
stored between the number of our battalions abroad and those 
which at home have to annually supply the former with drafts 
of trained ‘soldiers, our present vicious, dangerous, and un- 
business-like practice will have to be continued. 


Many sons of gentlemen enlist in the hope of obtaining 
commissions; in one regiment lately there were no fewer 
than thirty sons of gentlemen in the ranks. Lord Wolseley 
thinks that the recent outcry about Tommy Atkins’ rations 
is nonsense; he gets plenty to eat, the only question is 
whether the State should pay more for it. Altogether the 
life of the soldier is not a bad one, and he has creature 
comforts of which his brother civilians know not. 


SOME SUGGESTED REFORMS. 

Lord Wolseley proposes we should give in pay on the 
American scale,—that is to say, he would pay eighteen- 
pence a day, and heat the barracks comfortably. 
He would forbid any boy recruits to be sent abroad until 
they had been two years in the army. Another improve- 
ment which he would adopt would be to arm al] our 
fighting men with the same weapons. The present 
variety of our artillery would, in case of general mobilisation, 
lead to endless confusion and disaster. He is dissatisfied 
with the lack of any recognised means of informing the 
nation as to what its best soldiers and sailors think of the 
state of the army and navy. The whole military adminis- 
tration has been growing more and more civilian in 
character ; the Commander-in-Chief has both lost power 
and influence. Soldiers do not think that order a good 
one. But still under this civilian ~égime ‘the officers of 
to-day are much better than those of twenty or thirty 
years ago.” 

On the whole a characteristic paper, pleasant to read, 
and carrying a tolerably clear idea of the ideas uppermost 
in Lord Wolseley’s mind. 
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THE GENIUS OF THIS ELECTRIC AGE. 


MR. EDISON AND HIS IDEAS. 


Wuat kind of man is Thomas Edison, the wizard of 
Menlo Park ?—the man who, more than any other, has 
stamped his name upon this electric age? Some in- 
teresting light upon this striking American personality 
may be gained by Mr. George Parsons Lathrop’s Talks 
with Edison in Harper. Mr. Lathrop knows Edison well, 
and has obtained his reluctant consent to the publication 
of these notes. He says that Edison passes from one 
subject to another with the whole momentum of his mind, 
and shuts off his thoughts from one subject and con- 
centrates them on another with the same completeness as 
that with which he cuts off or turns on an electric current. 
When he is wearied of practical investigation he flings him- 
self down to read the books which he keeps piled about his 
floor near his table, and sometimes, as a further relief to 
the strain of the intense study, he will rush out of his 
taboratory in the middle of the night and hammer one or 
two tunes on his organ with almost ferocious vigour. 


SOME OF HIS INVENTIONS. 


fn a short but very thick blank book made of common 
soft paper he jots down every day the ideas which 
occur to him as to new inventions, or improvements of 
existing machines, with sketches in outline of new 
mechanical contrivances. Mr. Edison’s own inventions 
are almost innumerable ; he has forty different patents to 
protect his stock telegraph system alone, and also forty 
different patents covering his automatic telegraph. 
Among the best known of his inventions, Mr. Lathrop 
mentions these,— 


The automatic repeating telegraph, the stock printer, quad- 
ruplex telegraphy, the phonoplex, the electric light, the 
motograph, the improved tasimeter, the mimeograph and the 
electsic pen, the ore-milling process, the electric engine, the 
railway telegraph, and the phonograph, 


HOW HE BEGAN LIFE AS A NEWSBOY. 


Mr. Edison’s father is still living, and is hale enough to 
walk ten miles a day. He is of Dutch ancestry, witha 
trace of Irish blood in him. His mother had been a 
schoolmistress, and she educated him at home to such 
purpose that when he was twelve he was studying New- 
ton's Principia. At that age he began to earn his living 
by selling newspapers on the trains. His first venture 
was to write, set up in type, print, and publish a small 
paper of his own which had a circulation of a few hundred 
copies a week at three cents a copy. The Grand Trunk 
Herald was exclusively given up to chronicling incidents 
on the rail. That which turned his attention to the tele- 
graph was the extent to which its use enabled him to in- 
crease the sale of the paper reporting the battle of Shiloh, 
in the American Civil,War. The result convinced him 
that the telegraph mus "be the best thing going, and his 
destiny in life was decided. 


HOW HE GOT THE IDEA OF THE PHONOGRAPH. 


After developing his newspaper business to such an 
extent that he had to employ four boys, he became a 
telegraph operator. He invented the automatic recorder, 
which long afterwards led to the invention of the phono- 
graph. This germ of a great invention is thus described 
by Mr. Edison himself :— 


“Tt was thut same rude automatic recorder,” Edison once ex- 
plained to me, ‘‘ that indirectly—yet mot by accident, but by 
logical deduction—led me long afterward to invent the phono- 
graph “ In 1877 I had worked out satisfactorily an instrument 
which would not only record telegrams by indenting a strip of 


ad 

paper with dots and dashes of the Morse code, but would also 
repeat a message any number of times at any rate of speed 
required. The idea occurred to me, if the indentations on 
paper could be made to give forth again the click of the in- 
strument, why could not the vibrations of a diaphragm be 
recorded and similarly reproduced? I rigged up an instrument 
hastily, and pulled a strip of paper through it, at the same time 
shouting ‘ Halloo!’ Then the paper was pulled through again, 
my friend Batchelor and I fistening breathlessly. We hearda 
distinct sound, which a strong imagination might have trans- 
lated into the original ‘ Halloo!’ That was enough to lead me 
to a further experiment. But Batchelor was sceptical, and bet 
me a barrel of apples that I couldn’t make the thing go. I 
made a drawing of a model, and took it to Mr. Kruesi. I 
marked it four dollars, and told him it was a talking machine. 
He grinned, thinking it a joke; but set to work, and soon had 
the model ready. I arranged some tinfoil on it, and spoke into 
the machine. Kruesi looked on, and was still grinning. But 
when I arranged the machine for transmission, and we both 
heard a distinct sound from it, he nearly fell down in his fright. 
I was a little scared myself, I must admit. I won that barrel 
of apples from Batchelor, though, and was mighty glad to 
get it. 


HOW HE INVENTS HIS INVENTIONS. 


Of all his inventions the electric light caused him the 
most trouble. His method of work is this. He propounds 
a theory and works at it till it is proved to be incorrect. 
He constructed three thousand working hypotheses for 
the electric light, and in only two cases did his hypotheses 
stand the strain of actual experiment. He is still at work 
on the lamp, and has just invented a method for in- 
creasing the number of lamps from ten to fifteen, worked 
by the same horse-power. Most of his inventions have 
been hammered out after long and patient labour directed 
towards some well-defined object. 


HIS CONCEPTION OF MATTER. 


Edison is much given to dreaming, and his scientific 
imagination is constantly at work. 


One day at dinner he suddenly spoke, as if out of a deep 
reverie, saying what a great thing it would be if a man could 
have all the component atoms of himself under complete con- 
trol, detachable and adjustable at will. ‘‘ For instance,” he 
explained, ‘‘then I could say to one particular atom in me— 
call it atom No. 4,329—‘ Go and be part of a rose for a while.’ 
All the atoms could be sent off to become parts of different 
minerals, plants, and other substances. Then, if by just pressing 
alittle push button they could be called together again, they 
would bring back their experiences while they were parts of 
those different substances, and I should have the benefit of the 
knowledge.” 

The above remark about the atoms, too, recalls a statement 
which he once made to me regarding his conception of matter. 
‘**T do not believe,” he said, ‘‘ that matter is inert, acted upon 
by an outside force. To me it seems that every atom is pos- 
sessed by a certain amount of primitive intelligence. Look at 
the thousand ways in which atoms of hydrogen combine with 
those of other elements, forming the most diverse substances. 
Do you mean to say that they do this without intelligence ? 
Atoms in harmonious and useful relation assume beautiful or 
interesting shapes and colours, or give forth a pleasant perfume, 
as if expressing their satisfaction. In sickness, death, decom- 

sition, or filth, the disagreement of the component atoms 
immediately make itself felt by bad odours. Finally they com- 
bine in man, who represents the total intelligence of all the 
atoms.” 

ag where does this intelligence come from originally?” I 
asked. 

‘* From some Power greater than ourselves.” 

‘*Do you believe, then, in an intelligent Creator, a personal 
God ?” 

‘* Certainly,” said Mr. Edison. ‘‘ The existence of such a 
God can, to my mind, almost be proved from chemistry.” 
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WANTED, A NEW REFORMATION! 


BY AN ANGLICAN CLERGYMAN. 


In the Centennial, an Australian monthly for December, 
the Rev. H. L. Jackson, M.A., a Broad Church Anglican 
clergyman, replies to an article, “ Artisan Scepticism and 
Empty Churches,” in a previous number of the Review. 
Mr. Jackson admits that the Church organisation is by no 
means adequate for the present needs, its function is 
being fulfilled most inadequately. The attendance at public 
worship is bad. 


The male element in the congregation is generally in the 
minority. An idea of conventionality is not infrequently sug- 
gested by the ‘‘ respectable” church-goer. Go where one will, 
there are plenty of vacant seats. We look for the members of 
the working classes, and we often look in vain, 


The persons who take particular interest in Church work 
are few, and not always of the highest intellect. The 
clergy, both in education and intellect, leave much to be 
desired; they are regarded as though they belonged to a 
third sex, and though tolerated and sometimes petted, 
yet hardly respected. Mr. Jackson thinks that a State 
establishment of religion might do some good, but the 
great hope lies in a New Reformation. There is a marked 
resemblance between the present time and the opening 
of the sixteenth century. He thinks it is the duty of 
every thoughtful man to consider the practicability ot 
founding an Australian Church. 


A distinctly national element must pervade the new formu- 
laries. ‘‘The Bible of every nation,” said Carlyle, ‘‘ is its own 
history,” and his words contain a profound truth. I do not 
mean that we are to discard that grand old English Bible, but 
there is no reason for refusing to trace the Divine hand in our 
own history ; for refusing to recognise a continued inspiration. 
We shall recognise it by giving a place in our public worship to 
the poetry and prose literature of later days. The strains of the 
great English poets must be heard as well as the songs of 
Israel’s psalmists, The deeds of great English statesmen and 
warriors must be recounted, and not those alone of Joshua and 
Samuel and David. The voice of the great English prophets 
must sink into the hearts of the assembled worshippers as well 
as the voice of seers of ancient times. They must be made to 
listen to the words of wisdom which have fallen from deep 
thinkers, not only of past ages, but of the modern world, Every 
great national event must receive its due commemoration. And 
so shall ‘there be more enthusiasm ; there will be no want of 
reality in that grand sentence which often falls to-day upon 
listless ears, ‘‘ We have heard with our ears, O God, and our 
fathers have told us, the noble works that Thou didst in their 
days, and in the old time before them.” And as I study the 
new learning of this nineteenth century in its rise and progress, 
as I compare our period with earlier periods, I cannot lose 
heart ; I find every reason for encouragement and hope. There 
are not wanting the signs which tell us as plainly as they can 
that we are on the eve of another reformation. 


DANTE AS THE PROPHET OF THE NEW REFORMATION. 


Mr. J. W. Cross contributes a paper to the Mineteenth 
Century on Dante and the New Reformation, in which he 
maintains that Dante is the first Christian prophet who 
has given us a revelation without the pretension of any 
miraculous intervention, and has thus fixed his place as 
the guiding spirit of the modern intellectual movement. 
The Christian cathedral of the future must be at least as 
wide as the Dante Dome, and within it there must be room 
for all who are seeking in any way to leave the world a 
little better than they found it. Men of science must be 


regarded as the best soldiers in the ranks of the truly 
religious. Dante, he declares, may prove to be the 
missing link between belief resting on theological dogmas 
and a coherent social faith, of which science will be the 
handmaiden and the Bible its mystical source of nourish- 
ment. Nothing is more remarkable than the growth of 
Dante’s influence in England and America in the last 
forty years. The fundamental idea of his Divine Comedy 
is the precept “ Love thy neighbour as thyself,”—which 
will ever remain the basis of all true religion, of universal 
religion, for it demonstrably leads to the kingdom of 
heaven. Love of others is love of God, for “God is love.” 
In these three words lie the foundation and reconciliation 
of all religions. 


BY A PRESBYTERIAN PROFESSOR. 


The movement of the mind of this generation towards 
more real and spiritual religion finds expression in many 
of the magazines. There is a long and notable paper in 
the Andover Review for January, by Professor Briggs, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York, on the 
“Revision of the Westminster Confession,” a revision: 
which the Professor regards as the product of the evolution 
of the Christian life of our century. The movement started 
in America without leadership, and now the whole Church 
is ablaze. We are in the beginning of a theological 
reformation that can no more be resisted than the flow of 
a great river. Advance in the study of the Bible is the 
nerve of the revision movement. Since the Westminster 
Confession was drawn up, Presbyterian churches have 
changed their attitude, both in relation to the Confessior 
and the doctrines which they preach. While there are 
twenty pages in the Confession which are in advance of 
the faith in the Church, there are several doctrines in 
which the modern Church has advanced beyond the 
Confession, and Professor Briggs pleads for revision in 
the form of a new creed born of the life, experience, and 
worship of our day. This new creed should not displace 
the Westminster Confession, but be a secondary and 
congregational symbol. The first step to be taken is to» 
revise the terms of subscription, so that they would: 
only receive and adopt the Westminster Confes- 
sion in its essential and necessary articles. The 
second step is to define these essential and necessary 
articles. This should be done in two ways, first by 
omitting the unnecessary and unessential articles, and 
secondly by giving clear expression to those doctrines 
which have risen into prominence since the Confession 
was drawn up. The conclusion of his paper is as 
follows :— 


We believe that the revision movement is born of God. It 
will be guided by the Holy Spirit. It is a great step towards a 
better future. It is a preparation for a new reformation of the 
Church. Itis in the direction of Christian harmony, catholicity, 
and unity. Jesus Christ is at the head of this movement; we 
shall do well if with open minds and hearts we look for His word 
and follow faithfully His call. 


BY A PROGRESSIVE PRIMITIVE METHODIST. 


While the foregoing represents the attitude of the ortho- 
dox Presbyterians, there is a not less significant article in 
the Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review, in which a 
writer, signing himself ‘‘ J. D. T.,” discusses the problem of 
inspiration in a way which twenty years ago would have 
created no small commotion-among the orthodox Metho- 
dists. The article is a review of Mr. Horton’s “Inspiration 
in the Bible,” and Dr. Simon’s “ The Bible an Outcome of 
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Theocratic Life.” The two books, the reviewer says, 
together offer to the perplexed inquirer just the kind of 
guidance he needs. He protests against the idolatry of 
the letter, and maintains that the setting up the idol of 
cast-iron theory, in the shape of the letter of the Bible, 
does not a little to justify scornful scepticism. The 
reviewer speaks with general approval of the modern 
view of Scriptural interpretation and Biblical criticism, 
and lays great stress upon the advantages of a broad 
organic historical view of inspiration. 

We can no longer say of Inspiration, ‘‘lo! here,” or “lo! 
there ”—the kingdom of God fills the ages, and is among us 
to-day. Feeling the power of this broader truth we no longer 
look for the Spirit of God in accents and vowel points, nor even 
in words and phrases, in ‘‘ texts” and ‘‘ passages,” much less in 
figures and dates, but in that moral movement and onward 
march—slow but majestic—of God’s great redeeming purpose 
which the Bible records, 


THE DOUBTS OF THE WESLEYANS, 


While the Primitives are thus going ahead, the later 
Wesleyans are crying halt, and in the London Quarterly 
Review isa long and carefully written article on the Penta- 
teuch controversy, too technical to be summarised here, 


“the object of which is to attack Wellhausen’s theory of 


the origin of the Pentateuch. We can only indicate its 
Standpoint, but even its analysis of the Pentateuch is 
much in advance of anything that John Wesley would 
have permitted. The reviewer says :— 


' We ourselves, for example, are quite persuaded that the 
Pentateuch is a composite work, containing narratives and 
“traditions prior to the time of Moses, the central core or nucleus 
of the whole being due to the great lawgiver himself, with many 
subsequent additions. 

But if Wellhausen’s analysis of the Pentateuch is correct, and 
the books of the Bible are based upon romance, passed off as 


‘history and ‘‘ worked over ” by priests anxious to foist upon the 


people late legislation under the pretence of antiquity and the 
shadow of a great name, all reverence for the authority of the 
Old Testament is gone. 


The article is devoted to an examination of— 


That which Wellhausen puts in the forefront of the battle, 
the question of the place of worship, unity or plurality of 
‘sanctuaries. 


And it concludes by stating that— 


In a subsequent article, they hope to show what is the 
position of the critics respecting Priests and Sacrifices, and to 
place our readers in a position to judge of the issues of the whole 
controversy. That it will ultimately issue in good, and that the 
wheat of truth will be separated by searching examination from 
the chaff of error, we have no fear-whatever. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND INSPIRATION. 

Canon Driver, in the Contemporary Review, sets 
forth in a somewhat dull but painstaking article the 
foundation upon which modern criticism of the Old 
Testament rests, and the principal conclusions at which 
it has arrived. His conclusion, which he expresses quite 
frankly, is, that the old orthodox views concerning the 
construction of the Old Testament cannot be sustained, 


and must submit to be altered. Our current views on 


inspiration must be revised. A more comprehensive 
theory is required, and a wider view-of the faculties 
which have co-operated with the production of the Scrip- 
tures. What is required is a theory to which the facts 
will conform without exception and without difficulty. 
The religious must be disengaged from critical and his- 
torical problems. Criticism merely deals with the mode, 
course, or form of revelation ; it has no dealing whatever 
with Christian faith and practice. The unique spiritual 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


Force operating on ancient Israel is the soul of the 
Scriptures, The letter is the body which needs to be 
patiently and scientifically criticised, like any other 
human fact, and the more carefully and patiently it is 
investigated, the more truly shall we understand the way 
in which the Divine Spirit was known to the Jews. 





The Rev. John Urquhart has brought out a new 
monthly called Zhe King’s Own (6d.). He publishes it 
because he believes he has a mission. ‘There is a sad 
and ominous change towards the Word of God.” ‘The 
Anglo-German critical schools are beginning to lift up 
their heads,” and Mr. Urquhart means to punch them. 
His part in the struggle, however, “is not controversial, 
but the quiet presentation of evidence which will amply 
justify belief, and establish wavering faith.” He will 
show how modern discovery has answered modern 
criticism. 


THE FUTURE OF THE PAPACY. 


BY M. EMILE DE LAVELEYE, 


In the Revue Internationale M. de Laveleye contributes 
an interesting article upon the Future of the Papacy, 
which takes as its starting-point the article in the 
Contemporary Review of last August, entitled, ‘“ The 
Papacy: A Revelation and a Prophecy.” M. de Laveleye 
says the propaganda of Count de Mun in Paris, and Herr 
Windhorst in Germany, has given actuality to the views 
which were expressed by the Special Commissioner of the 
Pall Mall Gazette in his letters from the Vatican, and he 
therefore examines anew the present position and future 
of the Papacy. M. de Laveleye quotes a very remarkable 
conversation which Count Arnim had with him in the 
Engadine. Count Arnim said: “ Bismarck thinks that the 
suppression of the temporal power will weaken the Pope. 
Exactly the contrary is the case. When he had a territory 
he was under the thumb of all the Powers, but now that 
he is only a spiritual potentate, he baffles the interference 
of the greatest Powers. The friends of the Papacy are 
blind when they seek to restore its temporal power. 
Give him back his temporal throne, and at once you 
make him subordinate to political exigencies.” Events 
since then have more than justified Count Arnim’s 
prediction. The Vatican is to-day one of the great 
diplomatic centres of Europe. Everywhere the Pope has 
followers who obey his voice, and in countries like 
Belgium his authority is much greater than that of the 
King. He has met and vanquished Prince Bismarck, the 
most powerful statesman of our time. In Ireland he is 
recognised as the arbitrator of the situation by Lord 
Salisbury. Everywhere his power is in the ascendent, 
excepting in Italy. The culminating point of the Papacy 
was the celebration of the Jubilee, when all the nations 
and sovereigns assembled at his throne.with gifts and 
homage. As long as monarchy lasts, M. de Laveleye 
thinks the Pope will hold by constituted authorities ; 
but when the kings go under, he will become democratic 
and socialistic, and the Pope, arrayed in the red cloak of 
democracy and socialism, will remind us once more of 
the scarlet woman of the Apocalypse. Nevertheless, 


M. de Laveleye does not think that Catholicism can 
become the universal religion. First, because Russia and 
the United States offer insuperable barriers to the Papal 
dominion. Secondly, she has overlaid the simplicity of 
the Gospel with her doctrines. The dogma of infallibility 
revolts the intelligence of humanity, and the intolerance 
which the Church formed into a dogma commanding the 
faithful to extirpate the heretic will always be an insuper- 
able barrier to the adoption of Catholicism as the religion 
of the civilised peoples, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


HOW TO READ AND WHAT. 
WISE WORDS FROM RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


In the Century Mr. C. J. Woodbury records some recol- 
lections of advice he received from R. W. Emerson on 
thé subject of books and how to read them. Mr. Wood- 
bury was an undergraduate at Williams’ College and he 
had many conversations with Emerson, who delivered 
certain lectures to the students. From his paper, ‘‘ Emer- 
son’s Talks with a College Boy,” we make the following 
extracts, recommending all who can to read the whole for 
themselves in full :— 


WHAT KIND OF BOOKS TO READ. 


“Read those men who were not lazy; who put them- 
selves into contact with the realities. So you learn to 
look with your eyes too. And donot forget the Persian, 
Parsee, and Hindu religious books ; books of travel too ! 
And when you travel describe what you see. That will 
teach you what to see. Read those who wrote about 
facts from a new point of view. The atmosphere of such 
authors helps you even if the reasoning has been a 
mistake. 

“And there is Darwin! I am glad to see him here. 
And you must read George Borrow’s book about the 
Gipsies. He went among them, lived among them, and 
was a Gipsy himself. There is nothing from second 
sources, nor any empiricism in his book. You can rely 
upon everything, and it is quaintly told. From such as 
he you learn not to stop until you encounter the fact with 
your own hand. 

“ Avoid all second-hand borrowing books—‘ Collections 
of ——,’ ‘ Beauties of ——,’ etc. I see you have some on 
your shelves. I would burn them. No one can select 
the beautiful passages of another for you. It is beautiful 
for him, well! Another thought: wedding your aspira- 
tions will be the thing of beauty to you. Do your own 
quarrying. Do not attempt to be a great reader; and 
read for facts, and not by the bookful.” 


HOW TO READ BOOKS. 


“ Keep your eyes open and see all you can; and when 
you get the right man question him close. So learn to 
divine books, to /ee/ those that you want without wasting 
much time over them. Often a chapter is enough. The 
glance reveals when the gaze obscures. Somewhere the 
author has hidden his message. Find it, and skip the 
paragraphs that do not talk to you. 

“Reading long at one time in any book, no matter 
how it fascinates, destroys thought as completely as the 
inflections forced by external causes. Do not permit this. 
Stop, if you find yourself becoming absorbed, at even the 
first paragraph. Keep yourself out and watch for your 


own impressions. This is one of the norms of thought. 
You will accumulate facts in proportion as you become a 
fact. Otherwise you will accumulate dreams. Informa- 
tion is nothing, but the man behind it. 

“Yield not one inch to all the forces which conspire to 
make you anecho. That is the sin of dogmatism and 
creeds. Avoid them. They build a fence about the 
intellect. 
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AND NEWSPAPERS. 


“Newspapers have done much to abbreviate expres- 
sion, and so to improve style. They are to occupy 
during your generation a large share of attention. And 
the most studious and engaged man can neglect them 
only at his cost. But have little todo with them. Learn 
how to get ¢heir best, too, without their getting yours. 
Do not read them when the mindis creative. Anddo not 
read them thoroughly column by column. Remember 
they are made for everybody, and don’t try to get what 
isn’t meant for you. You can't quote from a newspaper. 
Like some insect, it died the day it was born. The 
genuine news is what you want, and practise quick 
searches for it. Give yourself only so many minutes for 
the paper. Then you will learn to avoid the premature 
reports and anticipations, and the stuff put in for people 
who have nothing to think.” 


TOBACCO AS A CROWBAR IN THE BRAIN. 


“Did you ever think about the logic of stimulus? 
Nature supplies her own. It is astonishing what she will 
do, if you give herachance. In how short a time will 
she revive the overtired brain. Occasionally the gentle 
excitation of a cup of tea is needed. Conversation is an 
excitant, and the series of intoxications it creates is 
healthful. But tobacco, tobacco,—what rude crowbar is 
that with which to pry into the delicate tissues of the 
brain.” 


WORDSWORTH AND SCOTT. 


“Wordsworth,” he once said, “is the poet of England. 
He is the only one who comes up to high-water mark. 
Other: writers have to affect what to him is natural. So 
they have what Arnold calls simlism, he, simplicity. 
The first three books of ‘ The Excursion’ are the best. 

“His sonnets are good. They are, indeed, as pure, 
chaste, and transparent as Milton’s. They are the 
witchery of language. He is the greatest poet since 
Milton. 

“There are no books for boys,” he concluded, “like 
the poems of Sir Walter Scott. Every boy loves them if 
they are not put into his hands too late. ‘Marmion,’ 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ 
—they surpass everything for boy-reading we have.” 

It was uncommon to hear Mr. Emerson speak with 
such emphasis of any one as he did of Plato. 

“Read Plato’s ‘Republic’! Read Plato’s ‘Republic’! 
Read Plato's ‘Republic’!” he repeated. “He lifts man 
towards the divine, and I like it when I hear that a man 
reads Plato. I want to meet that man. For no man of 
self-conceit can go through Plato. 


“Tam glad you have so many of the Greek tragedies. 


Read them largely and swiftly in translation, to get their 
movements and flow; and then a little of the original 
every day. For the Greek is the fountain of language. 
The Latin has a definite shore-line. But the Greek is 
without bounds.” Then after a pause he added, half to 
himself, Dead languages, called dead because they cap 
never die.” 
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GIBBON AND LOCKE. 


Of Gibbon he spoke as follows :— 

“He is one of the best readers that ever lived in 
England. You know his custom of examining himself 
both before and after his reading a book to see what had 
been added to his mental experience? All previous and 
contemporary British historians are barefooted friars in 
comparison with Gibbon. He was an admirable student, 
a tremendous worker. But he thought uncleanly. He 
had—as also had Aristophanes, whom I never could read 
on that account—an imagination degraded and never 
assoiled, a low wit like that which defaces outbuildings. 
He was a disordered and coarse spirit, a mind without a 
shrine, but a great example of diligence and antidote to 
laziness. 

“ Locke was a stalwart thinker. He erected a school 
of philosophy, which limited everything to utility. But 
the soul has its own eyes, which are made illuminating 
by the Spirit of God.” 

Of Harriet Martineau he said :— 

“It was a grief to me when I learned that she had 
become a materialist.” After a long pause he added, 
lifting his head, ‘God? It is all God.” 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


‘Read Chaucer,” he said. ‘Ina day you will get into 
his language, and then you will like him. Humour the 
lines Tittle, and they are ful! of music. I have seen an 
eapirgated edition of Chaucer; shun it! Shun expurgated 
editions of any one, even of Frangois Villon. They will 
be expurgating the Bible and Shakespeare next. 

“1 cannot read Shelley with comfort,” he said. ‘“ His 
visions are not in accord with the facts. They are not 
accurate. He soars to sink.” 

He many times referred to Leigh Hunt, and advised 
‘me to read him,—“a true and gentle friend to all men.” 

Of Matthew Arnold he said:—‘ He is stored with all 
critical faculties except humour, but so far he shows 
little of that.” And of Browning :—‘ He is always a 
teacher 

WHY READ NOVELS? 


I once asked his opinion of the novels of George Sand, 
and he answered as tollows :— 

“Tt is wonderful, the amount she has written,—every- 
thing ; she seems to know the world. But her stories,— 
Ido not know about them. I do not read stories. I 
never could turn a dozen pages in ‘Don Quixote,’ or 
Dickens without a yawn. Why read novels? We meet 

«stranger creatures than their heroes. What writer of 
stories would not be derided if he gave us creations as 
impossible as Nero or Alva or Joan of Arc ?” 

Again, referring to a poet then rather the fashion :— 
“Melancholy is unendurable. Grief is abnormal. Victor 
Hugo has written such a book. I have not read it. Ido 
not read the sad in literature.” 


AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


Of his own contemporaries, Mr. Emerson spoke as 
follows :— 

“The connecting link between England and America 
is Oliver Wendell Holmes. If that acute-minded man 
had been born in England they would never have tired 
of making much of him. He has the finest sensibility, 
and that catholicity of taste without which no large and 
generous nature can be developed. Everything interests 
iim. 

“ Hawthorne’s writings are of the terrible, the grotesque, 
the sombre. There is nothing joyous in them. It is the 
same way with Hugo. No man ought to write so.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HOW TO FEDERATE AUSTRALIA. 
BY SIR GAVAN DUFFY. 

THE opening article in the Contemporary is one that 
might make the patriotic Briton shed bitter tears of shame 
and remorse at the thought that such things can be said 
withso much truth. Forsimple eloquence and cruel severity 
of truth there is no paper like it in the magazines this 
month. For what Sir Gavan Duffy says in effect is, that 
we here in this kingdom are fooling away an empire, the 
shreds of which would seem well worth the strain of a 
gigantic war to statesmen like M. Ferry or Prince Bis- 
marck. In all things we have become too parochial; we 
want things and refuse to pay the price. Our financing 
may be according to Cocker, but is not according to 
Chatham. The federation of the Australian colonies, an 
indispensable step to federating the Empire, stands post- 
poned because the only umpire to which the colonies 
would listen is absorbed in her petty parochialism, and in- 
different to the welfare of her colonies. The difficulties 
which stand in the way of federation are,—first, tariffs, 
secondly, national defence, thirdly, a federal capital. 
Inter-colonial free trade, Sir Gavan thinks, is possible, but 
external trade will long be subjected to protective duties. 
As for national defence, the Australians will not object to 
pay if we will heartily co-operate in securing them the 
defence for which they pay. The sight of the future 
capital of Australia, he thinks, will be on the Murray. But 
these difficulties will prove insuperable unless the mother 
country takes a lively and intelligent interest in the matter. 
Sir Henry Parkes can no more be accepted as an umpire 
between the Australian colonies, than Mr. Spurgeon can 
be called in to settle the disputes of the Ritualists and 
the Evangelicals. Sir Gavan’s practical suggestion is as 
follows :— 


Never since human history began was so noble a patrimony 
treated with such ignorant and perilous insensibility. There 
are six great states which possess more natural wealth, wider 
territory, a better climate, and richer mineral deposits than the 
six greatest kingdoms in Europe, where a new England, a new 
Italy, a new France, a new Spain, and a new Austria are in 
rapid process of growth, and are already occupied by a picked 
population ; and these prosperous states are ready and willing 
to unite for ever with the nation from which they sprang, on 
terms of fair partnership and association. And they are ne 


insignificant handful of men, these Australian colonists ; they ~ 


are more numerous than the people of England were when they 
won Magna Charta, or the people of the United States were 
when the stars and stripes were first raised to the sky : resolute, 
impatient, independent men, not unworthy to follow such 
examples on adequate occasions. But what cordial hand is 
stretched out to clasp theirs in affectionate embrace ? 

To the mother country the victory of gathering under one 
government the colonies of the Pacific would be an easy one, 
while I, too, must appeal to the omnipotent tax-payer, it is a 
victory for which there will be nothing to pay. If those who 
are entitled by official position to take the initiative, would after 
a conference with the leaders of the cpposition—for the 
prosperity of the State is not the property of any party—induce 
the two Houses of Parliament to declare that the Federation of 
the Australian colonies is of high importance to the interest of 
the Empire, and invite the local Legislatures to consider it 
anew with a view to agreement, we should be on the road to a 
settlement. H the Queen were advised to appoint two Royal 
Commissioners to carry these resolutions to Australia, if men 
interested in and familiar with Australian affairs were chosen— 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Carnarvon are such men, for ex- 
ample—the wishes of the sovereign and the Parliament would 
remove difficulties otherwise intractable. 

If these Royal Commissioners visited the colonies successively, 
heard the objections of leading men, and reduced them to their 
minimum, and in the end held a Conference of Delegates from 
the Colonial Legislatures, at which they would represent the 
Crown, Federation, I am persuaded, would be obtained, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


HE magazines have all more or less something to 
«3 say about Browning, and in prose and verse there 
is enough about Browning in the periodicals for February 
to fill the whole REVIEW. 


BY MR. R. H. HUTTON. 


In Good Words, Mr. R. H. Hutton, the editor of the 
Spectator, writes one of his sympathetic articles full of 
critical insight upon Browning as a religious teacher. He 
says he was much more considerable as a religious 
teacher than as a poet. He was the spiritual teacher as 
a very shrewd and sometimes shrill man of the world. 
He was the true lay preacher whose first lesson was the 
curious irreligiousness of a great many religious people, 
and its complementary truth the kernel of religiousness in 
irteligious people. He was careless of the conventional 
moral and fonder of the alloys of human nature than he 
was of the unmixed forms of good. His second great lesson 
is that, on the whole, the world is a moral world in its 
true drift and significance, which can only be discerned 
by an eye which looks straight into the world with a wish 
to see things as they are. There is none of the feeble 
optimism of his age in Browning. No one has ever 
taught more positively that life, if confined to this earth 
and without any infinite love in it, is not the life which 
has filled the noblest minds with exultation. No theo- 
logical conviction can go deeper than his teaching that if 
the Christian revelation is too good to be true, it is only 
another way of saying that we cannot surpass God in 
the conception of immeasurable love. 


FROM A CATHOLIC POINT OF VIEW. 


The Rev. John Rickaby, in the Mon¢h, also deals with 
Mr. Browning as a religious teacher, judging Browning 
from the standpoint of the Catholic Church, and showing 
what Catholics ought to think about the matter. He 
begins by enumerating the truths which Browning 
asserted in conjunction with the Church, and for the 
assertion of which Catholics owe him a debt of gratitude. 
These are: 1. He believed in God and in Christ. 2. He 


_. believed in man’s soul, to which this life is a period of 


probation. 3. He set the highest store on the two 
moral faculties to know and to love. Having discharged 
this duty, Father Rickaby tabulates the points in which 
Mr. Browning falls short of full orthodoxy and even 
relapses into heterodoxy: 1. ‘We are dogmatists, 
Browning is an anti-dogmatist.”. His teaching in 
“Christmas Eve and Easter Day” is absolutely hostile 
to a faith beyond the reach of doubt tied down to 
definitely settled articles. These teachings as to Theism 
and Christianity are what no Catholic can accept. At 
most we can admit that the members of the Christian 
sects will be judged according to the measure of their 
honest endeavour to know and practice what Christ 
delivered ; but that Christ’s doctrine is not to be found 
exactly defined in his own one visible Church upon earth, 
is what we can in no way allow. 2. Mr. Browning 
prefers the theory of perpetual evolution to that of 
eternal rest, a doctrine which, as defined in the poetry of 
Paracelsus, is on the one side miserably indefinite, and 
on the other definitely erroneous. 3. Browning's love is 
not the doctrine of charity as taught in the Gospels. His 
idea of love to mankind is a purely human love, and 
what is worse, a love that is often regulated by elective 
affinity. Father Rickaby’s firm conviction is that a 
warning voice should be raised to counteract the assertion 


that Browning is one of our greatest religious teachers, 
especially of love. The effect of his poems is distinctly 
detrimental to the Christian sacrament of marriage. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is as follows :-— 


God has given us a revelation of what religion, morality, and 
high spirituality mean ; on the strength of which communica- 
tion from above, we fearlessly affirm that there is more true 
spirituality in the Penny Catechism than in all Browning’s 
poems put together ; and that the poems are to be brought to 
the test of the Catechism, not the Catechism to the test of the 
poems. 


But what, after all, can be expected from a man who, 
with all his profession of tolerance, never reached higher 
than the standpoint of vulgar bigotry in regard to the 
Catholic Church. 


PORTRAITS AND POEMS. 


In the Art Journal there is a portrait of Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning, 1859, from a drawing by Mr. Rudolf Lehmann. 
Mr. C. L. Hind, who contributes the letterpress, mentions 
that last summer Mr. Browning declaimed ‘How they 
brought the Good News to Ghent,” with the phonograph; 
when he got halfway through his memory failed him for 
a moment, and he ejaculated “Good gracious, I have 
forgotten the rest.” That half poem and Browning’s 
exclamation are preserved by the phonograph, now in 
Colonel Gouraud’s possession. 

Art and Letters publishes a large mezzograph portrait 
of Browning. 

The Art Review publishes two portraits of Robert 
Browning. One a photogravure, the other a photograph 
taken at the Cameron studio. Also a poem by William 
Sharp, which concludes as follows :— 


For be hath built his lasting monument 
Within the hearts and in the minds of men: 
The Powers of Life around its base have bent 
The Stream of Memory, our furthest ken 
Beholds no reach, no limit to its rise. 
It hath foundations sure ; it shall not pass ; 
The ruin of time upon it none shall see, 
Till the last wind shall whither the last grass, 
Nay, while man’s Hopes, Fears, Dreams and Agonies 
Uplift his soul to immortality. 


In Murray's Magazine, the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley sings 
of “The Poet’s Home Going,” verses not unworthy of the 
subject, in which he represents Browning as being 
welcomed by the immortals in glory. “ Burns was there; 
and Keats, who spoke of Rome ; and Byron, half ashamed 
for thoughts to rise of Venice.” 


And Chaucer, fresh as an eternal spring, 

Came through the crowd to claim him of his band ; 
And Wordsworth, head and shoulders as a king 
Above the souls who found life—Heaven’s great thing 
—FEarth’s greatest, gave the poet welcoming, 

And towards the throne went forward hand in hand. 


In Macmillan’s Magazine, Aubrey de Vere contributes 
a couple of sonnets to Browning, as “ that strong singer 
of late days, who, tarrying here, chose still rough music 
for his themes austere.” 


James Murray writes a critique, and J. J. Britton a 
sonnet, in /gdrasil. 


There is a very sympathetic account of Browning’s 
funeral in the Abbey by Miss E. R. Chapman in the Scogs 


Magazine, 
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A VOYAGE WITH GENERAL GORDON. 


tn the Contemporary Review there is a precious little 
paper; although slight, it is very welcome, as it recalls 
pleasant memories of one of the greatest Englishmen of 
our time. In 1882 General Gordon sailed from the Mau- 
ritius to Cape Town in the Scoffa, a little trading-ship of 
300 tons burden. Mr. W. H. Spence has- had access to 
the captain’s diary, and the article in the Contemporary is 
based on that record. 

GORDON’S GOOD-BYE. 

General Gordon’s coming on board was characteristic. 
The captain and his wife concluded that the Colonel had 
changed his mind, and were just making everything snug 
for the night when, close on midnight, a stealthy step 
was heard on deck, and next minute the missing one 

resented himself at the cabin-door. He apologised 

eartily for neglecting to keep his engagement. On its 
becoming known, he said, that he was to leave the Mau- 
ritius in a couple of days, his military comrades and 
many private friends had resolved to make him the sub- 
ag of a parting demonstration. ‘This sort of thing” 

e heartily detested ; and, in order to shun the ordeal of 
being lionised, he had walked into the country a distance 
of some twelve miles, and there secreted himself till 
darkness fell, after which he walked back again to the 
town, and: from thence to the Scotia. The Colonel, even 
before he retired to rest that night, had fairly established 
himself as a favourite with all on board; for he was a 
man who, as the captain put it, “sternly resisted all 
fuss.” 

Early on the following forenoon the ship was besieged 
by visitors who came to bid the Colonel God-speed. Late 
in the afternoon a lace-coated officer from the barracks— 
a personage of “high degree”—strode on deck without 
deigning to lift his cap to the captain’s wife, who happened 
to be on deck, or even stopping to exchange compliments 
with the captain, he, whisklng his cane in quite a lofty 
manner, asked curtly: ‘ Is the Colonel at home?” Gordon, 
who saw the whole proceeding, emerged from his place on 
deck, and drily exchanged civilities with the officer, whose 
manner had suddenly become quite ingratiating. The inter- 
view was a brief and formal one, and, when the dignified 


young officer stepped down the gangway, Gordon stepped 


up to the captain and his wife, and offered a sincere 
apology for the bad manners displayed by his last visitor. 
“He had no more right,” he said, ‘to come on board 
your ship and act as he has acted, than the occupier of 
the British throne would have to enter the private house 
of any of her subjects, and demand to be shown through 
its rooms, without first securing the consent of its 
owner.” The Colonel’s luggage, which was of a very 
meagre description, was easily stowed. 


HOW HE PASSED HIS TIME. 


On the 4th day of April the anchor was weighed, and 
the voyage to the Cape begun. The wind was at first 
light, but on the following day a swell prevailed, and 
Gordon, who always admitted he was a very bad sailor, 
had to draw on his heroism to support him under mal de 
mer. In short, he utterly failed to keep up; he fell sick, 
and was reluctantly forced to remain below. It was 
while he was yet suffering severely from the horror of 
sea-sickness that he became a General. For the next 
day or two excellent weather prevailed, and the General’s 
health and spirits improved proportionately. He was a 
great smoker, and, seated in a big easy-chair, which had 
been placed on deck for him, enclouded in cigarette 
smoke, he would sit for hours during the heat of the day, 
and talk in the most entertaining manner. At nightfall 
he would, when in the humour for it, keep the watch 
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company on deck, and while away the tedium by drawing 
liberally from his never-ending fund of stories. In the 
cabin, of a night, he would often allow his conversation 
to flow forth in a swift and unbroken current. Nor was 
his talk ever frivolous. Many times, indeed, his manner 
was serious, and even solemn, and often he would sit for 
hours silent and apparently deep in thought. 


HIS READING, 


A certain and considerable portion of every day was 
set aside by the General for reading. The mail which 
brought the orders for him to proceed to South Africa 
also brought a month’s daily papers—the 7Zimes, the 
Standard, and the Daily News—in all nearly a hundred 
great sheets. These, which he took with him, he read 
with the greatest eagerness and care, and the rapidity 
with which he read surprised those on board. Nota 
single item, however trivial, escaped his notice, and of 
this he gave proof when giving of an evening what he 
called “a digest of the news budget.” The newspapers 
exhausted, he tackled the captain’s library, which happily 
was of considerable proportions. Nor did he seem to 
have any particular fancy for any special kind of literature. 
Astronomy, navigation, history, geography, and whatever 
else came first to hand, seemed to be equally acceptable 
to his mind, for he read books as eagerly as he had done 
the newspapers. 


SEA-SICK. 


When a little more than a week’s sail from Mauritius, 
the wind rose suddenly, and as suddenly a dark cloud 
passed over the General’s buoyancy, for he had a whole- 
some dread of a stormy sea. The higher the waves 
reared themselves the lower sank his vitality, and the 
old enemy, sea-sickness, again attacked him without 
mercy. 

Despite careful nursing his case grew worse, and his 
suffering and misery were described by himself as “ far 
more severe than he had ever during his lifetime ex- 
perienced, either at home or abroad.” Very often he 
repeated his determination to go on shore at the very 
first port the Scotia reached, and, one morning, after a 
sleepless night of sickness, he called the captain to his 
bedside, and offered him £50 if he would make for land 
with all possible speed ! : 

But, under date of Wednesday, April 13, we meet this 
encouraging entry: “The General is better, and is getting 
on splendidly!” In those bright days, after he had 
mastered the sickness, he became happier than ever, and 
he took delight in poking fun at all around him. He had 
his big armchair taken on deck, and placed alongside his 
hostess’ work-table, and there he would sit for hours 
together, with his favourite cigarette between his lips, 
intently reading. But often he wouldlay the book on 
his knee and, as he puffed tobacco-smoke vigorously 
from his mouth, his mood would suddenly change; his 
eyes would assume a “ far-away” expression, and there 
for an hour he would sit almost motionless with his gaze 
fixed on the sea. These strange fits of absent-minded- 
ness would often overtake him, even when in the midst 
of conversation with his hostess, and after a lengthy 
interval of unbroken quiet, he would, by an apparent 
effort, wake from his day-dream, and talk lightly as 
before. 


WHY HE NEVER MARRIED. 


Late one beautiful evening he and his hostess were 
sitting together on deck, he smoking, and she sewing. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly the conversation turned upon 
the subject of matrimony, and his hostess ventured to 
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ask why he had never married. For some seconds the 
General smoked in silence, and then, speaking slowly, 
said :— 

I never yet have met the woman who, for my sake, and 
perhaps at a moment’s notice, would be prepared to sacrifice the 
comforts of home, and the sweet society of loved ones, and 
accompany me whithersoever the demand of duty might lead,— 
accompany me to the ends of the earth perhaps; would stand 
by me in times of danger and difficulty, and sustain me in times 
of hardship and perplexity. Such a woman I have not met ; 
such an one alone could be my wife ! 

The answer was as brief as it was emphatic, and the topic 
of matrimony was not further touched upon. 

Where sickness prevailed Gordon never stood inactive. 
Several of the crew of the Scotia suffered from illness, 
and they were his especial care. He spoke kindly and 
cheeringly to the poor fellows, and either read to them 
himself or saw that they were supplied with literature. 
They were the first he asked after in the morning and his 
last care at night. 


HOW HE SPENT HIS SUNDAY. 


While on board the Scotia the General observed the 
Sunday in his own characteristic fashion. A large por- 
tion of the forenoon he devoted to a close and careful 
study of his Bible, and he invariably wrote out extensive 
notes and comments on the portions of Scripture that 
might have been engaging his attention. This done he 
would lay aside his note-book, and with his Bible lying 
open before him, would engage in deep meditation. If 
one entered the state-room on a Sunday forenoon, he 
would find the great soldier, if not reading or writing as 
indicated, sitting in his favourite seat with his head 
resting heavily on his hand, and his eyes shut as if he 
were asleep. The afternoon he devoted to conversation 
and general reading. 

The remaining days slipped quietly and happily by, 
and at length the voyage of almost a month’s duration 
was drawing toa close, for, under date May 2, we read :— 
“Saw the Cape of Good Hope at four p.m.” 


AN ADVENTURE AT AN EVENING PARTY. 


In a few days afterwards the General came on board, 
and stayed the evening; and, over a cup of tea, he told 
the captain and his wife how he went to an evening party 
at the house of a wealthy and influential citizen, and 
gave this account of his adventures :-— 


** At last the time came,” he said, ‘‘ when we had to tack 
ahead and drop anchor in the dining-hall. I was offered the 
arm of my hostess, and buckling on to the port side, I made 
good headway for some time. As we approached the door of 
the dining-hall, I could see that it was too narrow to allow berth 
room for.two clippers under full sail. I therefore dropped 
behind, and allowed my hostess to sail ahead, but, failing to 
keep a proper look-out, I stupidly planted my foot on my 
escort’s dress-tails, and rent the garment. For my heinous 
blunder I received a wild look of disapproval, and I shall not 
easily be forgiven. During the evening I fell into several other 
mistakes, and, when I rose to leave, the company seemed as 
heartily relieved as I was.” 


Thus he chatted till late on in the night, when he took a 
final farewell, and left, nor did his host and hostess ever 
see his genial face again. 

Said the captain of the Scoffa, ‘Could we have witnessed 
the stirring events that crowded the last stages of his 
career, and looked upon him at the moment when, the 
eyes of the world turned towards him, I question if we 
could have loved him more than we did, when, as a much 
more obscure, though a none the less noble man, he was 
our cabin companion on board the Scoéia.” 
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A DEAD MAN’S DIARY. 
WHAT I FELT AT THE MOMENT OF DEATH. 


THE first chapters of the strange narrative, entitled “A 
Dead Man’s Diary,” appear in L7Afincott. The dead man 
indulges in a good deal of twaddly verbiage, but the gist 
of what he has to say is in the following extract :— 

“Some years ago, I became seriously ill, grew worse day 
by day, and was pronounced dying, and finally dead. 
Dead I apparently was, and dead | remained to all intents 
and purposes for the greater part of two days, after which, 
to the intense and utter astonishment of my friends and 
of the physicians, I exhibited symptoms of returning 
vitality, and in the course of a week or two was convales- 
cent. 

“Where, during those two-score hours, I would ask, 
was my soul, ghost, or life-principle ? 

“To that question I am prepared with an answer; and 
so strange an one is it, that I cannot hope my story will be 
regarded with anything but incredulity by all who happen 
to read it. Norcan I reasonably expect it to be other- 
wise, for I am aware that what I am about to relate I 
should myself unhesitatingly reject, were it proffered me 
on the testimony of another. With that, however, I have 
nothing to do. I have set myself the task of describing 
my experience, and to that task I now direct myself, let the 
results be what they may. WhenI knewthat | was dying, 
I felt no individual pang of terror or surprise. As | lay, 
my sister entered the room. I lifted my head to see 
if all were present. Yes, all were there—and three 
others! There was the figure of my brother Fred, 
whose grave as yet was hardly green, and of my 
mother and my little sister Comfort, both of whom had 
died when I wasa child. Moreover, with the three figures 
was a fourth—a figure which at first had escaped my 
notice ; and it is the presence of this figure in the room 
which is to me most unaccountable. My mother, when I 
first saw her, was standing at the foot of the bed, with my 
dead brother and sister looking over her shoulder, but at 
the sight of my father’s grief, she went gently round to 
where he was sitting, and with a caress of infinite pity 
stooped down as if to whisper in his ear. It was then that 
I saw, for the first time, that she held by the hand a little 
child—a little child whom I had never seen before, but 
across whose face, as he looked up at me, there flitted the 
phantom of a resemblance I could not catch. While I was 
wondering who the child she held by the hand could be, 
there came over me a strange and sudden sense of loss—of 
physical loss, I think it was, as though some life-element 
had gone out from me. Of pain there was none, nor was 
I disturbed by any mental anxiety. I recollect only an 
ethereal lightness of limb, and a sense of soul-emancipa- 
tion and peace—a sense of soul-emancipation such as one 
might feel were he to awaken on a sunny morning to find 
all the sorrow and sin were gone from the world for 
ever; a peace ample and restful as the hallowed hush 
and awe of summer twilight, without the twilight’s tender 
pain. 

“Then I seemed to be sinking slowly and steadily 
through still depths of sun-steeped, light-filled waters that 
sang in my ears with a sound like a sweet-sad sobbing 
and soaring of music, and through which there swam up 
to me, in watered vistas of light, scenes of sunny seas 
and shining shores where smiling islands stretched league 
beyond league afar. -And so life ebbed and ebbed away, 
until at last there came a time—the moment of death, as 
I believe it—when the outward and deathward settiag 
tide seemed to reach its climax, and when I felt myself 
swept shoreward and lifeward again on the inward-setting 
tide of that larger life into which I had died.” 
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IS ‘PROGRESS AND POVERTY” ALL FUDGE? 
YES! BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


” 


So it was really Henry George’s ‘‘Progress and Poverty 
that Professor Huxley was after when, last month, he 
opened his deadly parallel against the ghost of Jean 
— Rousseau and his doctrine that all men were born 
ree and equal! Such, at least, seems to be the natural 
deduction from his paper on “Natural Rights and Political 
Rights,” in the new number of the Vineleenth Century. 
Why go a-gunning against a dead thing? asked some 
critic, and he replies, in effect, because the soul of the 
dead thing walks the earth very much alive indeed in the 
olitical philosophy of Henry George. And so, in his 
atest paper, after a preliminary skirmish with Quesney 
and the French physiocrats, he “ goes for” the author of 
“Progress and Poverty” with a vigour and a vehemence 
that is quite exhilarating. John Bright was not the only 
man whose knock-down method of controversy suggests 
the thought that their natural vocation was the prize- 
ring. His parallel between the natural rights of tigers to 
all men as potential tiger meat, and the natural rights 
claimed by Mr. George to the soil is witty and ingenious. 
The confusion creeps in, as he is careful to indicate by 
she use of the word “rights” in two different senses. It 
is wrong to refuse, to restrict or to hinder a moral right, 
whereas it is often a duty to hinder a natural right. As, 
for instance, when the natural rights conflict. The natural 
right of a tiger to eat a man, if he can, and the natural 
right of a man to kill the tiger, if he can,’ both indisputably 
founded upon the law of nature, can be hindered without 
moral wrong arising. All that natural rights amount to is 
the right of each to take and keep all he can seize. When 
Robinson Crusoe was alone on his island his natural right 
*to everything in it was absolute. But if Will Atkins landed 
-on the other side of the island, his natural right would be 
*not less valid, and the only solutions of two conflicting 
matural rights, each covering the whole ground, are (1), 
“that of the tiger and the ultra-individualist, and (2), that 
of an agreement or a compromise, by which both agreed 
to supersede their rights under the law of nature, by 
putting themselves under a moral and civil law, the in- 
action of which would be a wrong. The natural rights 
theory carried out logically is merely reasoned savagery, 
utter and unmitigated savagery, incompatible with social 
existence. Even tigresses, when they have their cubs, 
waive somewhat of their natural rights in the in- 
terest of the cubs; otherwise that rudimentary 
polity, the family of the tigers, could not exist. 
‘Professor Huxley accuses Henry George of basing his 
‘whole political theory on the principle of natural rights, 
‘which, logically interpreted, is destructive even of the 
"tiger’s modest menage. All moral and social law is a re- 
‘straint of natural rights, and the standard by which it 
must be judged is not whether or not it is incompatible 
with these rights, but whether at that time, and under 
the given circumstances, looking at the question all 
round, it is for the welfare of society that its members 
should be subjected to such a restraint of their natural 
rights. 

Proceeding to examine Mr. George's theory of the 
wrongfulness of several ownerships of land, Professor 
Huxley carries the war into his enemy’s camp by 
accepting, for the sake of argument, the doctrine that 
labour is the only title to exclusive possession, and that 
the foundation of this title lies in the right of a man to 
himself, and then asking triumphantly how a man can 
be said to have any right to the exclusive possession of 
himself. All our physical and inherited capacities are 
the “ gratuitous offering of nature.” These faculties are 
trained first by his mother, next by his teacher. So that, 
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a man instead of belonging exclusively to himself, belongs 
first to the rest of mankind—a doctrine which brings 
Professor Huxley near to the Collectivists; secondly, to 
his parents; thirdly, to his teachers. Only the trifling 
portion due to his own exertions, belongs to himself. 
From this excursion this ardent controversialist returns 
in order to demolish the doctrine that property in land is 
wrong, because there can be no property in anything not 
brought into being by human exertion. This applies 
equally to every natural product. What human exertion 
brought into being the flint from which our ancestors 
fashioned their hatchets? What exertion of man created 
the iron ore from which our tools are made? Cultivated 
land is nearlyas much a manufactured article as the spring 
of a chronometer. ‘The gratuitous offering of nature” 
has about as much share inits ultimate value as the same 
element‘has in the ‘valne of a steel pen. The improve- 
ments form often the whole value of the ‘land, only an 
unappreciable percentage representing its prairie value. 
If, as Mr. George says, it is the greater swallows up the 
less, not the less the greater, and if the improvements 
on a reclaimed acre are worth £99, whereas the original 
bog was only worth £1, where, on Mr. George’s own 
showing, is the justice of confiscating the £99 on the 
strength of the original common title to the 41? But 
even that £1 must be shared with all mankind. A local 
community or nation has no more right to exclusive 
ownership of any land than an individual. If, therefore, 
English land is nationalised, it can only be done on Mr. 
George’s principles by dividing it evenly with all the 
Chinese, Hindoos, and Hottentots in existence. As a 
specimen of lively and sprightly and sledge-hammer 
polemic, Professor Huxley’s paper stands alone among the 
articles of the month. 


OUGHT NEWSPAPERS TO BE ENDOWED ? 

In the Andover Review for January Mr. Frederick H. 
Page replies to an article by Professor Levermore, 
advocating the endowment of newspapers, in a previous 
number. Mr. Page says that anewspaper exercises seven 
leading functions, namely, those of 
the informant, the broker, the interpreter, the tribune, the 
solicitor, the entertainer, and the advocate, so that the news- 
paper is not merely a mirror of events; it reflects the civilisation 
of a people. 

He maintains that anyone who sets up the theory that 
true merit will not succeed in newspaper management is 
guilty of denying that any large number of our people are 
virtuous ; and if so, endowed virtue in the form of a news- 
paper cannot be forced upon an unregenerate public, 
Admitting that there are evils connected with the news- 
paper as at present managed, he denies that they would 
be cured by endowment. The alleged sins of omission 
and commission are often due to the influence of money, 
but the influence is usually that of conservatism. A 
daily newspaper of character and influence must be a 
great conservative force, whether endowed or not. 

An endowment of money might possibly be a good thing for 
some journal having an especial mission, or perhaps for some 
educational magazine of necessarily limited circulation. But 
what is wanted to make a great daily newspaper clean and able 
and honest, to cure the evils springing from avarice, and many 
other evils not within the schpe of the present discussion, is an 
endowment of brains and moral courage. One must be able to 
know what course to take, and, knowing, dare maintain. The 
crucible of newspaper competition is kept at fervent heat ; ori- 
ginality and forcefulness are at a high premium. The gateway 
to honourable success is clearly to be seen and always wide open; 
if it be true that ‘‘ few there be that find it,” also it is true that 
an endowment of money will prove no better guide here than to 
the strait gate and narrow way proclaimed in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 
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IS CHLOROFORM SAFE ? 
THE REPORT OF THE HYDERABAD SECOND COMMISSION. 


In the Lancet, January 18, appeared the full report of the 
Second Commission appointed by the Nizam of Hy- 
derabad for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not 
chloroform could safely be used as an anesthetic. The 
general belief was that its administration was fraught 
with danger in the shape of paralysis of the heart. The 
report of the Commission is so unexpected and so 
sweeping in condemnation of the hitherto accepted view, 
that the following extracts from the report describing the 
nature of the evidence and the exact wording of the con- 
clusions arrived at may be of interest outside medical 
circles. There were two classes of experiments. 
1. Those made without recording apparatus. Of these, it 
is said—“ The experiments of the sub-committee, together 
with the first twenty-eight performed by the committee, 
form a total of 430, and are divided into seven sections. 
There were 268 dogs and thirty-one monkeys killed out- 
right, and eighty-six dogs and thirty-nine monkeys were 
subjected to artificial respiration at varying intervals 
after the natural respiration had been arrested with 
chloroform. The animals which were killed had chloro- 
form administered to them in every possible way and 
under every conceivable condition. A large number of 
dogs were killed just as they were caught in the bazaars; 
others at various intervals, after having heavy meals 
of meat or farinaceous food or fat ; others fasting; others 
after the administration of $Liebig’s extract of meat, 
coffee, rectified spirits of wine, or ammonia. Most of 
these animals were healthy, but some of them had 
cardiac disease, and in many the heart and other organs 
were rendered fatty by the previous administration of 
phosphorus. In a large number of cases morphine, 
strychnine, and atropine, singly and in combination, 
were given by subcutaneous injection at intervals before 
the inhalation was begun. Chloroform was given with 
and without inhalers; in the vertical and recumbent 
positions; in glass and wooden boxes; in large and 
small doses; by being pumped into the trachea with 
bellows; and, in fact, in every way that could suggest 
itself to the Commission.” 

“The results in one respect are uniform. In every case 
where chloroform was pushed the respiration stopped 
before the heart.” 

The second group of experiments were made with 
apparatus to record the blood-pressure, from beginning 
te end. -About 150 experiments were made in that way. 

The majority of the experiments were made upon dogs 
or monkeys, and few upon horses, goats, cats, and rabbits. 

In order to test the alleged daager from shock during 
chloroform administration, the committee performed a 
very large number of those operations which are reputed 
to be particularly dangerous in this connection—such as 
extractions of teeth, evulsion of nails, section of the 
muscles of the eye, snipping of the skin of the anus, &c. 
In many cases the operation was performed when the 
animal was merely stupefied by the chloroform and not 
fully insensible. 

- “The conclusion, then, is this: Chloroform has no power 

of increasing the tendency to either shock or syncope 
during operations. If shock or syncope from any cause 
does occur, it prevents, rather than aggravates, the 
dangers of chloroform inhalation. 

“The experiments on dogs that had been dosed with 
phosphorus fer a few days previously show that the 
fatty and consequently feeble condition of the heart and 
other organs so produced has no effect in modifying the 
action of chloroform.” 
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The Commission then lay down the practical conclusions 
for the guidance of those who administer chloroform— 
beginning with the statement that “the recumbent position 
on the back and absolute freedom of respiration are es- 
sential,” and then, after going through the other thirteen 
recommendations, they conclude as follows :— 

“The Commission has no doubt whatever that, if the 
above rules be followed, chloroform may be given in any 
case requiring an operation with perfect ease and absolute 
safety so as to do good without the risk of evil. 

“ EDWARD LAWRIE (President), 
T. LAUDER BRUNTON, 
G. BomMFrorpD, 
Rustomjr D. HAKIM, 
Epw&rp Lawrie, Surgeon-Major. 


“Hyderabad, December 18, 1889.” 
A GERMAN VIEW OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


BY DR. GEFFCKEN. 
In the Revue Internationale of the 15th of January 
(Rome, 3 francs) Prince Bismarck’s victim, Dr. Geffcken, 
comes valiantly to the defence of the Chancellor's policy 
by an article upon the “Triple Alliance and Italy,” in 
which he sets himself to belittle Mr. Gladstone and hold 
up the English statesman to European contempt. The 
article is a reply to “ Outidanos,” and would not be 
worth much attention were it not a tolerably handy 
compendium of Continental criticism of Mr. Gladstone 
as a Foreign Minister. With painstaking malevolence 
he surveys Mr. Gladstone’s policy, beginning with 
his opposition to the Crimean War and ending with 
his culogy of the Brazilian Revolution in order to 
prove that a politician who makes a fiasco wherever he 
has practically to deal with foreign policy is not com- 
petent to pass judgment upon the affairs of foreign 
countries. From this starting point he proceeds to 
demonstrate that Mr. Gladstone is entirely wrong in each 
of the main heads of his thesis in the Contemporary. When 
Mr. Gladstone says, that before 1870, Alsace was more 
French than the’rest of France, it simply proves that he 
never set foot in that country. It is as German as the 
Black Forest; all the priests preached in German, and 
not until you crossed the Vosges could you hear them 
speak French. Mr. Gladstone mistakes the voice of M. 
Dérouléde for that of the voice of France. But his errors 
in relation to France are slight compared with those 
about Austria. Dr. Geffcken is aghast at the suggestion 
that Bismarck is pushing Austria to Constantinople. 
He praises the conduct of Austria in the Balkans, con- 
trasts it with the designs of Russia, and asks in amaze- 
ment whether it can be an English statesman who blames 
the maintenance of a European regulation which places 
a practical veto upon the combination of the French and 
Russian navies against our Mediterranean fleet. The 
concluding part of Dr. Geffcken’s paper is devoted to a 
demonstration, that so far from the present policy of M. 
Crispi being opposed to the true interests of Italy, it was 
foreseen thirty years ago by Count Cavour, who recognised, 
even when availing himself of the intervention of 
Napoleon, that the interests of Italy and Prussia were 
identical. Not all the royal pedantry at the Court of 
Prussia which led the Government to look askance upon 
the growth of Italy could blind Cavour to this truth. 
Dr. Geffcken recalls the fact that France has been, and is 
still to-day, the chief support of the Pope in his dream of 
re-establishing the Temporal Power, that France is the 
natural rival of Italy in the Mediteranean, and that France 
bars Italian policy in Africa. To join the Triple Alliance 
is therefore the necessity of her existence. To remain 
isolated would be to remain powerless in what might at 
any moment become a hostile Europe. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 
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FOR A MINISTER’S LIBRARY. 


WHICH ARE THE BEST HUNDRED BOOKS ? 


In the Homiletic Review (30 cents, New York) Dr. Murray, 
Dean of Princeton College, writes an interesting paper 
upon “ How to Form a Minister's Library.” In order to 
ascertain the best working library for ministers of religion 
Dr. Murray asked several of his friends to draw up a list 
of the best hundred books for a minister’s library. The 
authorities whom he selected:—Dr. C. W. Hodge, in 
New Testament Exegesis; Dr. Wm. H. Green in Old 
Testament; Dr. McCosh, in Philosophy; President Patton, 
in Ethics; and Dr. G. P. Fisher, in History—gave the 
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following lists :— 
Presipent Patron’s List. 


Calderwood’s Handbook of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Kant’s Theory of Ethics. 

Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics. _ 

Martineau’s Types of Ethical 


Theory. 
Maurice's Social Morality. 

. S. Mill’s Utilitarianism. 

ohn Grote’s Examination of the 

Utilitarian Philosophy. 
Sorley’s Ethics of Naturalism. 
Gregory’s Christian Ethics. 

artinsen’s ,, ” 
Dorner’s re ay 
Sidgwick’s History of Ethics. 

Proressor GrEEn’s List. 


Keil and Delitzsch’s Commentary 
on the Old Testament. 

Kurtz’s Sacrificial Worship of the 
Old Testament. 

Keil’s Introduction to Old Testa- 


ment. 

Fairbairn’s Typology of the Old 
Testament. 

Kurtz's History of the Old Cove- 


nant. 
Westcott’s Bible in the Church. 
Proressor Hopce’s List. 


Thayer's Lexicon. 

Winer’s Grammar. 

Cremer’s Lexicon. 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 

Salmon’s Introduction to New Tes- 
tament. 

Weiss’s Introduction to New Testa- 


ment. f 
Gloag’s Introduction to Pauline 
Gloag’s Introduction to Catholic 


E 

Weiss’s Life of Christ. 

Edersheim’s a 

Brucé on the Parables, 
rench ” ” 

Ps »» Miracles, 

Conybeare and Howson: Life of 


Pai 

Farrar’s Early Days of Christi- 
anity. ag 

Weiss’s Biblical Theology of New 


Testament. 
Schmid’s Biblical Theology of New 

Testament. 
Neander’s Planting and Training. 
Lechler’s Apostolic and Post Apos- 

tolic Times. 
Bruce’s Kingdom of God. 
Matthew—Com. by Morison. 
Mark—Alexander. 
Luke—Godet. 
John—Westcott. 

+»  Luthardt. 
» Milligan (Schaff’s Pop. C.). 
Acts—Alexander, 

ns nge. 
Romans—Meyer. 

»” sodes, 
I Corinthians— Ellicott. 
oe Edwards, 
II Corinthians— Hodge. 
igs Waite (Speaker’s). 
Galatians—Lightfoot. 
Ephesians—Ellicott. 
pf Eadie. 

Philippians— Lightfoot. 
Colossians—Lightfoot. 





PII Thessalonians—Ellicott. 
Po Hutchinson. 
Pastoral Eps.—Ellicott. 
Philemon— Ellicott. 
Hebrew— Delitzsch. 
James—Scott (Speaker's). 
I Peter—Leighton. 
ae Johnston. 
II Peter—Lumly (Speaker's). 
ude— ze 
1 John—Haupt. 
o Westcott. 
II, III John—Westcott. 
re rard. 
Revelation — Milligan (Schaff’s 
Pop. 
Revelation—Milligan, Baird Lec- 


tures. 
Revelation—Lee (Speaker's) 
ra Gebhardt; Theology 
of the Apocalypse. 


Dr. McCosn’s List. 


Zeller’s Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy, translated by 
Alleyn. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum in 
Bohn’s Edition. 

Locke’s Essay on Human Under- 
Standing, 

Butler’s Analogy. 


” Sermons. 

Reid's Collected Works, by Sir W. 
Hamilton. 

Kant’s Critick of Pure Reason in 
Bohn’s Library. 

Kant’s Critick of Practical Reason, 


by Abbot. 

McCosh’s Psychology — Cognitive 
Powers. 

McCosh’s Motive Powers. 

McCosh’s First and Fundamental 
Truth. 

— Logic. 

‘owler’s Inductive Logic, 


Proressor Fisner’s List. 


Smith and Cheatham’s Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities. 

Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of 
Christian Biography. 

caters Church History, 


or 
Giessler’s Church History, 
or both. 

Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge. 

Gibbon’s History, with the Notes 
cf Guizot, Milman, étc. (Smith's 
edition contains these.) 

aig of Greece ; Grote or Thirl- 
wall. 

History of Rome; Merivale’s 
shorter work (1 vol.) ; or, Momm- 
sen, with Merivale’s History of 
the Roman Empire. 

Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire. 

Ranke’s Germany History in the 
Age of the Reformation. 

Kitchin’s History of France. 

Green’s History of England. 

Milman’s History of Latin Chris- 
tianity. 

Stanley’s History of the Jewlsh 
Church. 

Bancroft’s History of the United 
States, with Schouler’s History, 
or 

Juhnson’s. 


OF REVIEWS. 


SHOULD CHRISTIANS GO TO PANTOMIMES ? 
NOT WHERE CHILDREN ARE EMPLOYED! 


In the Sunday Magazine there are three interesting 
papers which answer this question in the negative. 


BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The effect of theatrical life upon young children is very 
injurious to the health in the opinions of the best 
physicians. When children are employed on the stage 
at right they are restless and sleepy at school the next 
day, and the boys, as a rule, are unable to pass their 
examinations at the end of the year. There is no real 
profit in losing a school year and being disqualified for 
real work even if they do earn 4s. or 5s. a week for a few 
months. The children are not gutter children, and, as a 
matter of fact, there are very few children in the gutters 
after 10 o’clock at night. In Lambeth, in streets which 
simply swarm with children the whole day long, I only 
found thirteen children in an hour’s walk between 10 and 
11.30 at night. The wages that they earn are not worth 
the sacrifice of health, the work itself is not helpful, and 
the mixture of stage and school is injurious. 


BY MRS, FAWCETT. 

Mrs. Fawcett replies to Mrs. Jeune, who defended the 
employment of children at the theatre, pointing out that 
everything that she says for the employment of infants 
upon the stage was used against Lord Shaftesbury when 
he passed the Factory Act forbidding the employment of 
children in the mines, workshops, and factories all over 
the kingdom. She illustrates the working of the system 
by which children have been allowed to figure on the 
stage when mere infants, and boldly replies to the obser- 
vation that Mrs. Bancroft and Miss Terry and others had 
made their début as juvenile phenomena, maintaining 
that it would have been much better if they had not, and 
that they show that this is their opinion by keeping back 
their own children until they are full grown. Miss Terry’s 
son, a young man of eighteen, has just made his first 
appearance, her daughter about twenty is still studying. 
Mrs. Bancroft’s son was not placed on the stage before 
he entered his teens. Mr. Irving’s sons are receiving a 
University education. Mrs. Bancroft’s own autobiography 
shows that even when specially gifted and specially cared 
for a theatre child’s life is anything but a happy one. Mrs. 
Fawcett denies zz fofo the angelic innocence of theatrical 
children, and asserts that she has positive knowledge that 
in an-immense number of cases girls have to go home 
alone in the dead of night. She reviews the new Act, and 
urges the authorities to see that it is carried out. 


BY THE REV, BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


Mr. Waugh, Secretary for the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, who is a sort of Bishop of All Children, 
pronounces with decision that where young children are 
employed for the amusement of others there Christians 
ought not to go. A true Christian would only find pain in 
such performances, knowing that they were purchased at 
the cost of the children which no parent would voluntarily 
allow his own child to undergo. Mr. Waugh asks what 
would Jesus Christ have said about it? Would He have 
paid to see other children do what He would not have 
allowed His own children to do? The double strain of 
the schooling by day and the exciting and exhausting 
performance at night is a mischievous barbarity. No 
child is allowed on the stage in Paris, Brussels, and New 
York under fifteen, from which it would seem that Christian 
conduct in regard to the child is also in the real interest 
of the stage. As for the plea that the child’s earnings 


are necessary to keep the wolf from the door of the family, 
Mr. Waugh calls a sale of a child’s health to meet the 
hunger of adults as barbarous as any plea for slavery. 
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THE IRISH UNIVERSITY PROBLEM. 
WHAT THE IRISH BISHOPS WANT. 


Dr. HEALY, in the Dublin Review, in an article on 
University Education in Ireland, sets forth with the utmost 
precision what it is that alone will satisfy the Irish 
hierarchy. He points out that— 


If Mr. Balfour, after his declaration in the House of Com- 
mons, cannot, or will not, induce his party to settle this quess 
tion, then all we can say is that such a fact will furnish an un- 
answerable argument in favour of the need of Home Rule for 
Ireland, and will strike a heavier blow at the Union than it ever 
received before. If the thing, as all concede, ought to be done, 
and you admit that still you cannot do it in London, then, in 
the name of common sense, let us try our hands in Dublin. At 
any rate, our failure cannot be more signal than yours has been. 


Bishop Healy frankly asserts that a Catholic college 
must be under effective episcopal control. 


In a Catholic college the power of vetoing the appointment 
or continuance in office of heterodox or immoral professors, the 
use of bad or immoral books, as well as all lectures of an anti- 
Catholic or irreligious tendency. 

This power, therefore, must 7 some way be secured to the 
representatives of the Catholic hierarchy in the government of 
every Catholic college. But in whom is it to be immediately 
vested? In the Draft Charter which was sent to Sir George 
Grey in the name of all the bishops, and which was probably 
drawn up by Cardinal Cullen, it was proposed : ‘‘ That the four 
Roman Catholic archbishops for the time being shall be visitors 
of the said college, and their authority shall be supreme in ques- 
tions regarding religion or morals, and in all other things in the 
said college.” 

Our grievance is that at present we have examtnations enough 
and to spare in the Royal University ; but we have no adequate 
means of preparing for them, no centre of light and culture for 
the teaching and residence of our students, which alone can 
give a truly liberal education. The students enter into the 
combat of life at grievous disadvantage. Until these students, 
who are now scattered through Stephen’s Green, Blackrock, 
Carlow, and other unendowed colleges, badly equipped, insuf- 
ficiently manned, and struggling with penury, are united 
together ina college, i all respects equal to Trinity College, they 
cannot be on an intellectual level with their fellow-countrymen. 


The editor of the Month contributes an article to his 
journal on the same subject, which he sums up as 
follows :—Catholics have a right to equality with Pro- 
testants in matters of University Education. We claim 
an equality of endowment for Catholics, proportionate 
to the number of Catholic boys as compared with 
Protestant who are ready to avail themselves of 
University Education. These are, roughly speaking, 
fourteen to eleven of the whole body of students, and 
fourteen to eight of that higher class who obtain some 
sort of honours and distinctions. Hence Catholics 
can claim, as a matter of equality and justice, a yearly 
sum of money which shall bear to the sum allotted to 
Protestants the proportion of at least fourteen to eleven. 
Besides equality of endowment, Catholics have a right to 
equality, as far as may be, of prestige. This can only be 
granted them by the establishment of a Catholic College 
side by side with Trinity, and enjoying all the same 
privileges under a common University, comprising all the 
talent of the nation, whether Catholic, Episcopalian, or 
Presbyterian. Lastly, Catholics can claim equality of 
situation of buildings, of grounds, of educational appli- 
ances. All this cannot perhaps be given at first, but it 
should be recognised as their right from the very begin- 
ning, and gradually conceded to them as it may prac- 
tically be found convenient. Thus, and thus only can 
they have a settlement of their claims which can be 
regarded as in any sense final, and which will satisfy their 
just demands. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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CAN WE EXCLUDE FOREIGN PAUPERS? 


WHEN so much is said about the importance of ex- 
cluding foreign paupers, an article in the Law Quarterly 
Magazine on ‘The Rights of Aliens to enter British 
Territory ” is worth reading. The following are some of 
its salient points :-— 

The immigration of the Chinese and of Russian Jews, 
aliens both in race and religion, has raised in some parts 
of the British Empire, and may at any time raise at home, 
not only international difficulties, but also a very serious 
constitutional question. Of our colonies, Australasia and 
Canada are hostile to any immigration of aliens not of 
English, Teutonic, or Scandinavian origin ; but not being 
independent nations, they have in their legislation to defer 
somewhat to the diplomatic necessities of the mother 
country, which is not yet prepared to encourage drastic 
legislation for the exclusion of all, or any, foreigners. 

At present, except with reference to foreign sovereigns, 
their ambassadors, and their forces, the Crown has no 
prerogative either to exclude or expel aliens. Whether 
they be innocent immigrants or sojourners, or fugitive 
criminals of the deepest dye, their right to land or remain 
upon British soil depends not upon the will of the Crown, 
but upon the voice of the Legislature. This right, it is 
stated, has existed ever since the Great Charter. 

The history of the question shows that the Great 
Charter of 1215 provided for the free ingress and exit of 
foreign merchants from England, and that this has re- 
mained so from Edward I.’s time up to the present with 
but few restrictions. Inthe reign of Richard IIL, how- 
ever, a statute was passed to prevent foreign artificers 
from competing with Englishmen as master workmen, 
and it also directed that disobedient artificers were to 
depart the realm; but certain callings in which the 
English could not compete with aliens, especially in the 
production of books, were excepted. This Act, therefore, 
virtually effected the same purposes for which the 
American and Colonial democracies now pass Exclusion 
Acts. As the foreigners continued to increase, it was 
thought necessary, about the time of Henry VIIL, to 
swear all aliens to the law, and also that they should owe 
local allegiance and be subject to local taxation. The 
historical authorities, therefore, appear to indicate that 
the expulsion of lay aliens was mostly restricted to the 
cases provided for by statute, viz., breaches of the law of 
the land ; and that the attempts to expel any alien friend, 
except under statutory authority, have been very few. 

According to international law, however, independent 
States are entitled, if strong enough, to exclude or expel 
aliens from their territories subject to any treaties then 
existing, as, for instance, when Great Britain forced 
China at the point of the bayonet to admit aliens to her 
territory. The United States by statute rigidly exclude 
all Chinese from theirs, but would probably declare war 
if the same measure were meted out to them. 
even earlier, and is so ancient that no prerogative to the 
contrary can with any certainty be vouched. 

The law of England now stands thus:—The Crown 
has no prerogative. The Legislature has made no pro- 
visions to restrict such ingress or exit, except under 
a statute of William IV. which provided for the regis- 
tration of incoming aliens; but has now unfortunately 
become a dead-letter; and in such cases as Extradition 
and Quarantine neither the Privy Council, nor the 
Cabinet, nor any ecutive officer (¢.g., the Governors of 
the Colonies) has by delegation or otherwise any power 
not expressly given by statute to expel any alien friend 
for crime committed in England. It may be interesting 
to note that Chinese immigrants are stated to be excluded 
or restricted in the United States, Canada, Queensland, 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. 
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SHOULD WE PLAY CRICKET ON SUNDAYS ? 


YES. BY THE REV. PREBENDARY EYTON. 


In the English Illustrated Magazine the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Eyton has an article upon ‘“ Howto spend Sunday,” 
which will excite some discussion. Following the wake 
of the High Churchmen ef the Puritan times, who recom- 
mended the indulgence in old English sports and pastimes 
on Sunday afternoons, Mr. Eyton maintains that Sunday 
ought to be devoted primarily to worship, but that 
recreation should have a secondary place. He says :— 


Nothing but the religious motive would have gained Sunday 
from the grasp of ceaseless competition, and nothing but the 
religious motive will keep it. 

We need a strong protest at the present time from all who 
value Sunday as a great boon against the increase not of harms 
less amusements, which occasion no work, but of recreations 
which practically deprive railway servants and household 
servants of any Sunday at all. Granting that a morning given to 
worship may quite fitly be followed by an afternoon of some 
healthy out-door amusement in the case of real workers, yet 
nothing can excuse the selfishness of large parties on Sundays, 
or of a demand for special trains for excursions on the river. 
And for the most part it is not the weary brainworker or hard 
working mechanic who demands these additional opportunities. 
That the health, the happiness, the home life of so deserving a 
body as the railway servants, should be sacrificed to the self- 
indulgence of upper class idlers is a thing which makes one 
burn with indignation. On the other hand much might be 
done to make Sunday a brighter day for the young. The 
perpetual ‘‘Thou shalt not” which forms too large a part of 
the dim and hazy instruction on the subject too often given in 
schools and families is not only wearisome and oppressive, but 
tends to promote inevitable reactions, The distinction between 
Sunday games and week-day ones, or Sunday tunes and week- 
day ones, is a relic of that hateful system which cut life into 
two, and left the thought of God’s service out of work and play 
alike. I should be glad to see a cricket match on every village 
green on Sunday afternoons, and the games of every Institute 
as freely used as on week-days. There can be no better relaxa- 
tions than our ordinary English games, and it is a thousand 
pities to proscribe them as unfit for Sundays. 

Then, again, in relation to another much controverted matter, 
the opening of museums and picture galleries on Sunday after* 
noons, might we not hope to get rid of the real difficulty of 
keeping the ordinary attendants at work by enlisting volunteers 
from the leisured classes to act as guardians, and so to enable 
thousands of the more intelligent Londoners to visit the National 
Gallery and the Natural History Museum on Sunday afternoons ? 
We ought as a matter of charity to guard jealously the oppor- 
tunities for Sunday rest of the great working classes; and we 
ought to protest against any selfish employment of Sunday 
fabour. But we are most Christlike when we are most human 
in-our sympathies, and it is noble work for any one to sacrifice 
even some of his liberty in order to stem the tide of that Sunday 
selfishness which is the only real Sunday desecration. And if 
this attitude be maintained and extended we shall preserve all 
that is essential in our English Sunday. 


OF REVIEWS. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON CONFESSION. 
LAST WORDS ON “ELLEN MIDDLETON.” 


Merry England for February publishes the second 
and concluding part of Mr. Gladstone’s analysis of “ Ellen 
Middleton,” which will be familiar to all the readers of 
our first number. Speaking of the moral of the story, 
Mr. Gladstone says, “ The aim of Ellen Middleton is to 
make us learn, and learn with pungency, how unconfessed 
and unrepented sin, borne about within the bosom, stifles 
its seeds of life, thickens its inward atmosphere, changes 
into darkness that which was its light. To whom of us 
all is not this a lesson ? 

“ And this reminds us of a frivolous objection: it has 
been somewhere surmised, as of most other things in this 
day of reckless fancies, that if the representations of this 
book be just, we ought to return to the Church of Rome. 
No! but if they be just, then, indeed, we ought to return 
to the Church of England. We ought to remember her 
solemn admonitions of repentance; her constant witness 
in favour of holy discipline for the souls of her children ; 
the heavy responsibility in self-examination and self- 
judgment which she throws upon them, the means ot 
authoritative support, of consolation ever divine, though 
ministered through the weakness and foolishness of a 
fleshly organ, to which she habitually points the way as 
their meet refuge, if they shall not of themselves suffice 
to the discharge of that lawful duty. Yes, we have, as a 
nation and as individuals, a long and weary path to 
traverse before we attain toe the level of that practice 
which the injunctions of our own yet living and speaking 
mother requires. When we have reached it, we may 
find we have passed by the point to which belongs the 
system of auricular confession, that is at the very best 
but a particular form of a far broader Christian duty, and 
that it has fatally altered its character when it becomes 
a perfunctory and technical substitution for that work of 
self-government which no man can perform for another, 
while so few, alas! will perform for themselves; or 
when it makes the priest the proper and sole depositary 
of sins, which duty required to be more specially con- 
fided to persons immediately affected by them. For 
example, in the case of Ellen Middleton, it was clearly 
her part to have made known her agency in the death of 
Julia to the parents of the child; and we are persuaded 
that the great battle now to be fought with the pride and 
self-will and false shame that reign within us, is not upon 
the question to what person confession should be made, 
but upon this other and anterior question, whether con- 
fession has a legitimate and regular place at all in the 
Christian duty of repentance; or whether general words 
addressed to a God Whose presence, perhaps, we have 
never realised, and in Whose eye we too rarely and too 
weakly feel the painfulness of shame, form the entire and 
sufficient exercise of the Christian soul in this portion of 
its training for eternity ?” 

The editor of Merry England says :—" Mr. Gladstone’s 
general view as to the need of a tribunal of penance 
remains to-day what it was in the early days of the Ox- 
ford Movement. To a correspondent who wrote to 
Hawarden about the instalment of the article published 
last month, Mr. Gladstone replied:—‘ Were I writing now, 
I should word more carefully the reference to Mr. Wesley. 
As to the substance, I stick by it, and think that those 
who treat it as a reproach to Protestantism do themselves 
defame Protestantism thereby.’ And to the editor of 
Merry England he has since addressed a further letter, 
in which he says of some veritable Protestant reviewers : 
‘I think the criticisms which treat references to the gravity 
of sin as smacking of Popery are little less than loath- 
some,’” 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


_— pressure upon space this month has been so great that many notices of Magazines and Reviews have been 
pressed out. The absolute impossibility of covering the whole field, even in the most fragmentary fashion, wil? 


sooner or later compel us to face the question of a fortnightly publication of the REview or REVIEWS. 


The urgency 


with which notices of many periodicals have been sought affords a curious commentary upon the alarm with which 
some publishers regarded the appearance of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

It is satisfactory to know that one of the high-priced Reviews, whose editor was most alarmed as to the result of 
our appearance, sold 300 extra copies after the publication of our first number. Every month it wiil become more and 
more evident that, as an advertising medium for all existing magazines, the REVIEW OF REVIEWS is unequalled. 

I shall be very glad to receive suggestions, both from readers and from publishers, for the improvement of this 


department of the REvIEw. 


I only ask them to remember first, that space is limited, and secondly, that the danger of 


making it too encyclopedic is that you make it as dry as a dictionary, and as unreadable as the London Directory. 

I have arranged for the addition of notices of various speciai branches of periodical literature, but any extensive 
development in that direction is barred by the necessity of making the Review oF Reviews a popular readable 
compendium of that which is of most general interest to the English-speaking folk throughout the world. 

Editors and publishers who wish to secure notice for their publications are requested to send them as early as 


possible for review. 


more opportunity there is for doing justice to their contents. 


There is a great pressure at the end of the month, and the earlier the monthlies are received the 


Publishers of any monthly or bi-monthly magazine or review, in any part of the world, can receive the REVIEW oP 
REvVIEws regularly in exchange for their publication, on sending an intimation to that effect to the office, Burleigh- 


street, Strand, London. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE Quarterly publishes biographical articles upon Sir 
John Hawkwood, a great English adventurer, who com- 
manded a troop of semi-predatory mercenaries in Italy 
in the fourteenth century ; of Sir William Hamilton, and 
of Prince Adam Czartoriski. Of these the first is most 
interesting, although the account given of Alexander I. in 
the review of Prince Czartoriski’s memoirs is very good. 
In addition to describing the career of Hawkwood, there 
are sketches of Carmagnola and Malatesta. The review of 
Sir William Hamilton’s life is somewhat heavy; but it 
contains an interesting account of the young mathema- 
tician. When he was four years and five months old he 
could read Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and cried piteously 
when any one pronounced Hebrew incorrectly in his 
presence! At nine years he learned Sanscrit, at ten he 
studied Arabic and Persian, and when nearly twelve he 
prepared a Syriac grammar for publication! An article of 
twenty pages contains the substance of the report of the 
Royal Commission on the Blind, Deaf, and Dumb. Another 
of thirty presents a case for the maintenance of the 
Established Church in Wales. In brief, the writer main- 
tains that the Nonconformist churches are literally going 
to the devil, while the Establishment is gaining ground 
every year. The practical conclusion of his statistical 
review is that the Church, instead of being disestablished, 
ought to be doubly endowed in order to maintain a bi- 
lingual ministry. There is an article which sets forth the 
vanished glories of Haddon Hall, but it is rather guide- 
booky. A review of Archdeacon Farrar’s “ Early Chris- 
tian Biography” is sympathetic, and urges him to 
undertake to give an adequate and faithful account of 


the origin and early growth of Christianity. The politica} 
article on the coming Session, which brings the review to 
a close, sets up a Radical programme of sixteen heads, 
and then proceeds to demolish them one after another. 
The conclusion is that the whole programme is insincere 
and delusive, and if carried would result in widespread 
disaster to the country. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Ir is a very good number of the Edinburgh this quarter, 
very solid and full of weighty articles. The second part 
of the paper on the “ Conquest of Algeria” tells the story 
from 1833 to 1840. It is a page of history rather than an 
article in a review. The opening article is a review of 
“The Life of Lord John Russell” by Spencer Walpole, 
with copious extracts. The article on Mr. Curzon’s 
“Russia in Central Asia” is a very fair Arécis of Mr. 
Curzon’s book.—That upon the reminiscences of 
Count Vitzthum, of London, Gastein, and Sadowa, from 
1864 to 1866, draws attention to the book of the Saxon 
minister at the Court of St. James in 1864, which Prince 
Bismarck is said to have read with interest and admira- 
tion, vouching for its accuracy and impartiality. It 
contains some interesting sayings of English states- 
men, and the book itself ought to be worth trans- 
lating.—There is a long, well-informed article on “* Naval 
Supremacy and Naval Tactics,” discussing the lessons of 
the late manceuvres, and asserting once more that we 
should have an overpowering force of cruisers to guar@ 
the highways of commerce, command the crossings, and 
to sweep the enemy's ships into port. The writer seems 
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to think before long we shall have a 100-pounder gun 
capable of firing 300 rounds a minute. One such cannon, 
with half an hour’s ammunition, would be a fair armament 
for a first class battle ship. By the aid of the Watkin 
Position Finder and the pneumatic gun he thinks we 
shall be able to keep our coasts absolutely safe.—There 
is a long and somewhat humdrum article on “The Wages 
of Labour,” the author of which declares that the future 
of the working-classes is practically secure. They need 
increased combination and improved technical education. 
The article is somewhat disappointing, and contains a 
larger amount of pompous commonplace than any other 
‘article in the Revzew. The author protests against the 
’ introduction of sentimental considerations into the labour 
question, and shows his acquaintance with the actual 
facts of the case with which he is dealing by professing 
to fear that the subscriptions raised for the dockers during 
the late strike would amount to a premium on reckless 
striking. Surely it is obvious enough that all the money 
raised by the public and in Australia was a mere fraction 
of that sacrificed by the dockers during the strike——A 
scientific article on the ‘“ Voyage of the Challenger” is 
somewhat slight, although it gives a readable and inte- 
resting sketch of the material composing the fifty quarto 
volumes which embodied the reports of the Challenger 
Expedition. It seems to have been the most wonderful 
ship since the Avgo, and its discoveries are quite as mar- 
vellous as any of those which rewarded Jason and the 
Heroes, 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


In the Dublin Review Mr. St. George Mivart reviews 
Mr. Wallace’s book on Darwinism, expressing admira- 
tion for and approval of Mr. Wallace’s work, ‘ which 
contains nothing from cover to cover inconsistent or 
irreconcilable with the teaching of Catholic theology.” 
Mr. Wallace’s book, he says, is ‘one of the most anti- 
Darwinian publications which have appeared for a long 
time.” A paper upon “Anglicanism and Early British 
Christianity” demolishes the doctrine that the Church 
of England, as by law established to-day, is practically 
identical with the early British Church of the sixth and 
seventh centuries. Another controversial article is the 
Rev. Austin Richardson’s paper on “ The Sacrifices of the 
Masses,” which lays down with emphasis the doctrine 
that,— 


In the All Holy Sacrifice of the Mass the self-same victim, 
once slain upon the Cross, is offered daily for the application of 
those satisfactory merits obtained by the death of Christ upon 
the Cross, not for the remission of Original sin, already effaced 
by Baptism, but for the remission of Actual daily sins. 


The Rev. John Morris replies to Mr. Gladstone’s article 
about “Blessed John Fisher.” The articles on the 
Potato and what Mr. Sibbald calls Aéropzedia, or, in 
other words, the attempt of man to traverse the air, are 
useful summaries of facts, but with no new ideas. The 
editor’s paper on the Baltimore Centenary is chiefly not- 
able because of its proclamation that the new duty of the 
Church is to undertake the evangelisation of the African 
continent by transporting to Africa from the United 
States the overflow of Christianised negroes :— 


The connecting link between Africa and the outer world will 
thus be supplied by the American coloured race, sent back as 
messengers of civilisation to their outcast kindred. Great tracts 
of the most fertile regions of the earth lie derelict, depopulated 
by the slave trade, awaiting inhabitants sufficiently advanced in 
arts and knowledge-to be able to cope with the exterminators 
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of their kind. We do not despair of seeing the day when these 
slaughter-scathed areas shall be transformed into so many 
Catholic Liberias, true oases of freedom and faith scattered 
through the barbarian wilds. ‘The realisation of such a dream 
would, doubtless, be a heavy task, but none too heavy for 
American energy and enthusiasm. Its fulfilment would make 
the coming century worthy of that which is past, by crowning 
the second cycle of the Transatlantic Church with the redemp- 
tion of another continent. 


The notes on Science, on Travel, on Continental Publica- 
tions, and on books are very carefully done. 


THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Dr. MACKINLEY discusses ‘‘The Religious Attitude of 
Darwin,” from which we extfact the following profound 
sentence :—“ He has done good service to natural science 
in helping to bring to it teleology ; so that instead of 
having morphology versus teleology, we shall have mor- 
phology wedded to teleology.” Mr. Ashworth contributes 
a somewhat unsympathetic criticism of ‘‘Mohammedanism 
in Relation to Christian Missions.” Robert Foster writes 
an appreciative criticism on the poems of Lewis Morris, 
praising the clearness and sweetness of his message and 
the lessons of goodness which he teaches. Mr. Horton, 
in “Recent Religious Fiction,” reviews ‘Robert Elsmere,” 
“John Ward, Preacher,” and “ The Story of a South 
African Farm.” Of the latter, he says it is the most 
dangerous of the three ; it is not helpful, for it continually 
raises doubts and never answers them. One of the most 
interesting articles in the Revéew is Michael Clarke’s third 
paper on the “Manners and Customs of the Australian 
Aborigines.” Mr. Yooll writes on “Ethical Uses in 
Scientific Study” in the spirit of a man who regards 
“scientific inferences, postulates, and deductions as so 
many white-robed priests with torches kindled at God’s 
one altar, waiting to conduct us on an upward and ever- 
brightening path.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary Review is thoroughly on the nail 
and up to date, in marked contrast to the ational, which 
is most woefully lacking in this respect. The articles 
by Sir Gavan Duffy, Canon Driver, and Mr. Spence we 
have dealt with elsewhere. Of the examiners’ vindication 
of the impartiality of Oxford professors and Oxford 
tutors, there is no need of alluding to beyond remark- 
ing that they indignantly repudiate the charge of favourit- 
ism on their part,—which was to be expected. Mr. Barrie’s 
study of “ Baring-Gould’s Novels,” is a good literary 
article—Mr. Sandberg, in a paper on “Philosophical 
Buddhism in Tibet,” maintains that the Buddha who is 
presented to us is not the real Buddha as he was known 
to the early Buddhists but a more or less mystic hybrid, 
a fanciful ideal Christ-Buddha who owes his existence 
entirely to the Christian trained men through whom we 
have received knowledge of Buddhist teachings.—Most 
people will turn with interest to Archdeacon Farrar’s 
sympathetic tribute to his former tutor and lifelong friend, 
Bishop Lightfoot. The life of Dr. Lightfoot is written in 
his books. The Archdeacon mentions one or two 
interesting facts illustrative of his character. Incidentally, 
in his stride as it were, Dr. Lightfoot studied Armenian 
and Coptic, and often in railway carriages or steamboats 

he would be found with grammars of these languages in 
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his hand. Holding that the real antichrist is the spirit of 
faction, he had absolutely no sympathy with the manceuvres 
of partisans, a fact which has secured his immunity from the 
abuse which made the lives of Pusey, Kingsley, Stanley, 
and Maurice to be spent in a perpetual hissing. No man 
spoke ill of him. He deliberately refused to marry, think- 
ing that marriage might have been a hindrance to his 
vocation.—Mr. Frank Hill’s long paper on the “ Future of 
the English Monarchy,” contains all its kernel in the last 
two pages. What Mr. Hill has to say is, that while the 
superstition of monarchy is dead the institution may 
survive if our sovereigns cease to be the head of the 
classes and place themselves at the head of the masses. 
In other words, you must democratise the monarchy, and 
he suggests that an admirable way of doing so would be 
the adoption of the Referendum, which, indeed, would be 
no more than the vivifying of the old principle of an 
appeal to the people by the will of the Crown. The 
difference is that at present there can be no appeal with- 
out a dissolution, and the dissolution is ordered by the 
minister of the time being. Mr. Hill would give the 
sovereign the right of initiative. He would also rid the 
institution of the social flunkeyism which infests it, 
although that, of course, is easier said than done.—Another 
ex-editor, Mr. Greenwood, contemptuously dismisses 
the project for the fusion of the Unionists. The im- 
portant point of his article is that in which he says 
that the health of Lord Salisbury is a matter of deep 
concern in his official ezfourage. No sooner does he fall 
ill than the speculation among his colleagues becomes 
anxious to a degree which is not suspected except in their 
own circles. As long as he lives there is no need for 
fusion, but if he were to die, the question whether Lord 
Hartington would become the leader of the Unionist 
party would be the question of the day. Mr. Greenwood 
has sources of information in official circles, and this 
statement about Lord Salisbury’s health will excite con- 
siderable attention.—Mr. Haldane’s paper on the “ Eight 
Hours Question,” makes out a very strong case in favour of 
the view of those who think that the limitation will come 
by combination rather than by legislation. Where the 
Unions are strong an eight-hours Bill is not wanted. If 
an eight-hours day were secured by law, one of the most 
powerful motives in favour of combination would be 
destroyed. Mr. Haldane’s experience among the East 
Coast miners has convinced him that a good many of the 
men are vaguely anxious for an eight-hours Bill to be 
passed for somebody else, but they are not anxious to be 
tied to certain hours themselves, at least until they have 
ascertained what is to happen about wages. 
“sn 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Daniel J. Rankin, long 
resident in Portuguese East Africa, discusses the position 
of our rivals in terms uncompromising enough to satisfy 
the worst enemies of Major Serpa Pinto. He gives an 
extraordinary account of the utter absence of any 
government, the neglect of the magnificent harbours 
with which the coast is pierced, and the detestation 
with which the Portuguese are regarded by their sub- 
jects. He maintains that the heathen natives have a 
far superior idea of sexual morality than the Portuguese, 
who, by their fearful and horrible crimes against natural 
instincts, have demoralised the natives amongst whom 
they dwell. He holds that our new protectorate upon 
the Shiré must be held in force. From 50 to 100 Sepoys 
or Belochees, with one or two machine-guns, would 
garrison one or more fortified camps or outposts, while 
the whole country should be governed under English rule 
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by a responsible chief—Under the banal title of “One 
View of the Question,” Rudyard Kipling contributes a 
very clever letter, supposed to have been written home 
from London by a Mussulman emissary of one of the 
native states in the North-West of India. It presents 
what the Anglo-Indians of the high riding school tell us 
the fighting Mussulmans of India think of representative 
government, Indian National Congresses, and the like. 
He describes London as town dark and unclean, devoid 
of the sun, and full of low drunken people, who howl in 
the streets like jackals, men and women together. On 
Sundays they become more furiously drunk, and lie in the 
gutter together ; there they are regarded by those going 
to pray. The writer, who might be inspired by Mr. 
Cavendish-Bentinck in a nightmare, declares that there igs 
a green-sickness in England, and they eat dirt to stay 
their cravings. The voices of men are overawed by the 
screaming of mules and the whinnyings of barren mares. 
The whole article, although somewhat coarse, is vigorous 
and original.—Mr. T. W. Russell, who has so little sense 
of the proportion of things as to maintain that the 
trumpery little question of Irish Land Purchase is the 
greatest work of a century which has seen the emancipa- 
tion of the Russian serfs and the suppression of the 
slaveholders’ rebellion, has, of course, his own scheme. 
He would deal with the congested: districts by 
giving the overcrowded the chance of migration or 
emigration; he would sell all the encumbered estates 
to the tenant occupiers; he would develop Ashbourne 
Acts so as to abolish the dual ownership of land, 
making arrangements for spreading the repayment over 
a longer period when the landlord is unwilling to sell 
at the market value of the land. He would recon- 
stitute the Land Commission, amalgamate it with the 
Landed Estate Court; and he would devise some legal 


‘ guarantee for the advances made, which he thinks can be 


done in half a dozen ways.—There is another novelty in 
the Fortnightly, by Amélie Rives Chanler, called “Was 
it a Crime?” It describes how a young wife, about to 
become a mother, tortured by the agonies of her dying 
husband, gave him an extra dose of laudanum, finishing 
him two or three days before his time, and securing for 
him one moment of consciousness and rest. The story is 
powerfully told, and the young wife might be a portrait 
of Mrs. Chanler as she sees herself in the mirror.—Mr. 
Theodore Bent describes a visit to Nicea, under the 
somewhat strained title of the “City of the Creed.”— 
“ English and Americans,” by William Morton Fullerton, 
is a very well written paper, by an American, which is too 
full of smart sayings to bear condensation. He says that 
to Englishmen Americans are a fresh sensation, while to 
the Americans England is the prettiest country in the 
world. Speaking of the strong influence of America on 
England, he says that, “as a python insinuates itself into 
the jungle and enfolds its prey, even so American ideas 
have permeated English life."—The syndicate of writers 
who assume the pseudonym of “E. B. Lanin,” gives us 
another instalment, the fifth, of Russian Characteristics, 
which, in their own phrase, gives us “a picture of 
millions of men and women wallowing in an ocean of 
moral ooze, wildly stirring up the muddy depths of 
unimagined baseness, while fighting life’s battle on a false 
issue.” They rightly suggest that it represents a picture 
of an unimagined community, and it might be added, of 
an unimaginable one. It is impossible to believe that a 
nation of a hundred millions contain no honest men, 
except the old believers, Molokani, Stundists, &c; These 
papers are the veductio ad absurdum of the Russophobist 
habit of exaggeration.—Marion Hepworth Dixon contri- 
butes a few interesting pages of personal reminiscences 
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of Marie Baskirtseff, chiefly important for bringing out 
the essentially feminine side of her character.—The last 
paper in the review is Sir Hercules Robinson’s plea for 
giving Swaziland over to the Transvaal. He would do 
this, first, because we cannot get at it; secondly, because 
the British taxpayer would object to pay the cost of its 
administration ; and thirdly, because if we wanted to 
take the country the Transvaal Republic would not let us 
have it. Therefore, Sir Hercules Robinson suggests that 
we should let the Transvaal Republic have it. There is 
a good deal to be said in favour of this policy, but the 
reference to the veto of the Transvaal as a reason why 
we should withdraw our veto, is not a happy one from 
a controversial point of view. Sir Hercules’ position is 
this :—Swaziland is no good to us; it is practically an 
enclave of the Transvaal. We can swop it with the 
Transvaal.: First, for the abandonment of their schemes 
in the north; secondly, for the condition that all Euro- 
peans should receive the franchise. If the Boers make 
this concession, Sir Hercules would not only give 
them Swaziland, but also Amatongaland, on condition 
that they entered into a customs duty with the Cape 
and the Orange Free State. To give the Transvaal a 
seaport, would expose it more easily to naval coercion, 
and hasten the coming federation of South Africa. The 
natives, he admits, would not like to be swallowed up by 
the Boers, but they have made so many concessions, and 
there are so many European colonists whom they cannot 
govern, that annexation, in some form or another, is 
inevitable. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE present number of the Vational Review raises a 
somewhat serious question whether or not the National 
kas any editor, or whether, indeed, an editor is necessary 
to a monthly review at all. Judging from the present 
number we should say that he was a decidedly super- 
fluous luxury. There is not a single article in the 
February number that is @ Jrofos of anything whatever 
that has happened last month, or that is likely to happen 
in the present month. The articles, some of which are 
very good, might just as well have appeared any time 
this twelvemonth. For an organ of the Conservative party 
ambitious of wielding a political influence, the production 
of such a number on the eve of the meeting of Parliament 
is little short of a journalistic scandal. A very poor 
paper by Sir George Molesworth on “ Political Economy 
and Strikes” occupies the place of honour in the Review, 
while a really capital article, “ Out of the Depths,” by the 
Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy, is put back to the last place. 
Mr. Boswell’s article on the “ Fairy Mythology of Ireland,” 
is a charming essay on a fascinating subject.—Mr. Parr’s 
article on “Corsica” is a prettily written travel-paper, 
published apparently just now in order to make people 
regret that they have to come back to town for the 
opening of Parliament.—Major-General Maxwell trans- 
lates Leopardi’s “Dialogue with a Mummy.” The 
conception is fine, but the execution is rather disap- 
pointing ; all that the mummies have to say when asked 
what death is like, is that it was not unlfke the languor 
of approaching sleep. 

Lord Fortescue writes, in a short paper, against Mr. 
Courteney’s suggestion that local government should 
be extended in Ireland. As Mr. Courteney made his 
meee on the 9th of October, this article is another 
illustration of the “ Rip Van Winkle” fashion in which 
the National is conducted. 

There are only two articles in the Review which have 
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ideas in them. The first is that of the Rev. A. M. Wilcox 
on the “Second Class Clergy.” He has a scheme for 
reducing the abuses of patronage. No person should be 
admitted into the ranks of the priesthood without having 
first passed a preliminary examination of a much higher 
standard of efficiency. He would also have no clergy- 
man presented with a living of between £250 and £500, 
unless he had been ordained at least ten years if a 
graduate, and twenty if not a graduate, and he 
would further forbid the giving of a living of over £500 
to any clergyman who had not taken honours at Oxford 
or Cambridge. Finally, he would only allow private 
patrons to name three candidates from whom the Bishop 
should select one. Mr. Wilcox will find that the rights 
of private patrons are much too deeply rooted to be 
dealt with in this unceremonious fashion. 

The other article in which there is an idea, is 
Mr. Macnaghten’s on ‘Temperance and the Public- 
houses.” In this he draws up a new licensing bill, under 
eight heads. Among these we note :— 


(1) Abolition of bars. 


(2) Compulsory provision of three large rooms, dining- 
room, smoking-room, and non-smoking-room. 


(3) At least three dailies, two weeklies, and two maga- 
zines ; to be provided in the smoking and non-smoking 
rooms. 


(4) A library of a hundred books, to be provided from 
a list drawn up by a competent board. 


(5) Any one paying 4d. a week to be allowed to use the 
premises, including billiard-rooms, without being expected 
to get anything “ for the good of the house.” 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


THE editor of the Mew Review is back from his honey- 
mooning, and has every reason to be satisfied with the 
new number which Mr. Gosse has prepared for his home- 
coming. Not that the articles are all good; on the con- 
trary, some of them, notably the first, are poor. But there 
are two which are enough to float the Review. One is 
Mr. George Saintsbury’s “Thoughts on Republics,” an 
article full of dexterous presentations of the illogical side 
of extreme republicanism. The other is a sympathetic 
and admirable character sketch of Mr. Parnell. There is 
nothing new in it, but it is very well done, and the 
writer, who at a guess, we should say wielded the pen of 
a McCarthy with the knowledge of an O'Connor, leaves 
on the mind of the reader a very faithful impression of 
Mr. Parnell as he is known to his political associates. 
Curiously enough, there is no allusion, anticipatory or 
otherwise, to the report of the Parnell Commission. Mr. 
Saintsbury, in his ‘“‘ Thoughts on Republics,” does not 
profess to be a judge summing up for and against popular 
government of the republican type ; he simply brings into 
strong relief, with a somewhat sardonic glee, the less ideal 
side of a political system which is sometimes based on 
idealism. There is a good deal of paradox about it, 
which makes it all the more piquant reading.—Mr. 
Saintsbury must have felt a grim glee when he so far re- 
verses the ordinary acceptation of things as to maintain 
that a republic has the advantage over a monarchy, chiefly 
because it is so much more sensational, and affords so 
many more thrills to its subjects than a monarchy, which 
he says satisfies little but the reason, and is a very hum- 
drum kind of affair compared to your showy sweepstakes 
of a republic. Vanity, greed, and the passions of the 
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gaming table, these are the winning cards, according to 
Mr. Saintsbury, of the present descendants of the austere 
epublicans, who founded the Commonwealth chiefly 
because of their hatred of such things. Mr. George 
Wyndham asks “Is the game worth the candle?” in 
such a fashion as to make people believe for a moment 
that he has something to say. A glance at his pages, 
however, shows that he simply repeats once more, with 
the fidelity of a phonograph, the old, old, old fallacy 
that the Irish will not be satisfied with anything short of 


} absolute independence, and therefore it is not worth 
' while making allthis fuss about a subordinate Parliament. 


That is what Mr. George Wyndham thinks, no doubt, but 
as it does not happen to be the opinion of the Irish 
nation, Mr. Wyndham’s opinion is a superfluity, not to 


| say an irrelevance.—London society has had many 
Jeremiahs, but perhaps it has never had such a strange 


one as Mr. Hamilton Aidé, who takes up his parable 
against its deterioration. His diagnosis of the malady 
from which we are suffering, is briefly this: we are 
becoming more vulgar, and this, notwithstanding a bene- 
ficent change has come over “the dressing alike of 
women and of food”—a remark which affords some 
measure of the moral calibre of this new Jeremiah. We 
worship wealth. London welcomes Mrs. Moneybags, 
whom republican Paris scouts. The art of holding a 
salon is extinct, every one isina hurry. The simplicity 
ef life has disappeared, extravagant prodigality and 
ostentatious display have elbowed out the homely virtues. 
The one hopeful sign is that ladies are not afraid to travel 
in omnibuses, and in third-class carriages, and to 
be seen in the pit at theatres; nor are they forbidden to 
earn their own living if they choose. Let society, there- 
fore, study simplicity, that is Mr. Aidé’s message to a 
generation given up to the worship of the golden calf. 
Sir Richard Temple’s article on ‘Our Coaling Stations 
in the Eastern Seas,” contains nothing new, but about 
coaling stations, as about some other things, it is 
necessary to give the public, in season and out of season, 
line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little, until our naval bases are supplied with 
adequate armaments and competent garrisons. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


Mr. KNowLes, in the bundle of pamphlets which he 
stitches together'and callsa Review, has gone far afield. The 
late Secretary of the Chinese Legation in London sends 
a ponderous paper describing how it is that the Chinese, 
from being the resolute opponents of railways, are now 
by the hand of their Government projecting a great trunk 
line from Pekin. The article is illustrated with a map, a 
rule which should become universal.——M. Arminius Vam- 
béry discusses the future of Russia in Central Asia. He 
admits that trade has trebled since Russia established 
peace and order among the Turcomans, but he maintains 
that Russia, in undertaking the civilisation of Asia, re- 
sembles nothing so much as an eight-year-old girl who is 
suddenly called upon to nurse an infant in arms; it is bad 
both for her and the child. For such a vehement Russo- 
phobist, however, M. Vambéry’s article is exceptionally 
moderate and reasonable. Note one curious fact, that 
whereas the pilgrimage to Mecca used to cost the faithful 
Moslem in Samarkand £50, and entail a journey of ten 
months’ duration, the construction of the Trans-Caspian 
Railway has enabled him to go to Mecca for fio ina 
fortnight—Mr. Hudson describes the wild life to be 
found in the Pampas of South America, and concludes 
with a groan over the approaching extinction of the 
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rhea. Man is remorselessly extirpating the more 
remarkable birds, nothing will stay his hand, and 
the rhea will soon share the fate of the dodo.—Mr. W. 
Fraser Rae writes a sensible paper, with much informa- 
tion gathered on the spot on the gaming tables of 
Monte Carlo. He makes a curious suggestion that 
women should never be allowed to enter the gaming 
hells, or, if that is impossible,that they should be relegated 
to hells of theirown. Perhaps the most interesting but 
saddest feature of Mr. Rae’s paper is the account which 
he gives of the gaming hells of the New World. Monte 
Carlo is one of the best conducted establishments of the 
kind, and it would be well indeed if America could raise 
the number of public and illegal gaming houses to the 
standard of M. Blanc.—Mr. Henry Blackburn, who has 
done yeoman service in the art of popular illustration, 
contributes a paper on “the illustration of books and 
newspapers,” which the publication of the Daily Graphic 
makes a subject of present-day interest. Mr. Blackburn 
has got hold of the right ideas, and he has rendered a 
service to journalism by writing this paper.—General 
Adyé’s paper on “the Glut of Junior Officers” is very 
briet, and, to the non-professional reader, as dry as 
it is brief. He condemns the changes made by the 
Warrant of December, 1886, and maintains that the 
warrant of August, 1889, confirms and aggravates the 
worst features of its predecessor. He thinks that it will 
probably be the lot of some future minister to restore the 
ejuilibrium by a large and heroic scheme of pensions. 

Dr. Jessopp’s paper on “ The Land and its Owners,” is 
illustrated by a curious diagram from which it would 
appear that Mr. Blackburn’s ideas are making some 
way even with Mr. Knowles, and that before long the 
Nineteenth Century will become an illustrated monthly 
miscellany like Cassell’s Family Journal. Dr. Jessopp’s 
paper is an attempt to show that the tenure of land in 
England is very much more akin to that land nationalisa- 
tion desired by advanced reformers than most eulogists 
of the wisdom of our ancestors are willing to admit. 
Landlords in those days were never allowed to deceive 
themselves into a belief that their land was actually their 
own. But in the course of eight hundred years they have 
contrived to convert what was originally a trust into a 
private chattel.—Mr. Charles Edwardes, who writes upon 
Crete and the Sphakiots, recommends the Sultan to sell 
Crete to Greece for four million pounds sterling at twenty 
years of the present revenue.—Mr. Kebbel’s paper on 
“Party Prospects” is like its author, it is dull and 
sensible. Its Conservative sermon-text is the recent 
defeats of the Unionist cause, and its lesson that the 
Liberal-Unionists must merge their existence entirely 
in the Conservative party. Fusion, according to Mr. 
Kebbel, is the fusion that exists when the lamb lies 
down inside the lion. It is edifying to notice the airs 
with which Mr. Kebbel lectures Lord Hartington upon 
the duty of abandoning all further pretence of being a 
Liberal, and of appealing frankly to the country under the 
good old Tory colours.——Sir Edmund Currie describes 
the work of the People’s Palace after two years’ expe- 
rience. They have had an audience of 1,000 men every 
Sunday mid-day for the recital of sacred music. At the 
library, which is open from three till ten, and at the 
musical performances they ha¥e on an average about 
2,000 visitors per Sunday. The educational department 
of the Palace, he thinks, has a very great prospect 
indeed. The evening classes are attended by 5,000 
students. He would have the whole of London mapped 
out into small institutions which would be largely self- 
governing, passing on their successful students to the 
Central Palace or University. 








THE REVIEW 


THE FORUM. 


THE Forum for January leads off with an article by Mr. 
John G. Carlisle, ex-Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, replying to Senator Cullom’s paper in the October 
Forum by a demonstration of the extent to which the 
American farmer is plundered under the system of Pro- 
tection. It should be read as an antidote to Mr. Blaine’s 
paper in the North American.—Major J. W. Powell, 
Director of the United States Geological Survey, writes 
a somewhat disappointing paper on “ Pre-Historic Man in 
America.” The humans who can be traced back nearly to 
the middle of the glacial period seem to have been from 
the first very little different from the Red Indians. The 
belief that there had been a period of higher culture in 
some pre-historic age disappears on investigation.—Mr. 
W. S. Lilly, who has written upon the Ethics of Art, the 
Ethics of Journalism, and the Ethics of Politics, now dis- 
courses upon the Ethics of Marriage. Of course Mr. 
Lilly defends the high Catholic doctrine of the life-long 
indissoluble union. The moral tone of society, he 
asserts, depends upon the chastity of woman, and, if that 
is destroyed, man will speedily sink to her level. Un- 
fortunately man seems to show so little capacity for 
rising to the woman’s level that Mr. Lilly himself never 
seems to imagine that the moral tone of society demands 
the chastity of man. ; 

There is an interesting paper by Frederick A. 
Conkling, in which’ he maintains that the veto at 
present vested in the hands of the Governors of States, 
instead of being a safeguard to free government, is 
a standing menace to-the liberties of the people. Last 
session in the State of New York 313 measures failed to 
receive the Governor’s approval,—313 out of 441. The 
vesult is that the Legislature passes all bills, good, bad, 
and indifferent, saying, ‘Let it go through, the Governor 
is sure to veto it.” Mr. Conkling maintains that if the 
development of the veto power is not checked “it will 
only need the addition of the life tenure to enable some 
usurper to rear a despotism upon the ruins of our in- 
stitutions.” 

G. T. Kercheval +tells, in the course of six or seven 
pages, a terrible story of the crimes against the Ute 
Indians of which the whites of Colorado have been 
guilty. If tle facts be as they are stated, and the 
American conscience is not seared as a hot iron, restitu- 
tion will be made to these poor Redskins, and that right 
speedily. The story is one of fraud, violence, and whole- 
sale murder. 

Rodney Welch’s paper on Horace Greeley’s Cure for 
Poverty ‘‘to go out West and grow up with the country,” 
gives a somewhat pessimistic account of the miseries of 
farming. Mr. Welch’s advice to those who are about to 
embark upon agriculture is “ Don’t.” Prospects of farming 
out West are now poor, rent is rising, and prices are 
falling. Tenants have no security against the landlords, 
and, above all, farming is deadly dull. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE North American Review contains an article upon 
General Lee by Jefferson Davis. It contains little to 
quote, but may be mentioned as a sympathetic eulogy of 
a great soldier by his political chief—Professor Lanciani 
contributes a paper, chiefly made up of an account of the 
toys of Roman children, called “A Romance of Old 
Rome.” His text is the discovery of two skeletons which 
are now the most conspicuous exhibit in the Capitol 
Museum. In the coffin of the girl, who is supposed 
to have died on the eve of her wedding, was found 
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a perfectly modelled oak doll—The Hon. charles 


K. Tuckerman, in his reminiscences of “ Bygone Days inj 


Boston,” describes Everett, Choate, Emerson, Channing, 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, and Father Taylor. When Emerson 
went with Margaret Fuller to see Fanny Ellsler, the 
“divine danseuse,” Miss Fuller whispered “ Ralph, this 
is poetry!” ‘ Margaret,” responded the sage, “it is 
religion, —the first timesurely that that word had ever been 
applied to the pirouettes of a ballet dancer.—It is curious 
as an illustration of the movement of the human mind in 
matters theological that Mr. Tuckerman should have 
heard Dr. Lyman Beecher, the father of the most 


Jatitudinarian of Broad Church Evangelicals declare } 
that an infant which had been accidentally killed before | 

His exact | 
“That child | 
who might have been an angel in heaven is now, | 


it had been baptized had gone to hell. 
words are said to have been as follows: 


through the negligence of its parents in the matter 
of baptism, a tenant in hell."—Camille Flammarion 
in four brief pages describes “How I became an 
Astronomer.” The gist of his story is that from his 
earliest infancy he took the keenest interest in 
the appearance of the sky. Two eclipses of the sun 
occurred before he was ten years of age, the effect which 
they produced seems to have been clenched by the 
apparition of a comet when he was eleven years old. 
He entered the observatory when he was sixteen. 
Two of his remarks are worth quoting, first that 
the “pursuit of pure mathematics dries up every sur- 
rounding object like a fruitless blast,” and that the study 
of the universe as related to the physical constitution of 
the different worlds, the evolution of the stars, and of 
life, is likely to be the feature of astronomical science in 
the future."—Count Emile de Kératry puts inthe old, old 
plea for copyright from a French point of view.—The 
“Symposium on Divorce” contains the views of five 
women, four of whom are strongly in favour both of strictly 
regulated divorce and re-marriage. They deplore the 
existing facilities for divorce, but strongly incline to favour 
divorce itself in extreme cases as being as inevitable as a 
surgical operation. What is wanted, as Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps points out, is not legislation to facilitate or to 
prevent remarrying so much as the greater care in pre- 
venting heedless marriages. 


THE CENTURY. 

By far the most interesting article in the Century is 
Emerson’s “ Talks with a College Boy,” an account of 
which is given elsewhere. It is illustrated with a very 
striking full-length portrait of Emerson. There are two 
Congo papers, which are, like all other Congo literature, 
not very lively, A long series of historical papers on 
Abraham Lincoln ae brought to a close with an eloquent 
ribute to the character of the great President :— 


He was a great and powerful lover of mankind, especially 
of those not favoured by fortune. One night he had a dream, 
which he repeated the next morning to the writer of these lines, 
which quaintly illustrates his unpretending and kindly democracy. 
He was in some great assembly ; the people made a lane to let 
him pass. ‘* He is a common-looking fellow,” some one said. 
Lincoln in his dream turned to his critic, and replied, in his 
Quaker phrase, ‘‘ Friend, the Lord prefers common-looking 
people: that is why He made so many of them.” He that 
abases himself shall be exalted. Because Lincoln kept himself 
in such constant sympathy with the common people, whom he 
respected too highly to flatter or mislead, he was rewarded by 
a reverence and a love hardly ever given to a human being. 


Elizabeth Balch, who wrote the imaginary letters of the 
Inconnu to Prosper Merimée, describes a Corner of Old 
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Paris in a paper chiefly notable for facsimiles, autographs, 
and historica! documents. There is a characteristic little 
m of eight lines by Walt Whitman, on “Old Age’s 
hip and Crafty Deaths.” Jefferson continues his auto- 
biography, which is chiefly interesting by its account of 
Edmund Forrester’s and of Jefferson’s first visit to Paris in 
1856. There is a very suggestive little paper, by Francis 
Thorpe, upon the new constitutions of Washington and 
Montana, which are rather legislative codes than consti- 
tutions. They are the newest birth of democracy, and, in 
many respects, the most pathetic confession of the dis- 
trust of the people in their rulers. The almost count- 
less limitations on State legislation incorporated in these 
constitutions are a solemn confession of the decadence 
of the people themselves. Article after article implies 
that the governed do not trust their governors. It may be 
noticed that the Washington constitution was prepared 
by a convention of seventy-five representatives, of whom 
five were born in Scotland, three in Germany, two in Ire- 
land, and one in Wales. Only one was born in the terri- 
tory itself. Mr. Fisher continues his papers on the Nature 
and Mehtods of Revelation, dealing this month with the 
differentiation of Christianity from Judaism. 





HARPER’S, 


THE notable articles in Harper's Magazine are Mr. 
Byer’s paper on the “Lake Dwellers,” with many excel- 
lently executed illustrations of the handiwork of these 
remote progenitors of ours, and a paper on “ Benvenuto 
Cellini,” by Elizabeth Latimer, with illustrations which 
hardly come out with the clearness usually characteristic 
of Harfer’s. The other two illustrated articles are the 
second part of “Jamaica, Old and New,” and some 
account of New York banks. Among the literary articles 
James Hogg contributes a gossipy but somewhat disap- 
pointing paper upon “Nights and Days with De Quincey.” 
Mark Twain’s article on “A Majestic Literary Fossil” is 
a characteristic review, from the point of view of Mark 
Twain's homeopathy, of James’s “ Dictionary of Medicine 
of 1745.” “This whole book,” he says, “was. still 
working the cemeteries in 1861 down in Virginia. For 
three and a half centuries it had been going quietly along 
enriching the earth with its slain.” We have dealt with 
Lord Wolseley’s paper on the British Army and Mr. 
Lathrop’s “ Talks with Edison” elsewhere. 


SCRIBNER’S. 


Scribner is rather below the average this month. Mr. 
Ward’s account of “Life among the Congo Savages,” 
although copiously illustrated, is somewhat dull, the 
most interesting feature being the striking portrait of 
Tippoo Tib, who owes his name to the crack of his rifle, 
which the negroes said sounded like tip, tip, tip. Mr. W. 
H. Mallock contributes a copiously illustrated article 
describing a visit which he paid to Hungary. Hungary, 
he says, is almost in precisely the same condition as that 
of England at the close of the last century. Without 
asserting that he found more happiness in the country 
than elsewhere, he is certain of a greater tranquillity. 
Mr. Bishop’s account of “A Day in Literary Madrid,” 
introduces us to three Spanish novelists, Valdes, Velara, 
and Galdos. The article is illustrated with portraits, and 
describes both the authors and their books. The first half 
of the lite of ‘“ John Ericsson, the Enginner,” is the title 
of a rather disappointing article, disappointing because 
it only gives the beginning of the story of the great 
Swedish engineer who invented the ironclad, and who 
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bequeathed his solar engine as a legacy to the future. 
Ericsson, almost as remarkable in engineering as Edison 
in electricity, died last year at the age of 88. He was full of 
intense activity, sustained by health so vigorous that when 
he was 60 a friend found him standing on his head for the 
purpose of showing how much of elasticity remained. 
The author of the article says the passion of Ericsson’s 
life was his love for country, and it was this which led 
him to invent the AZozztor and other deadly vessels of 
war. It was his dream that he could force the naval 
nations to declare the ocean neutral ground by making 
naval warfare too destructive a pastime to be indulged in. 
By this he thought he could serve his country and make 
her able to cope with Russia, “the hereditary enemy of 
my native land.” He got the first idea of his turret iron- 
clad before he was twenty by watching the log rafts 
tossed in a stormin his native lake. The second instal- 
ment of the article will probably be more interesting than 
the first. Mr. Schuyler tells a pathetic story of a Minne- 
sota farmer who believed, apparently not without reason, 
that he was the legitimate descendant of the hero King 
Lazar of Servia, and who left America to hunt up a 
treasure which he believed to have been concealed 
beneath a ruined castle. He died friendless and alonein 
Belgrade in 1876. Mr. G. Frederick Wright discusses the 
geological and historical significance of a discovery of a 
small image in Idaho in a stratum lower by far than any 
other in which human remains have hitherto been dis- 
covered. 


BLACKWOOD. 


Tue author of the interesting gossip papers, ‘‘ In the 
Days of the Dandies,” fully keeps up the standard of 
interest in No. 2. His sketches of Lord Eglinton, Baron 
Ward of Parma, who began life as a Yorkshire groom 
and who ended as the minister of the Prince of Parma, 
the Duke of Hamilton and the Duke of Athole, are full of 
life and of vivid touches only too rare in modern writings. 
The long article on Lord Chesterfield praises Lord 
Carnarvon’sediting of the letters, and treats the publication 
as a great literaryevent. A member of Laurence Oliphant’s 
colony describes the experience of the only Englishman 
of this generation who has fulfilled the office of tax-col- 
lector to the Turks in Syria. Charles Mackay’s daughter 
sends the last poem written by her father two days before 
he died. Immediately after writing it he went to bed, 
from which he never afterwards rose. The following is 
the last verse :— 


She is a winsome wee thing, 
And more than twenty year 

She’s twined herself about my heart 
By all that can endear ; 

By all that can endear on earth 
Foreshadowing things above, 

And lead my happy soul to heaven, 
Rejoicing in her love! 

Dec. 22, 1889. 


The author of “ Modern Mannish Maidens” objects to 
women smoking, playing cricket, football or rounders, or 
riding astride. But he would allow them to play at golf 
and lawn tennis, to skate, and if suitably apparelled, to 
ride tricycles. An anonymous contributor sends a long, 
violent paper on “ What I Learned in Ireland.” What he 
seems to have learned is a habit of more than Irish exag- 
geration. A man who can say that the conduct of the 
population of Tipperary was so fiendish that “if a corps 
of artillery had blown the houses about their ears the 
punishment would not have been too severe,” is not the 
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sort of man the prudent would take as their guide. He 
is a fanatical hater ot the Catholic Church, and he regards 
the Irish as the most abject slaves to the priest on the 
face of God’s earth. ‘The one colossal and incontro- 
vertible fact,” he says, “is the profession of a religion that 
eats away the fibre and bone of character.” Mr. Balfour, 
he thinks, is on the right tack, five years more of his ad- 
ministration, and Ireland would regain most of what she 
has lost.. The concluding article on ‘Current Influences 
on Foreign Politics” is also extreme. It is chiefly 
devoted to a description of our policy in relation to 
Russia, and he advocates the making of any wilful in- 
fraction of our relations with Russia in Central Asia a 
casus belli. 


CORNHILL. 

For good middle articles the Corzz// for this month is 
much above the average. There is a delightfully gossipy 
paper called ‘“ Afterthoughts,” written by a London 
rector, whose reminiscences of Professor Tyndall, Long- 
fellow, Gordon, Frederic Harrison, and others, although 
slight, are bright and interesting. This is what he says 
of General Gordon :— 


Of all prospects of promising personal support, I shall always 
look back upon the missed co-operation of General Gordon 
with most regret. He wrote to me (we had common friends), 
proposing to work with myself in certain social toil, of which 
my hands were full. I have a letter of his before me now, in 
which he simply says: ‘‘I am accustomed to visit the sick 

r.... I like visiting them and comforting them, to the 
degree that God the Comforter gives me the power.” Then 
he adds: ‘‘I like to work quietly, and not to be led into the 
circles of fashionable religion.” 


He is a famous gossip, and tells old and new stories 
with genuine relish. On the last page re-appears the 
story of the Cornish ghost which was exorcised by a 
parson, who, thinking it was a visitant in flesh and 
blood, asked it for a subscription to his new schools. 
Another of his anecdotes tells how a friend of his was 
entertained by a teetotal canon with some wine which, 
he said with pride, is not fermented. ‘ That,” added his 
friend, “was a fortnight ago, and it has fermented ever 
since.” An article on “Grangerising” contains some 
interesting figures and facts as to the extent to which the 
practice of collecting illustrations of notable books has 
been carried since the idea was first put forward by the 
Rev. James Granger, who died in 1776. As the other 
papers describe Life in Sarawak and Borneo, Japanese 
Life on the Slopes of the Volcanoes, the Free and Easy 
Existence of the Texan Desperadoes, and the Difficul- 
ties of Driving Bullocks in the Australian Bush, the 
reader certainly gets sufficient wild life in the present 
number. 


IG DRASIL. 
(GEORGE ALLEN, ORPINGTON,: KENT. 6d.) 


Lgdrasil, the new and extended form of the Journal of 
the Ruskin Reading Guild, contains this month a curious 
rhapsody to the tree Igdrasil, from an unpublished manu- 
script of Thomas Carlyle. But the most interesting 
paper is Julia Firth’s description of ‘ A Prussian Hostess.” 
The picture she gives of Frau Liebenswerth at Ober- 
wissau, in East Prussia, is one of the brightest and 
pleasantest portraits of a model lady of the manor that 
we have seen for a long time. A very curious paper by 
Joseph Skipsey, the poet, as seer and singer, is an 
unexpected revelation of the workman-poet as a mystic 
who would lift the veil of Isis and interpret the sym- 
bolism of form, colour, and sound, 
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MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


In Murray's Magazine the best article is the conclusion 


of Mr. Victor Morier’s account of his journey across | 


Siberia up the Obi to Tobolsk. 


It is amusing to read 7 


how, when he met with the political exiles at Obdorsk, 


the Russian Liberals found themselves opposed to #ig 
Englishman’s anti-Home-Rule views, agreeing only in 
ridiculing the fuss Mr. O’Brien made about his breeches, 


Mr. Morier says that the political exiles, who are some- | 


times women of culture and enthusiasm, are absolutely 
at the mercy of the officials, often uneducated and 


tical exiles as their raison d’étre. 
he reports that the large convict prisons of Tobolsk were 
clean, warm, and well ventilated, and that the food of the 
prisoners astonished him by its excellence. 
Gleichen, in seven pages, describes twelve hours in New 
York. Mr. Montague Shearman devotes twelve to the 
defence of the Rugby Union rules for football from the 
charge of brutality. The Rugby game, he maintains, is 
not only healthier, but gives a much better training for 
the rising generation. Mr. Morley Roberts writes a 
sensible fact-crammed paper upon London ‘Busses and 
Busmen. There is a charming story of a driver who was 
sent across to Paris by a patron to see the Exhibition. 
The sole fact that he brought back with him was that the 


Frenchmen were astonishing and unnatural fools, who | 


drove on the wrong side of the road. The General 
Omnibus Company owns 9,500 horses, the Road Car 
2,285. The former takes £200,000 worth of forage a year, 
and carries 100,000,000 passengers. 


TIME. 

In Zime Mrs. Besant complains, not without reason, 
that the press should have made a sensation about the 
School Board scandals twelve months after the mischief 
had been ascertained and steps taken to remedy it. But 
the painstaking members of the Board ought not to fee} 
too impatient if the public does not cry out about an 
evil until that evil has been brought before its attention. 
More reasonable is Mrs. Besant’s rejoicing ‘‘ over the prac- 
tical illustration thus afforded of our competitive, jerry- 
building system. The hateful sight of builders cheating 
the community, of officials conniving at this robbery of 
the State, of men and women elected by the people 
using their power to sweat the workers—it is all but 
one more illustration of the hideousness of that indus- 
trial system, in which the fittest to survive are the most 
unscrupulous and the least conscientious. Nothing 
but the spirit of Socialism can purify our public life.” 
Socialism is to Mrs. Besant what “the simple Gospel” is 
to a revivalist preacher.—Mr. W. M. Thompson pleads for 
legal reform, maintaining that at present the poor sub- 
sidise the law courts in order that the rich may have cheap 
law. He would amalgamate the two branches of the 
profession. Mr. Bernard Shaw caps Mr. Besant’s 
‘Sequel to a Doll’s House,” by a “Sequel to the Sequel,” 
which tells us that Krogstadt, who had driven Nora’s 
daughter to suicide by not allowing his son to marry the 
daughter of such a woman, was himself carrying on a 
clandestine intrigue with Nora herself. Mr. Shaw brings 
the two together immediately after Mr. Besant left them 
in order that Nora might deliver herself of a series of 
more or less bitter sarcasms on the social system which 
has Krogstadt as its choicest fruit. She says she has 
looked into many “ Dolls’ Houses” since she left her 
husband, and it is not always the women who are the 
dolls. The idea is not bad, although a trifle too didactie 
in its execution. 


[or notable articles in other magazines see page 143. | 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“OQ Press! God Himself undoubtedly inspired the 
man who first invented thee. Thou preservest the de- 
scriptions of the sublime achievements of humanity ; by 


» means of thee the thoughts of genius fly from east to 
» west, from south to north; thou rootest out prejudices 


baneful to mankind ; by thee truth is revealed!” Such 
was the admirable invocation addressed to the press by 
Catherine the Great of Russia, who, unfortunately, was 
more than a century and a quarter in advance of her time. 
Her sentiments have not yet been assimilated by the 
Russian people, the majority of whom still seem either to 
hate or despise the press. In an interesting paper on the 
press in 1889, which appears in the january number of the 
Northern Messenger, we \earn that of the 260 periodicals 
in all the provinces of all the Russias last year, no less 
than 128 were official organs of the Government, eccle- 
siastical or civil; and of the remainder only forty-five 
have any political or literary colouring, and appear 
oftener than once a week, the others being mostly agri- 
cultural, advertising, or technical organs. 


AN EMPRESS EDITRESS. 


The Empress Catherine II., whose life has still to be 
written, felt quite as keenly as modern Panslavists the 
need for some machinery by which the wants, griev- 
ances, and feelings of the people could be registered 
and made known to her. And a _ heavily - written 
article by E. S. Shumigorsky, in the Russian Archives for 
January (‘An Empress Publicist ”), discusses one of the 
methods to which she had recourse in order to put her- 
self in touch with her subjects. It is not generally 
known—not only in England, but even in Russia—that 
this enlightened woman, desirous of improving her 
people, giving them a sound political education, and, at 
the same time, learning how best they might be helped 
and governed, founded a political journal in 1769, called 
Odds and Ends, which she edited for a year, maintaining 
such a strong incognito that it is only very lately that the 
secret was discovered. She invited and published letters 
from all sorts and conditions of men,—even anonymous 
letters,—on the abuses of the administration, the pecula- 
tion of officials, the corruption of judges,—in a word, she 
began by doing on a small scale what the author of 
“Truth about Russia” lately proposed to do upon a 
grand scale. Her object, as described by herself (she 
wrote under various pseudonyms, one of which was 
« Patrick Honestmind,” another “the Author of Odds and 
Ends”) was to prove, “first, that the people can be 
brought to laugh at themselves (z.¢., at their vices and 
weaknesses); secondly, to clear the way for those who 
are wiser than myself, to give men guidance while 
amusing them; and, lastly, to speak to Russians about 
Russians, not holding up to their view traits of character 
which are foreign to them.” And to some limited extent 
she was successful. Many other journals of the same 
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type sprang up rapidly, and discussed the political and 
religious state of the country, attacking the views 
expressed in Odds and Ends, and generally delivering 
themselves of bitter truths with a freedom—nay, a 
license—never enjoyed by any Russian journal before or 
after. The most venomous and telling attacks appeared 
in the Drone, in the journal called Neither One Thing 
nor the Other, and the Held Post. It is highly amusing 
and edifying to watch the attempts of the empress to 
conduct her periodical upon strictly journalistic prin- 
ciples, punishing her literary enemies (and she did occa- 
sionally punish them) exclusively with their own weapons, 
even when they strayed beyond the bounds of journalistic 
propriety, and this notwithstanding the repeated endea- 
vours of certain courtiers, who were in the secret, to 
induce her to wield the ferula of authority. It was in 
this journal that she expressed the exalted opinion of the 
scope and mission of the press quoted above. 


A SLAVOPHIL REPLY TO VLADIMIR SOLOVIEFF. 


The series of articles by Vladimir Solovieff in the 
Messenger of Europe, the last and mest powerful of which 
was noticed in the first numer of this REview, have caused 
considerable sensation in Russia, and there is talk of 
several replies in preparation by Slavophile writers. 
Meanwhile, Madame Novikoff’s brother, General Kireéff, 
has published what seems an authoritative profession de 
foi of the Slavophile Party in their official organ, the 
Slavonic News. The gist of this reply consists in an in- 
dignant denial of the theses put forth by Solovieff; for 
instance, of his assertion that Slavophiles claim that 
Russia in its actual condition is better, holier, nobler than 
other countries. ‘We have always maintained,” says 
General Kireéff, “that the bases of our life, the ideals of 
the Russian people, are better, more correct, than those of 
other peoples. We still claim that if these ideals were 
realised, if our national principles were properly applied, 
then, indeed, we should be better than all others. . . 
As a matter of fact, we hold that things are not by any 
means as they should be, especially beyond the Russian 
frontiers (in the domain of the non-Russian orthodox 
Church and among the Balkan Slavs).... It is the 
Nationalist idea which impelled us to scale the Balkans, 
to triumph at Navarino, to confer freedom upon the Bul- 
garians, to complete the enfranchisement of the Servians, 
and to march on San Stefano; and, undoubtedly, sooner 
or later, with more or less considerable sacrifices, history 
will lead us up to the goal marked out for us by 
Providence.” The writer then goes on to develop the 
idea of a Church and State inseparably united, as opposed 
to the formula of a free Church in a free State, and he 
eloquently advocates the necessity of consultative assem- 
blies for the purpose, not of limiting, but of aiding the 
autocracy. 
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THE GERMAN REVIEWS, 


Witn such a wealth and variety of matter as the 
German periodicals offer, the best way, perhaps, to meet 
the wants of readers will be to give a classification of the 
leading contents of all of them rather than some general 
notice of each. The following are the periodicals 
included :— 


Deutsche Revue, Breslau and Berlin, 2 Marks; Deutsche 
&undschau, Berlin, Gartenlaube, Leipzig, 50 Pf. ; Geselischaft, 
Leipzig, 1 Mark 30 Pf. ; Grenzboten, Leipzig ; Mord und Siid, 
Breslau, 6 Marks, quarterly ; Preussische Jahrbiicher, Berlin, 
9 Marks, half-yearly ; Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, 1 Mark ; Velhagen 
and Klasing’s Neue Monatshefte, 1 Mark 25 Pf. ; Vom Fels zum 
Meer, Berlin and Stuttgart, 1 Mark; and Westermann’s 
Illustrated Monthly, Brunswick, 4 Marks, quarterly. 


SCIENCE, 


In the article on the Secret of Telepathy and Modern 
Science, in the Deutsche Rundschau, Camille Flammarion, 
the celebrated astronomer, calls attention to the cases 
which have come under the notice of the English Society 
for Psychical Research, and reproduces several of them. 

Dr. Karl Du Prel contributes to the Geselischaft a paper 
on the “Opponents of Mysticism,” in which he replies 
to his critics,—Lasswitz, Brasch, and von Basedow. The 
Gesellschaft is indeed quite a Du Prel number, for, besides 
this article, it gives a portrait of the mystic, and two 
other articles in his defence. In Vom Fels zum Meer 
there is an article on “ Meteors,” and in Velhagen one on 
the “ Influence of Man on the Distribution of Animals.” 


HISTORY. 


History is represented in the Deutsche Revue by a 
short article on Jewdokia Lapuchin, the first wife of 
Peter the Great. This purports to tell from family papers 
the true story of this unhappy woman. The Preussische 
Jahrbicher reviews Heinrich v. Sybel’s “ History of the 
Founding of the New German Empire,” and A. Kluckhohn 
continues his notice of the same work in the Rundschau. 
A. Wundt, in his retrospect of the century, 1789-1889, 
discusses the Relation of Philosophy to Contemporary 
History, also in the Rundschau. ‘The American Com- 
monwealth,” in the same periodical, is more an outline of 
the History of the Republic from Professor Bryce’s famous 
work than a review; ‘ Wellington at Talavera,” in the 
Gesellschaft, is a minute description of the battlefield. 
An illustration, “Kélln and Berlin doing homage to 
Frederick II. of Brandenburg,” in Velhagen, is accom- 
panied by a brief sketch of the Iron Markgraf. In Vom 
Fels zum Meer we have some of Frederick the Great’s 
correspendence with Voltaire. The story of the military 
exploits of Marshal Radetzky, the old commander otf the 
Austrian troops in Italy in 1848, is told in Unsere Zeit. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


There are several articles dealing with the theatre and 
the drama. 

Ibsen’s Later Dramas are criticised in the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher. There is in Velhagen an article on Prima 
Donnas of To-day, in which the author brings together 
some interesting biographical notes, with portraits, of the 
famous opera singers: — Marcella Sembrich, Elisabeth 
Leisinger, Josefine V. Artner, Clementine Schuch-Proska, 
Bianca Bianchi (theatre name of Bertha Schwarz), Con- 
stanza Bonita, and Lilli Lehmann. In Nord und Sid 
there is also a biographical sketch, with portrait, of Anton 
Dvorak, the famous Czech composer, with a critical notice 
of his works, most of which are now quite familiar in 
English concert rooms, 


TRAVEL PAPERS. 


Of the travel papers the best is decidedly the “ Pictures 
of Life in Japan,” by E. Naumann, with many illustra- 
tions, in Westermann. Velhagen gives an account of a 
visit to Hayti; another traveller describes in Unsere Zeit 
his wanderings in Persia from Kashan to Meshed, with a 
map of his route. Africa is represented by a short 
history of the German scientific station founded by Dr. 
Wolf at Bismarckburg, in Adeliland or Addelar, West 
Africa, with an illustration of a “ Palaver”; an account of 
the Congo State Railway to Stanley Pool in Unsere Zeit; 
and the Diary of Edward Flegel in the Revue. It will 
be remembered that in April, 1885, Flegel was commis- 
sioned by the German African Company to explore the 
Niger-Binué country, and establish German influence 
there, but he died, a victim to the climate, in the Septem- 
ber of the next year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Velhagen’s vivid picture, capitally illustrated, of the 
Berlin Tramway Life, is interspersed with notes on the 
progress of the tramways of the capital since the first 
line was opened in the summer of 1865, statistics of 
mileage, passengers, receipts, employés, horses, etc. 
The employés receive fair wages besides uniform, and 
their work is lightened by a well-regulated division of the 
hours of labour. The Gartenlaube also gives a popular 
account of the North Sea Canal, with illustrations,—par- 
ticulars of the cost, difficulties, and harbours, wages, 
food, and sleeping accommodation of the workmen. The 
sketch of the Glass Works of Bohemia, to be found in 
Vom Fels zum Meer, is very brief, but the interesting 
illustrations accompanying this and other articles being 
very numerous, have unfortunately to be inserted among 
text which has no reference to them whatever. The 
Gartenlaube also makes an attempt to trace the origin of 
the Christmas tree. ‘“Amulets” and “ Winter Sports in 
the Black Forest,” are in Vom Fels zum Meer. Wester- 
mann discusses the parable or legend of “The Three 
Rings.” There are papers on “ Financial Preparation for 
War in Time of Peace” in the Revue; “The Education 
of Boys of the Upper and Middle Classes in Germany,” 
in the Rundschau; and “The Exemption of Catholic 
Priests from Military Service” in the Gvrenzboien, in 
which the writer asks whether the same privileges will 
not also be granted to the Evangelicals. 

An article on “ The Romanisation of England,” 
appears in the Preussische Jahrbicher for January. 


NOTICE. 


Owing to a typographical mischance at the mo- 
ment of going to press, we have had to hold over 
the whole of our French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, 
and Belgian Magazines and Reviews. For France, 
the REVUE DES Deux Mownpbes, “he NOUVELLE 
REvuE, “Ae REVUE BRITANNIQUE, “#e REVUE HiIs- 
TORIQUE, “he REVUE DE LA REVOLUTION, “He REVUE 
DE FAMILLE, “Ae REVUE SCIENTIFIQUE, “e REVUE BLUE, 
the LivRE MODERNE, ie REVUE SOCIALISTE, the REVUE 
GENERALE, L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. For Spain the 
REvISTA CONTEMPORANEA, REVISTA IBERO-AMERICANA. 
For Italy, the Nuova ANTOLOGIA and the RASSEGNA 
NAZIONALE, 
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NOTABLE ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE MORE NOTABLE ARTICLES 


Andover Review. Boston, 35 cents. Jan. 
The Flying Spider. Observations by Jonathan 
Edwards when a boy. 
Endowment of 5 A Rejoinder. 
Frederick H. Page. 


Revision of the Westminster Confession. Pro- 
fessor C. A. Brigg : 
A General View “ Missions: Persia. Rev. 


C. C. Starbuck. 


nta. 6d. 
4g a of To-day. Dorothea Beale. 
Celebrated Lady Novelists:—I. Ann Radcliffe. 
Sarah Tytler. 
ntic Monthly. 1s. 
— the ‘Teacups. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The Behrings’ Sea Question. 
The Japanese Constitution. 
Mr. Bellamy and the New Nationalist Party. 


Baily’s Sports and Pastimes. 1s. 


The American Buffalo. 
The Aral.ian Horse (Illustrated). 


Blackwood’s. Zdinturgh. 2s. 6a. 
In the Days of the Dandies, II. 
Lord Chesterfield. 
Modern Mannish Maidens. 
What I Learned in Ireland. 
Cassell’s Family. 7d. 
An Anatomy of Handwriting. By’an Expert. 
With Illustrative — 


Cassell’s Saturday. 
Celebrated Catz a 
Mr. George R. Sims at Regent’s Park (III) 
Mr. Harry Furniss at Home (Illustrated). 


Centennial. Dec. Melbourne. 1s. 
Melbourne in the Fifties. James Smith. 
The Church and Modern Thought. H. L. 
Jackson, M.A. 
The Art of Wooing. W. Lewers and F. C. 
Cowe. 
Century. ts. 
An Artist's Sloane from Japan (Illustrated). 
John La Farge. 
The Autobiogra 0 of Joseph Jefferson. 
Abraham Lincoln: ‘The Capture of Jefferson 
Davis ; The End of the Rebellion ; Lincoln’s 


Fame. 

The Realm of Congo. 1. By the Commissioner 
of the U.S., W. P. Tisde. 2. By one of 
Stanley’s former Officers, E. Y. Glave. 

A Corner of Old Paris. Elizabeth Batch. 
(Illustrated), 

Emerson's Talks with a College Boy (Portrait). 
C. J. Woodbury. 

Chambers's. 74. 

The Labour Colonies of Holland. 

Lepers in Canada. 

How our Drugs are Imported. 

Cornhill. 62. 

Grangerising. 

Afterthoughts 

Real Estate in Volcanic Regions. 

Engiish Illustrated. 6d. 

The Hall and the Wood {A Poem). William 
Morris. 

How to Spend Sunday. Rev. Prebendary 
Eyton 

Winchelsea (Illustrated). Mrs. Comyns Carr. 

Two African Cities (Illustrated). By Harold 
Crichton-Browne. 

County and Local Government Magazine. 

Equalisation of the Metropolitan Poor Rate. 
£. H. Pickersgill 

Mr. Pickersgill’s Bill. W.M. Acworth, L.C.C. 

London Vestries, J. Theodore Dodd. 

Fireside. 6d. 

Joseph Barber Lightfoot. By the Editor, Rev. 

C. Bullock. 
Gentleman’s, ts. 

On Some Old Bee- -Masters. By R. C. Day. 

Robert Browning. By Mrs, Alex. Ireland. 

The Case against Compulsory Vaccination. 

a Physician. 
Good Words. 62. 

Browning as a Religious Teacher. 
Hutton. 

The Homes of the Norman Dukes. 
Gloucester. 

St. Paul on Socialism. ws Peterborough. 

Underground Mountains. rofessor A. W. 
Rucker, F.R.S, 


By 


R. H. 


Dean ef 


XUM 





Harper’s, rs. 
The Standing Army of Great Britain (Illus- 
trated). General Wolseley. 
Benvenuto Cellini. Elizabeth W. Latimer (Illus- 
trated). 
Jamaica, Old and wee Second Paper. (23 
Illustrations). H. 


The Lake Dwellers (Illustrated). S. H. M. 
Byers. 

Talks with Edison. G. P. Lathrop. 

A Majestic Literary Fossil. Mark Twain. 


Nights and Days with DeQuincey. JamesHogg. 
‘The New York Banks (lilustrated). Richard 
Wheatley. 
Lippincott’s. 1s. 


A Dead Man’s Diary. (Opening Chapters.) 
Why do We Measure Mankind? By Francis 


Galton. 

The Newspaper and the Individual, By A. E. 
Watson. 

Shelley’s Welsh Haunts. By Professor C. H. 
Herford. 


What did our Forefathers Mean by Rent? By 
Rev. W. Cunningham, D.D., D.Sc., &c. 


Longman’s. 6d. 
A Ballad of Bravery. 1. 
G. Nesbit. 
The History of an Infancy. Jean Ingelow. 
Snails. Arthur Somerset. 


Lueifer. 1s. 


Daniel Periton. 


The Talking Image of Urur (Serial). By F. 
M. D. Hartman. 
Ecclesiastical Christianity. 
Was Cagliostro a ‘‘ Charlatan ”’? 
Macmillan’s. 1s. 
The American Borderers. A. G. Bradley. 


Lord Chesterfield. 
Candour in English Fiction. 
Merry England. 1s. 
Ellen Middleton. Mr. Gladstone. 
Father Perry, Jesuit and Astronomer (with 
Portrait). 
Leisure Hour. 6d. 
The Sovereigns of Europe. The King of Spain. 
With Portrait. 
The Uses of Wealth. Dr. Aubrey. 
The Montyon Prize; Its ame and Hero- 
ines: Catherine Alexandre. L. G. Seguin. 
The Newspaper Press of To-day. W. J 
Gordon, (I}!ustrated.) 
The Month. 2s. 

University Education in Ireland: 
‘The Editor. 

Browning as a Religious Teacher. 
Rickaby. 

Roman Slavery and Medizval Serfdom. Very 
Rev. Canon Brown. 

Mr. Gladstone and the Blessed John Fisher. 
John H. Pollen. 


Irish Monthly. Dzdlin. 6d. 
Walter Crane and Denny Lane on Art Edu- 
cation. 
The Childhood of Father Damien. 
Manchester Quarterly. /az. 1s. 
Matthew Arnold. C. E. Tyrer. oa Portrait.) 
The Works of George Eliot. J. T. Foard. 
Some Lancashire Rhymes. John Pay A 
In Memoriam.—Henry Lawes, Musician. John 
Bannister. 
Newbery House Magazine. 1s. 
The Church of England and Presbyterian Ordi- 
nation. 
The Court at Lambeth. By the Rev. Morris 
Fuller, M.A. 
The Position of the Church of England in 
Regard to Marriages. 
Joseph Barber Lightfoot, D.D. 
By Alpha. 
The Parish and the Manor: Six Centuries Ago. 


Augustine Birrell, M.P. 
By an Editor. 


Its Future. 
Rev. John 


In Memoriam. 











By the Rev. Prebendary Randolph. 
Murray’s. rs. 
Twelve Hours of New York. 
Gleichen. 
Union a Sasilation Football? By Montague 


Shea 
ue ve Publishers. Part II. By Samuel 
By Morley Roberts. 


Smiles. 

"Buses and ’Bus-men. 

bg, Bie Obi to Tobolsk. By Victor A. L. 
orier, 


By Count 
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IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Our Day. Boston. January. 25 cents. 
Broken Cadences. An Ode. Part II. By 
President J. E. Rankin. 
Sunday and the Salon in Cincinnatti By Rev. 


H. J. Seward. 
Commerce and Christianity. By Rev. Dr. R. 
S. Storrs. 
Self-Contradictory Claims of Catholics. By 
Rev. I. J. Lansing. 
Edward Everett Hale and Edward Bellamy on 
Nationalism. 
Questions to Specialists. 
Smoke? A Symposium. 
Outing 
The Setter. E. 
Fencing for Women. 
lustra ated). 
Scribner’s. 1s. 
Life among the Congo Savages. 


Should a Clergymen 


H. Morris. (Illustrated.) 
Margaret Bisland (Il- 


By Herbert 


Ward. (Illus trated.) 
Through ‘Three Civilisations. By W. H. 
Mallock. Illustrated. 


A Day in Literary Madrid, 
3ishop. Illustrated.) 
fhe Minnesota Heir of a Serbian King. 
Eugéne Schuyler 
John Ericssi on, the Engineer. 
(Illustrated. j 
Scots Magazine. Edinburgh. 6d. 
Scott and the Shortreeds. Unpublished Letters 
J Sir Walter Scott. Sir George Douglas, 
Sart. 
The Land of the Burnesses. James Crabb Watt. 
Browniog’s Funeral. Elizabeth R. Chapman. 


By William Henry 
By 
By W. C. Church. 


Sunday Magazine. 6d. 
Christian Citizenship. Rev. H. Montagu 
3utler, D.D. 
The Pharaoh of the Oppression. Rev. H.N. 


Hutchinson. 
A Ae ta for Wisdom. The late Prof. Elmslie, 


Theatre Children. Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Mrs. Fawcett, and the Editor. 
Temple Bar. 1s. 
A Virginia Poor-house. 
Mothers.—Acc cording to English Novelists. 
Marie Bashkirtseff. 
The Theatre. 
Portraits of Miss Ella Banister and Mr. Gordon 
Craig. 
Time. rs. 
The School Board Scandals. Annie Besant. 
Strange Dishes. Gordon Stables, M. 
Law and Lawyers. W. M. The ompson. 
Still after the Doll's House. G. Bernard Shaw. 


Tinsley’s. 6d. 
British Industries. _ Phillips’s. 
Sir Ed. Malet. (With Portrait.) 


Universal Review, /ax. 15. 2s. 6d. 
Democracy and Progress. Frank H Hill. 
Influenza: a Symposium. Edited by Dr. Sisley. 
The Armourer of the Twentieth Legion (Illus- 

trated). H. D. Traill. 

Two Aspects of Anglo-Indian Life. P. Hordern. 

A Last Glance at the Exposition Universelle 
(Illustrated). Sophia Beale. 

Criminal Proc — nd Appeal in Scotland and 
England. J. C. Watt. 

Woman’s World. IS. 
Lady Hallé at Home. 

trated.) 

Women in the Civil Service. H. J. Maywood. 
Some Practical Women: Miss Agnes Garrett, 
Miss Charlotte Robinson, Mistress Oliva, &c. 
Miss M. F. Billington. 

The Disintegration of Mormonism. Miss B. 
Medhurst. (lllustrated.) 


WELSH MAGAZINES. 
Cyvail yr Aelwyd Abd he Friend of the Hearth). 


e Charities of Wales. 
Guan Fydd (“‘ Wales shall be’’). 
The Birds of Wales. By W. Warde Fowler: 
The Hymns of Wales. By the Rev. Prof. Ellis 
Edwards. 
Welshmen at the Universities. 
WELSH QUARTERLIES, 
Y Geninen (7%e Leek). 
The Needs of Wales. By Prof. Henry Jones. 
Welsh Literature in the Nineteenth Century, 
By Llew Llwyvo. 
Y Traethodydd (7%e Essayist). 
The Welsh Intermediate Education Act. By 
the Rev. David Evans, 


F. Dolman. (Illus- 
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MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


A SATIRICAL ATTACK ON ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. 


N selecting as the Novel of the Month Mark Twain's 
new story, “A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur,” 
I am aware that I expose myself to many remonstrances. 
There is a certain profanation in the subject, and withal a 
certain dulness in its treatment. It is not a novel; it 
is a ponderous political pamphlet, and so forth and so 
forth. Nevertheless, to those who endeavour to under- 
stand what the mass of men who speak English are 
thinking, as opposed to those who merely care about what 
they think they ought to be thinking, this book of Mark 
Twain’s is ofie of the most significant of our time. It is 
notable for its faults quite as much as for its virtues, and 
for the irreverent audacity of its original conception as 
much as for the cumbrous and strenuous moralising which 
makes it at times more like one of Jonathan Edwards’ 
sermons than a mere buoyant and farcical bubbling up of 
American humour. 

Mark Twain is one of the few American authors whose 
writings are popular throughout the English-speaking 
world. Our superfine literary men of culture who pooh- 
pooh the rough rude vigour of the American humorist 
represent a small clique. Mark Twain gets “ directlier 
at the heart ” of the masses than any of the blue-china set 
of nimminy-pimminy criticasters. In his own country, 
if we may judge from the remarks in the January Harfer, 
“A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur” has been re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm which it has hitherto failed to 
evoke on this side of the Atlantic. We read there that “ the 
delicious satire, the marvellous wit, the wild, free, fantastic 
humour, are the colours of the tapestry, while the texture is 
a humanity that lives in every fibre. We can give no proper 
notion of the measureless play of an imagination which has 
a gigantic jollity in its feats, together with the tenderest 
sympathy. The humour of the conception and of the per- 
formance is simply immense; but more than ever Mr. 
Clemens’s humour seems the sunny break of his intense 
conviction.” What a contrast this to the frigid condemna- 
tion of the Speaker: “In his last book Mr. Clemens 
fails to make us laugh by any method, even the worst. 
He is not only dull when he is offensive, but perhaps 
even more dull when he is didactic.” Yet I make free to 
say that the vote of the mass of English people would be on 
the side of the American and against the English critic. For 
what our critical class has failed to appreciate is that the 
Education Act has turned out and is turning out millions 
of readers who are much more like the Americans in their 
tastes, their ideas, and their sympathies than they are to the 
English of the cultured, pampered, and privileged classes. 


The average English-speaking man is the product of the 
common school in America, of the public elementary 
school in Britain and Australia. His literary taste is not 
classical but popular. He prefers Longfellow to Brown. 
ing, and as a humorist he enjoys Mark Twain more than 
all the dainty wits whose delicately flavoured quips and 
cranks delight the boudoir and the drawing-room. This 
may be most deplorable from the point of view of the| 
supercilious zsthetes, but the fact in all its brutality 
cannot be too frankly recognised. 

Another circumstance which gives significance to the 
book is the fact that it is the latest among the volumes} 
whereby Americans are revolutionising the old country. 
The two books which have given the greatest impetus to} 
the social-democratic movement in recent years have both 
come to us from America. 
alisation theories were scouted by the superfine, but 
they have gained a firm hold of the public mind. His 
book has circulated everywhere, and is still circulating, 
Of another kind, but operating in the same direction, is 
Edward Bellamy’s “Looking Backwards,” which has 
supplied our people with a clearly written-out apocalypse 
of the new heaven and the new earth that are to come 
after the acceptance of the Evangel of Socialism. Mark 


Twain’s book is a third contribution in the same direction. }- 


His Yankee is a fierce and furious propagandist of anti- 
monarchical and aristocratic ideas. Under the veil of 
sarcasms levelled at King Arthur we see a genial 
mockery of the British monarchy of to-day, with its Royal 
grants and all its semi-feudal paraphernalia.. Nor is it 
only at British abuses Mark Twain levels his burly jests. 
He thwacks the protectionist American as readily as the 
aristocratic Briton. There is something infinitely signifi- 
cant in the very form of his satire. If there is nothing 
sacred to a sapper, neither can there be anything sacred 
to a descendant of the men of the Mayflower, who has all 
the fervour of Mr.Zeal-for-the-Lord-Busy and the confident, 
complacent assurance of Sam Slick, who dismissed 
unceremoniously the authority of Plato or Aristotle with 
the observation that we need not heed what they said as 
there were no railways in their times. Here is the New 
England Democrat and Puritan as passionately sympa- 
thetic with the common man as the nobles and knights 
whom he scourges were sympathetic with men of their 
order, determined to avenge the injustice of centuries, and 
by holding the mirror up to fact to punish the chivalric age 
by showing how it treated the common man. It is not 
longer enough to judge systems of to-day by the effect 
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Mark Twain’s New Book. 


which they have upon Hodge the ploughman and Bottom 
the weaver; the war must be carried into the enemy’s 
camp, the verdict of history must be reversed, and all our 
ideals of the past transformed in the light of this new and 
imperious interrogation.—The labouring man, what did 
that age or that institution make of him? 

Tennyson sang the idyls of the King, and as long 
as the world lasts Sir Thomas Malory’s marvellous old 
Romance will fill the hearts and imaginations of men 
with some far-off reflection of the splendours and the 
glories of that child-like age. But truly he sang 
“the old order changeth, giving place to the new,” of 
which can we have a more notable and even brutal 
illustration than the apparition of this vulgar Yankee 
realist, with his telephones and his dynamite, his insuffer- 
able slang and his infinite self-conceit, in the midst of 
King Arthur’s Court, applying to all the knighthood of the 
Rounj Table the measure of his yard-stick,—the welfare 
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Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Church. There is much 
strange misreading of history caused by the extent to 
which Mark Twain has allowed the abuses of institutions 
to obscure their use. But I have said enough by way of 
preface. 

Here is the story itself, or as much of it as can be 
condensed from a volume of over 500 pages into less 
than thirty columns of this REVIEW. 


A YANKEE AT THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR*® 
An Opject LESSON IN DEMOCRACY. 


BY MARK TWAIN. 


I am an American,—born and reared in Hartford, in 
the State of Connecticut,—a Yankee of the Yankees, and 
practical. Yes, and nearly barren of sentiment I suppose, 
—or poetry, in other words. My father was a black- 
smith. I learned my real trade at the Great Arms 
Factory,—learned to make everything,—and became head 
superintendent, with a couple of thousand men under 
me. I had plenty of fighting with the rough fellows 





AN OBJECT LESSON IN DEMOCRACY, BY MARK TWAIN. 


of the common man? It is the supreme assertion of the 
law of numbers, of the application of the patent arith- 
metical proposition that ten is more than one, to the 
problems of politics and of history. 
Tennyson himself, in the “ Last Tournament,” supplied 

a vivid picture, which may well serve as a frontispiece 
of Mark Twain’s vision :— 

Into the hall swaggered, his visage ribbed 

From ear to ear with dog whip-weals, his nose 

Bridge-broken, one eye out and one hand off, 

And one with shaitered fingers dangling, lame; 

A churl, to whom indignantly the king, 

** My churl, for whom Christ died ; what evil beast 


Hath drawn his claws athwart thy face? or fiend, 
Man, was it who marr’d heaven’s image in thee thus ?” 


The churl for whom Christ died is the centre of Mark 
Twain’s story, which is a long and a passionate attempt 
to suggest that the evil beast who marred the visage 
of the poor wretch was the three*headed chimera of 
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under me, and at last I met my match. It was during 
a misunderstanding, conducted with crowbars, with a 
fellow we used to call Hercules. He landed me witha 
crowbar. The world went out in darkness, and I didn’t 
feel anything more, at least for a while. 

When I came to again, I was sitting under an oak-tree, 
with a fellow on a horse, fresh out of a picture-book, 
looking down at me. He was in old-time armour from 
head to heel, with a helmet on his head the shape of a 
nail-keg with slits in it. 

“Fair sir, will ye just ?” said this fellow. 

“ Will I which ?” 

“Will ye try a passage-of-arms for land or lady, or 
for——? 

“What are you giving me?” I said. “Get along back 
to your circus, or I'll report you.” 

Now, what does that man do but fall back a couple of 
hundred yards, and then come rushing at me as hard as 
he could tear, with his nail-keg bent down nearly to his 
horse’s neck, and his long spear pointed straight ahead. 





* © A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur.” By Mark 
Twain (Samuel L. Clemens). With 220 Illustrations by Dan 
Beard. Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 7s. 6d. 








I saw he meant business, so I was up the tree when he 
arrived. 

He allowed that I was his property. I judged best 
to humour him. We fixed up an agreement, whereby I 
was to go with him, and he was not to hurt me. I gave 
up the idea of a circus, and concluded he was from an 
asylum. At the end of an hour we saw a far-away town. 

“ Bridgeport ?” said I, pointing. 

“Camelot !” said he. 

“Camelot, Camelot ?” said I to myself. “I don’t seem 
to remember hearing of it before. Name of asylum, likely.” 

I moved along as one in a dream. 


As we approached the town, signs of life began to appear. 
At intervals we passed a wretched cabin, with a thatched roof, 
and about it small fields and garden patches in an indifferent 
state of cultivation. There were people, too; brawny men, 
with long, coarse, uncombed hair that hung down over their 
faces and made them look like animals, They and the women, 
as arule, wore a coarse tow-linen robe that came well below 
the knee, and a rude sort of sandals, and many wore an iron 
collar. The small boys and girls were always naked ; but 
nobody seemed to know it. All of these people stared at me, 
talked about me, ran into the huts and fetched out their 
families to gape at me; but nobody ever noticed that other 
fellow, except to make him humble salutation and get no 


— for their pains. 

n the town were some substantial windowless houses of 
stone, scattered among a wilderness of thatched cabins; the 
streets were mere crooked alleys, and unpaved ; troops of dogs 
and nude children played in the sun and made life and noise ; 
hogs roamed and rooted contentedly about, and one of them lay 
in a reeking wallow in the middle of the main thoroughfare and 
suckled her family. 


We reached the castle, crossed the drawbridge, and 
found ourselves in a great paved court with towers 
stretching up into the blue sky on all the four sides. 

The moment I got the chance I slipped aside privately 
and touched an ancient, common-looking man on the 
shoulder, and said in an insinuating, confidential way,— 

“Friend, do me a kindness. Do you belong to the 
asylum, or are you just here on a visit ?” 

He looked me over stupidly and said, “ Marry, fair sir, 
meseemeth.” 

“That will do,” I said ; “I reckon you are a patient.” 

Presently I drew another aside, and said in his ear,— 

“If I could see the head keeper a minute,—only a 
minute.” 

He said he was busy, ‘but that an airy, slim boy in 
shrimp-coloured tights, in blue silk and dainty laces and 
ruffles would tell me anything I wanted. 

He looked me over with a smiling and impudent 
curiosity, said he had come for me, and informed me that 
he was a page. 

“Go long,” I said, “you ain’t more than a paragraph.” 

It was pretty severe, but he did not appear to know he 
was hurt. He chattered away, and as he talked he 
happened to mention he was born in the year 513. It 
made the cold chills creep over me. 

I said, “ Either I am a lunatic, or something just as 
awful has happened. Now tell me honest and true, where 
am 1?” 

“In King Arthur’s Court.” 

“ And, according to your notions, what year is it now ?” 

528; 19th of June.” 

I felt a mournful sinking at the heart, and muttered, 
“I shall never see my friends again,—never, never again. 
They will not be born for more than thirteen hundred 
years yet. 

THE ECLIPSE AND ITS SEQUEL. 

Mark Twain, having thus located his hero in the king’s 

court at Camelot, conducts him through a preliminary 
Series of adventures, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


At first the Yankee’s reason revolted against the 
possibility of his transfer backwards across the centuries, 
but remembering that there was a total eclipse 21st of 
June, 528, at three minutes past twelve, he shoved the 
whole problem out of his mind till the term of verification 
arrived, and made up his mind to two things. 

“Tf it was still the nineteenth century, and I was among 
lunatics and couldn’t get away, I would presently boss 
that asylum, or know the reason why; and if, on the other 
hand, it was really the sixth century, I would boss the 
whole country inside of three months.” 

In the meantime, he was told that he had been made 
prisoner by Sir Kay, that he would be taken and ex- 


hibited before the King of the Round Table after dinner, ‘|’ 


and then flung into a dungeon. 

The knights sat round the oaken table called the 
Table Round, munching bread fand gnawing beef bones 
and drinking from entire ox horns. Every now and then 
they threw a bone to the dogs, and a great fight would 
ensue :— 


They were a childlike and innocent lot. ‘Telling lies with a 
most gentle and winning zaive‘é, and willing to listen to any- 
body else’s lie, and believe it too. I was not the only prisoner 
present. There were twenty or more. Poor devils, many of 
them maimed, hacked, carved in a frightful way, and their 
hair, their faces, their clothing were caked with black and 
stiffened drenchings of blood. 


There did not seem to be brains enough in the company 
to bait a fish-hook with. A noble benignity and purity 
reposed in Sir Galahad’s countenance, likewise in the 
King’s, and there was majesty and greatness in the giant 
frame and high bearing of Sir Lancelot of the Lake. 
After various narratives and sport, such as the tying of a 
pot to a dog’s tail, Sir Kay. rehearsed the story of his 
prisoner’s capture. 

He said he had killed thirteen knights, annulled the 
enchantment of his strange apparel by prayer, and when 
“this prodigious giant, this tusked and taloned man- 
devouring ogre,” sprang to the top of a tree 200 cubits 
high at a bound, he had dislodged him bya stone the size 
of a cow. Finally the Yankee was condemned to be 
burnt to death at noon on the 21st. But could he be 
burned in his enchanted clothes? Merlin solved the diffi- 
culty by stripping him as naked as a pair of tongs 
before all the ladies, whose conversation was indelicate 
enough to have made a Comanche blush. Real gentle- 
men and real ladies in this respect, says Mark Twain, 
never made their appearance till the nineteenth century. 

To the dungeon he was carried off, and there he is 
visited by Clarence, the page, who tells him Merlin has 
wrought a spell round the cell. 

“What Merlin; that cheap old humbug, that maunder- 
ing old ass. Oh, damn Merlin!” 

Clarence nearly fainted. The dread the boy was in 
suggested an idea. The Yankee seized it, and proclaimed 
that he was a magician himself greater than Merlin, and 
sent a message to the king that he was arranging a 
calamity. He threatened to blot out the sun so that it 
would never shine again. The answer was an order to 
execute him twenty-four hours before the time fixed for 
the extinction of the sun. He was led out to the stake. 
Fortunately there had been a mistake in the date given 
him by Clarence, and he was no sooner fastened to the 
stake than the eclipse began. He declared that it was his 
doing, and he was ultimately released on the promise of 
the king that if he would restore the sun to life he should 
be his perpetual minister and executive, receiving for his 
services one per cegt. on all increase of revenue above its 
present amount. 

From the stake he stepped at a bound to the first place 
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in the kingdom. Merlin was mutinous. He was clapped 
into prison. The multitudes assembled clamorous for 
more miracles. The Yankee determined to blow up 
Merlin’s tower. Telling Clarence that this was a sort of 
miracle that required a trifle of preparation, and that it 
would be sudden death to talk about it to anybody, he 
made a few bushels of blasting powder, concealed them 
in the foundations of the tower, fixed a lighting rod, and 
blew the place up. 

His reputation was established. His authority there 
was now none to dispute. He became The Boss, and his 
authority was only second to that of tke king in all the 
realm. 

THE PEOPLE IN KING ARTHUR'S TIME. 


Mark Twain thus describes the people among whom 
his hero, The Boss, aspired to introduce the Republican 
notions of the nineteenth century :— 


Well, it was a curious country, and full of interest. And the 
people! They were the quaintest and simplest and trustingest 
race—why, they were nothing but rabbits. Why, dear me, any 
kind of royalty, howsoever modified, amy kind of aristocracy, 
howsoever pruned, is rightly an insult ; but if you are born and 
brought up under that sort of arrangement you probably never 
find it out for yourself, and don’t believe it when somebody 
else tells you. 

The most of King Arthur’s British nation were slaves, pure 
and simple, and bore that name, and wore the iron collar on 
their necks; and the rest were slaves in fact, but without the 
name ; they imagined themselves men and freemen, and called 
themselves so. ‘The truth was, the nation as a body was in 
the world for one object, and one only: to grovel before king, 
and church, and noble ; to slave for them, sweat blood for them, 
starve that they might be fed, work that they might play, drink 
misery to the dregs that they might be happy, go naked that 
they might wear silks and jewels, pay taxes that they might be 
spared from paying them. And for all this, the thanks they 
got were cuffs and contempt ; and so poor-spirited were they 
that they took even this sort of attention as an honour. 

Inherited ideas are a curious thing, and interesting to observe 
and examine. 

I was admired, also feared ; but it was as an animal is ad- 
mired and feared. The animal is not reverenced, neither was 
I; I was not even respected. I had no pedigree, no inherited 
title ; so in the king’s and the nobles’ eyes I was mere dirt ; 
the people regarded me with wonder and awe, but there was no 
reverence mixed with it; through the force of inherited ideas 
they were not able to conceive of anything being entitled to 
that, except pedigree and lordship. There you see the hand 
of that awful power, the Roman Catholic Church. In two or 
three little centuries it had converted a nation of men to a 
nation of worms, Before the day of the Church’s supremacy 
in the world, men were men, and held their heads up, and had 
a man’s pride and spirit and independence; and what of 
greatness and position a person got, he got mainly by aehieve- 
ment, not by birth. But when the Church came to the front, 
with an axe to grind; and she was wise, subtle, and knew 
more than one way to skin a cat—or a nation; she invented 
“¢ divine right of kings,” and propped it all around, brick by 
brick, with the Beatitudes ; and she introduced heritable ranks 
and aristocracies, and taught all the Christian populations of 
the earth to bow down to them and worship them. It seems 
to show that there isn’t anything you can’t stand, if you are 
only born and bred to it. Of course, that taint, that reverence 
for rank and title, had been in our American blood, too—I 
know that ; but when I left America it had disappeared—at 
least, to all intents and purposes. The remnant of it was 
restricted to the dudes and dudesses. 

Seven-tenths of the free population of the country were of 
just their class and degree: small ‘‘independent” farmers, 
artisans, &c., which is to say, they were the nation, the actual 
nation ;” they were about all of it that was useful, or worth 
saving, or really respect-worthy ; and to subtract them would 
have been to subtract the nation and leave behind some dregs, 
some refuse in the shape of a king, nobility and gentry, idle, 
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unproductive, acquainted mainly with the arts of wasting and 
destroying, and of no sort of use or value in any rationally- 
constructed world. 

The talk of these meek people had a strange enough sound 
in a formerly American ear. They were freemen, but they 
could not leave the estates of their lord or their bishop without 
his permission ; they could not prepare their own bread, but 
must have their corn ground and their bread baked at his mill 
and his bakery, and pay roundly for the same ; they could not 
sell a piece of their own property without paying him a hand- 
some percentage of the proceeds, nor buy a piece of somebody 
else’s without remembering him in cash for the privilege ; they 
had to harvest his grain for him gratis, and be ready to come 
at a moment’s notice, leaving their own crop to destruction 
by the threatened storm ; they had to let him plant fruit trees 
in their fields, and then keep their indignation to themselves 
when his heedless fruit-gatherers trampled the grain around 
the trees ; they had to smother their anger when his hunting 
parties galloped through their fields laying waste the result of 
their patient toil; they were not allowed to keep doves them- 
selves, and when the swarms from my lord’s dovecote settled 
on their crops they must not lose their temper and kill a bird, 
for awful would the penalty be ; when the harvest was at last 
gathered, then came the procession of robbers to levy their 
blackmail upon it: first the Church carted off its fat tenth, 
then the king’s commissioner took his twentieth, then my 
lord’s people made a mighty inroad upon the remainder ; after 
which, the skinned freeman had liberty to bestow the remnant 
in his barn, in case it was worth the trouble ; there were taxes, 
and taxes, and taxes, and more taxes, and taxes again, and yet 
other taxes—upon this free and independent pauper, but none 
upon his lord the baron or the bishop, none upon the wasteful 
nobility or the all-devouring Church ; if the baron would sleep 
unvexed, the freeman must sit up all night after his day’s work 
and whip the ponds to keep the frogs quiet ; if the freeman’s 
daughter—but no, that last infamy of monarchical government 
is unprintable ; and finally, if the freeman, grown desperate 
with his tortures, found his life unendurable under such con- 
ditions, and sacrificed it and fled to death for mercy and refuge, 
the gentle Church condemned him to eternal fire, the gentle 
law buried him at midnight at the cross-roads with a stake 
through his back, and his master the baron or the bishop 
confiscated all his property and turned his widow and his 
orphans out of doors, 


It was among these people that The Boss set about accli- 
matising the ripest fruits of nineteenth-century civilisation. 
The first thing, he said, you want in a new country is a 
patent office, then work up yourschool system, and after that 
out with yourpaper. “Anewspaper has its faults, and plenty 
of them, but you can’t resurrect a dead nation without it. 
There isn’t any way.” So he set to work to train re- 
porters, he started a teacher factory, and a lot of Sun- 
day schools, and soon had a complete variety of Protestant 
congregations in a prosperous and growing condition. 
Four years passed. Civilisation began toboom. Clarence 
was made his head executive in training to be editor. A 
telegraph and telephone system was being surréptitiously 
established. The taxes were systematised, the revenues 
quadrupled, when suddenly, in the midst of all the good 
work, The Boss was despatched on a quest. 


THE BOSS IN ARMOUR. 

Sir Sagramour le Desirous, misunderstanding a remark 
let fall at a tournament, challenged me to mortal combat. 
The fight was to come off after he returned from the quest 
of the Holy Grail. The boys all took a turn at the Holy 
Grail now and then. It was a several years’ cruise. They 
always put in the long absence swooping round in the 
most conscientious way, though none of them had any 
idea where the Holy Grail really was. Every year expe- 
ditions went out holy grailing, and next year relief-expe- 
ditions went out to hunt for them. ‘There were worlds of 
reputation in it, but no money. 
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There never was such a country for wandering liars, 
and these were of both sexes. One day one of these 
people—a she one this time—turned up at Camelot, 
and told a tale of the usual pattern. Her mistress 
and forty-four young and beautiful princesses were 
languishing in cruel captivity, imprisoned in a castle, 
of which three one-eyed brothers were keepers. The task 
of liberating these fair prisoners was entrusted to me. I 
was as glad as a person is when he is disembowelled. 
The Demoiselle Alisande la Cartelouse could give no 
definite information about the Enchanted Castle. She 
had no credentials. She was a perfect ass, yet the king 
and his knights had listened to her as if she had been a 
leaf out of the Gospels. 

However, I had to stand off with her. I had the demon’s 
own time with the armour. It is troublesome to get into, 
and there is so much detaih When you are completely 
armoured, you are as snug as acandle in a candle-mould. 
Off I started with Sandy, for so I called the Lady Ali- 
sande, clinging on behind. It began to get bad. 


Things which I didn’t mind at all at first I began to mind 
now—and more and more, too, all the time. The first ten or 
fifteen times I wanted my handkerchief I didn’t seem to care; 
I got along, and said never mind, it isn’t any matter, and 
dropped it out of my mind. But now it was different; I 
wanted it all the time; it was nag, nag, nag, right along, and 
ao rest ; I couldn’t get it out of my mind; and so at last I lost 
my temper, and said hang a man that would make a suit of 
armour without any pockets in it. You see I had my handker- 
chief in my helmet, and some other things; but it was that 
kind of a helmet that you can’t take off by yourself. That 
hadn’t occurred to me when I put it there ; and in fact I didn’t 
know it. , I supposed it would be particularly{convenient there. 
it was bitter and aggravating to have the salt sweat keep 
trickling down into my eyes, and I couldn’t get at it. It 
seemed like a little thing on paper, but it was not a little thing 
at all; it was the most real kind of misery. Of course I said 
things I ought not to have said, I don’t deny that. Iam not 
better than others. We couldn’t seem to meet anybody in this 
lonesome Britain, not even an ogre; and in the mood I was 
then in, it was well for the ogre; that is, an ogre with a 
handkerchief. Most knights would have thought of nothing 
but getting his armour; but so I got his bandanna, he could 
keep his hardware, for all me. 

eantime it was getting hotter and hotter in there. You 
see, the sun was beating down, and warming up the iron more 
and more all the time. Well, when you are hot that way, 
every little thing irritates you. When I trotted, I rattled like 
a crate of dishes, and that annoyed me; and, moreover, I 
couldn’t seem to stand that shield slatting and banging, now 
about my breast, now around my back; and if I dropped into 
a walk my joints creaked and screeched in that wearisome way 
that a wheelbarrow does; and as we didn’t create any breeze 
at that gait, I was like to get fried in that stove ; and besides, 
the quieter you went the heavier the iron settled down on you, 
andthe more and more tons you seemed to weigh every minute. 
And you had to be always changing hands, and passing your 
spear over to the other foot, it got so irksome for one hand to 
hold it long at a time. 

Well, you know, when you perspire that way, in rivers, 
there comes a time—when you—when you—well, when you 
itch. You are inside, your hands are outside; so there you 
are; nothing but iron between, It is not a light thing, 
fet it sound as it may. First it is one place; then 
another; then some more; and it goes on spreading and 
spreading, and at last the territory is all occupied, and nobody 
can imagine what you feel like, nor how unpleasant it is. And 
when it had got to the worst, and it seemed to me that I could 
not stand anything more, a fly got in through the bars and 
settled on my nose, and the bars were stuck and wouldn’t work, 
and I couldn’t get the visor up; and I could only shake my 
head, which was baking hot by this time, and the fly—well, 
you know how a fly acts when he has got a certainty—he only 
minded the shaking enough to change from nose to lip, and lip 
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to ear, and buzz and buzz all around in there, and keep on 
lighting and biting, in a way that a person already so dis- 
tressed as I was, simply could not stand. So I gave in, and 
got Alisande to unship the helmet and relieve me of it. Then 
she emptied the conveniences out of it and fetched it full 
of water, and [ drank, and then stood up, and she poured the 
rest down inside the armour. One cannot think how refresh- 
ing it was. She continued to fetch and pour until I was well 
soaked and thoroughly comfortable. 


The tobacco-pipe which I carried in my helmet stood 
me in good stead. Six knights charged upon me, but 
just as they were ready to break over me I spurted out a 
column of white smoke through the bars of my helmet. 
They stopped and surrendered, and were packed off to 
King Arthur's court to yield them horse and harness and 
be my knights henceforth. 

Shortly after eve came one of my peripatetic knights, 
whom I had despatched about the land, bearing on 
their tabards the inscription, ‘Persimmons soap—all 
the prime donne use it.” I thought that these manceuvres 
would gradually introduce a rudimentary cleanliness 
among the nobility, and from them it would work 
down to the people, if the priests could be kept 
quiet. This would undermine the Church. Next educa- 
tion, next freedom, and then she would begin to crumble. 

My missionaries were taught to follow those signs in 
their labours, and explain to the lords and ladies what 
soap was, andif lords and ladies were afraid of it, get them 
totry iton adog. The missionary’s next move was to get 
the family together, and try it on himself; if any final doubt 
prevailed, he must catch a hermit. Ifa hermit could sur- 
vive a wash, and that failed to convince a duke, give him 
up, let him alone. Whenever my missionaries overcame 
a knight-errant on the road, they washed him, and when 
he got well, they swore him to get a bulletin board and 
disseminate soap and civilisation the rest of his days, 


A GAOL DELIVERY. 


Then we came to the Castle of Morgan le Fay, King 
Arthur's sister and wife of King Uriens, for kingdoms 
were as thick in Britain under King Arthur as a little 
Palestine in Joshua’s time, when people had to sleep with 
their knees pulled up because they could not stretch out 
without a passport. 

I knew Mr. le Fay by reputation. To my surprise 
she was beautiful. She caused us to be seated, and then 
began with all manner of pretty graces to ask me 
questions. I felt persuaded this woman must have been 
lied about. She trilled along and trilled along, and 
presently a handsome young page came with something 
on a golden salver, and kneeling he presented it, overdid 
his graces and lost his balance and so fell lightly against 
her knee. She slipped a dirk into him as a matter of 
course, as easy as another person would have harpooned 
a rat. Poor child, he slumped to the floor, twisted his 
silken limbs in one great straining contortion of pain and 
was dead. . 

The conversation went on. I let drop acomplimentary 
word about King Arthur, forgetting how this woman 
hated her brother. Instantly she called her guards and 
said :— 

“Hale me these valets to the dungeons!” 

Sandy, undismayed, piped up— 

“Good swounds, dost thou covet destruction, thou 
maniac? It is The Boss!” 

What a happy idea. So simple, yet it would never 
have occurred to me. I was born modest, not all over 
but in spots, and this was one of the spots. 

The effect on madame was electrical. In a ghastly 
fright she hastened to say that she but played a little jest 
upon me in the hope I would blast the guards with 
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consuming fire. The guards were less curious and got 
out as soon as they got permission. Madame grew 
importunate for me to kill somebody. To my relief she 
was interrupted by the call to prayers. I will say this 
much for the nobility,—tyrannical, nefarious, and morally 
fallen as they were,—they were deeply and enthusiasti- 
cally religious. 

Even the worst of them had family worship five or six 
times a day, besides service morning and night. 

After prayers we haddinner. The orchestra performed 
the first draft of the wail known to later centuries as “‘ The 
Sweet By and By.” For one reason or another the queen 
had the composer hanged after dinner. I gave her per- 
mission to hang the whole band. 

After dinner the company dispersed and I was left 
alone with the queen. As she talked there came as if 
from deep down under us a far-away sound as of a 
muffled shriek, with an expression of agony about it that 
made my flesh creep. The queen’s eyes lighted with 


pleasure. She tilted her graceful head as a bird does 
when it listens. 

“Truly a stubborn soul; he endureth long. How 
many hours now?” 

“Endureth what?” 

“The rack. Come, ye shall see a blithe sight. An he 


yield met his secret now ye shall see him torn asunder. ” 

I followed her along echoing corridors, down close 
staircases, until we reached the torture chamber. A 
native young giant of thirty who had been accused by an 
anonymous informant of killing a deer, was being racked 
to death in the presence of his wife and child. His wife 
begged him to confess and die. He refused. I interfered. 
As King Arthur's representative I cleared the room, undid 
the prisoner, and asked him why he did not confess. He 
replied— 

“ Ah, sweet sir, and leave my wife and chick without 
bread and shelter ?” 


Oh, heart of gold, now I see it! The bitter law takes the 
convicted man’s estate and beggars his widow and his orphans. 
They could torture you to death, but without conviction or 
confession they could not rob your wife or baby. You stood 
by them like a man ; and you—true wife and true woman that 
you are—you would have bought him release from torture 
at cost to yourself of slow starvation and death—well, it 
humbles a body to think what your sex can do when it comes 
to self-sacrifice. I'll book you both for my colony; you'll like 
it there ; it’s a factory where I’m going to turn groping and 
grubbing automata into men, 


The executioner was spared, but made leader of the 
new band that was started. He begged hard and said he 
couldn’t play. A plausible excuse, but too thin; there 
wasn't a musician in the country who could. 

The Boss decided to have a general gaol delivery. 

She resisted; but I was expecting that. But she finally 
consented. I was expecting that, too, but not sosoon. That 
about ended my discomfort. She called her guards and torches, 
and we went down into the dungeons. These were down 
under the castle’s foundations, and mainly were small cells 
hollowed out of the living rock. Some of these cells had no 
light at all. In one of them was a woman, in foul rags, who 
sat on the ground, and would never answer a question or 
speak a word. ‘This poor rack of bones was a woman of 
middle age apparently, but only apparently; she had been 
there nine years, and was eighteen when she entered. She 
was a commoner, and had been sent here on her bridal night 
by Sir Breuse Sance Pité, a neighbouring lord whose vassal 
her father was, and to which said lord she had refused what 
has since been called / droit du Seigneur; and, moreover, 
had opposed violence to violence and spilt half a gill of his 
almost sacred blood. The young husband had interferred at 
that point, believing the bride’s life in danger, and had fluag 
the noble out into the midst of the humble and trembling 
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wedding guests in the parlour, and left him there, astonished 
at this strange treatment and implacably embittered against 
both bride and groom. The said lord being cramped for 
dungeon-room had asked the queen to accommodate his two 
criminals, and here in her bastile they had been ever since; 
hither, indeed, they had come before their crime was an hour 
old, and had never seen each other since. Here they were, 
kernelled like toads in the same rock ; they had passed nine 
pitch-dark years within fifty feet of each other, yet neither 
knew whether the other was alive or not. All the first years, 
their only question had been—asked with beseechings and 
tears that might have moved stones, in time, perhaps, but 
hearts are not stones : ‘‘Is he alive?” ‘‘Is she alive?” But 
they had never received an answer; and at last that question 
was not asked any more—or any other. 

I wanted to see the man, after hearing all this. He was 
thirty-four years old, and looked sixty. He sat upon a squared 
block of stone, with his head bent down, his forearms resting 
on his knees, his long hair hanging like a fringe before his face, 
and he was muttering to himself. He raised his chin and 
looked us slowly over, in a listless, dull way, blinking with the 
distress of the torch-light, then dropped his head and fell te 
muttering again, and took no-further notice of us. 

I could not rouse the man; so I said we would take him te 
her, and see—io the bride who was the fairest thing in the 
earth to him, once. The sight of her would set his stagnant 
blood leaping ; the sight of her-—— 

But it was a disappointment. They sat together on the 
ground, and looked dimly wondering into each other’s face a 
while, with a sort of weak animal curiosity; then forgot each 
other’s presence, and dropped their eyes, and you saw that 
they were away again and wandering in some far land of 
dreams and shadows that we know nothing about, 

I had them taken out and sent to their friends. The queen 
did not like it much. Not that she felt any personal interest in 
the matter, but she thought it disrespectful to Sir Breuse Sance 
Pité. However, I assured her that if he found he couldn't 
stand it I would fix him so that he could. 

1 set forty-seven prisoners loose out of those awful rat-holes. 

Dear me, for what trifling offences the most of those forty- 
seven men and women were shut up there! Indeed, some 
were there for no distinct offence at all, but only to gratify 
somebody’s spite; and not always the queen’s by any means, 
but a friend’s. 

Some of the cells carved in the living rock were just behind 
the face of the precipice, and in each of these an arrow-slit had 
been pierced outward to the daylight, and so the captive had a 
thin ray from the blessed sun for his comfort. The case of one- 
of these poor fellows was particularly hard. From his dusky 
swallow’s hole high up in that vast wall of native rock he could 
peer out through the arrow-slit and see his own home off 
yonder in the valley ; and for twenty-two years he had watched 
it, with heart-ache and longing, through that crack. 

Well, to have an interest, of some sort, and half a ray of 
light, when you are in a dungeon, is a great support to the 
body and preserver of the! intellect. This man was in pretty 
good condition yet. 

But for me, he never would have got out. Morgan le Fay 
hated him with her whole heart, and she never would have 
softened toward him. And yet his crime was committed more 
in thoughtlessness than deliberate depravity. He had said she- 
had red hair. Well, she had; but that was no way to speak 
of it. When red-headed people are above a certain social grade, 
their hair is auburn. 

Consider it: among these forty-seven captives, there were 
five whose names, offences, and dates of incarceration were no 
longer known! One woman and four men—all bent, and 
wrinkled, and mind-extinguished patriarchs. None of the five 
had seen daylight for thirty-five years; how much longer this 
privation had lasted was not guessable. The king and the 
queen knew nothing about these poor creatures, except that 
they were heirlooms, assets inherited, along with the throne, 
from the former firm. Nothing of their history had been 
transmitted with their persons, and so the inheriting owners 
had considered them of no value, and had felt no interest in 
them. 

When I brought my procession of human bats up into the 
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open world and the glare of the afternoon_sun—previously 

blindfolding them, in charity for eyes so long untortured by 

light—they were a spectacle to look at. Skeletons, scarecrows, 

goblins, pathetic frights, every one: legitimatest possible 

— of Monarchy by the Grace of God and the Established 
urc 


MIRACLE-WORKING IN THE VALLEY OF HOLINESS. 


After the gaol delivery the Boss rode on with the 
Demoiselle Alisande to the famous enchanted castle, 
where the imprisoned princesses lay in the custody of the 
ogres. To his infinite astonishment he found that the 
ogres were swineherds, and the poor victims of their 
enchantment a herd of pigs, rooting in a stye, which to 
the fantastic imagination of poor Sandy seemed a castle. 
Humouring the delusion of the poor demented lady, he 
bought the pigs from their keepers, and his quest was 
accomplished. Sandy, however, insisted upon conveying 





THE BOSS 


the precious high-born ladies to a neighbouring castle, 
where they were lodged as became their quality. Next 
day the Boss and Sandy departed—tle lady believing 
that her released princesses would be claimed by their 
relatives, while the Boss departed rejoicing in the fact 
that he had made them over to be slaughtered by the 
attendants at the castle. The relations between 
Demoiselle Alisande, otherwise Sandy, and the Boss are 
very delicately described, and the delineation of Sandy's 
character is marked by many touches of humour. Poor 
Sandy, who appears at first as the endless recounter of 
knightly deeds, tells stories of knight-errantry with 
tedious prolixity which wearies the reader, and is too 
much for the Boss. Only once did her mill cease to 
grind in an endless stream, and that was when the Boss 
asked her her age. Mark Twain declares that he learned 
to regard her with infinite reverence as the great-grand- 
mother of the German language, against which he lets fly 
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more than one barbed shot which recall recollections of 
his dissertation upon How to Improve the German Lan- 
guage in his ‘Tramp Abroad.” Notwithstanding poor 
Sandy’s hallucination about the pigs and her endless 
talking, it was owing to her heroic courage that the Boss 
escaped from many straits. Her character is drawn with 
much skill, and she stands out before the reader as a 
true-hearted simple-minded loving maiden, whose creation 
is one of Mark Twain’s happiest efforts. Sandy refused 
to quit the side of her champion, and together they made 
their way to the Valley of Holiness. On their way they 
come across a slave-gang, which gives opportunity for a 
pathetic description of the brutalities to which these 
slaves were subjected. 

The account which Mark Twain gives of the Valley of 
Holiness, with its miraculous fountain, which ceased to 
flow when the monks committed the enormity of bathing ; 
with its filthy hermits, with its monastery on one side the 
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valley, its nunnery on the other, and a great foundling 
asylum midway between, is all done with the broad 
irreverence of the Yankee Protestant humourist. 

Just before they had arrived the miraculous fountain 
had ceased to flow, to the dismay of all the faithful. The 
Boss found out the cause of the stoppage without diffi- 
culty. The inner casing of masonry in the well had 
faHen away. He determined to re-establish his fame as 
a magician, and restore the flow of the water. Sending to 
Camelot for assistants, pipes, fireworks, and pumps, he 
prepared for the grand coug. Merlin was laid on first to 
see what could be done by incantation. The time thus 
gained sufficed to bring the appliances from Camelot. 
At last all was ready. ‘The final scene is told with much 
rude humour. 


My two experts arrived in the evening, and pretty well 
fagged, for they had travelled double tides. They had pack. 


we 
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lips fluttered with agitated prayers. Merlin held his grip, but 


mules along, and had brought everything I needed—tools, 
pamp, lead-pipe, Greek fire, sheaves of big rockets, Roman 
candles, coloured-fire sprays, electric apparatus, and a lot of sun- 
dries—everything necessary for the stateliest kind of a miracle. 
An hour before sunrise we had that leak mended in ship-shape 
fashion, and the water began to rise. Then we stowed our 
fireworks in the chapel, locked up the place, and went home 
to bed. 

Before the noon mass was over we were at the well again, 
for there was a deal to do yet, and I was determined to spring 
the miracle before midnight, for business reasons ; for whereas 
a miracle worked for the Church on a week-day is worth a good 
deal, it is worth six times as much if you get it in on a Sunday. 
In nine hours the water had risen to its customary level ; that 
is to say, it was within twenty-three feet of the top. 

We knocked the head out of an empty hogshead and hoisted 
this hogshead to the flat roof of the chapel, where we clamped 
it down fast, poured in gunpowder till it lay loosely an inch 
deep on the bottom, then we stood up rockets in the hogshead 
as thick as they could loosely stand, all the different breeds of 
rockets there are ; and they made a portly and imposing sheaf, 
I can tell you. We grounded the wire of a pocket electrical 
battery in that powder, we placed a whole magazine of Greek 
fire on each corner of the roof—blue on one corner, green on 
another, red on another, and purple on the last—and grounded 
a wire in each. 

When you are going to do a miracle for an ignorant race, you 
want to get in every detail that will count. I know the value 
of these things, for I know human nature. You can’t throw 
too much style into a miracle. It costs trouble and work, and 
sometimes money, but it pays in the end. Well, we brought 
the wires to the ground at the chapel, and then brought them 
under the ground to the platform, and hid the batteries there. 
We put a rope fence a hundred feet square around the platform 
to keep off the common multitude, and that finished the work. 
I instructed my boys to be in the chapel as early as ten, before 
anybody was around, and be ready to man the pumps at the 
proper time, and make the fur fly. Then we went home to 
supper. 

he news of the disaster to the well had travelled far by this 
time, and now for two or three days a steady avalanche of 
people had been pouring into the valley. 

I was at the platform and all ready to do the honours when 
the abbot’s solemn procession hove in sight—which it did not 
do till it was nearly to the rope fence, because it was a starless 
black night and no torches permitted. With it came Merlin, 
and took a front seat on the platform; he was as good as his 
word for once. One could not see the multitudes banked 
together beyond the ban, but they were there, just the same. 
The moment the bells stopped, those banked masses broke and 
poured over the line like a vast black wave, and for as much 
as a half-hour it continued to flow, and then it solidified itself, 
and you could have walked upon a pavement of human heads 
to—well, miles, 

We had a solemn stage-wait now for about twenty minutes— 
a thing I had counted on for effect; it is always good to let 
your audience have a chance to work up its expectancy. At 
length out of the silence a noble Latin chant—men’s voices— 
broke and swelled up and rolled away into the night, a majestic 
tide of melody. I had put that up, too, and it was one of the 
best effects I ever invented. When it was finished I stood up 
on the platform and extended my hands abroad for two 
minutes, with my face uplifted,—that always produces a dead 
hush,—and then slowly pronounced this ghastly word with a 
kind of awfulness which caused hundreds to tremble, and many 
women to faint : 


Fe - -—a aeamrna diate i een net ri 
c a ” 


Just as I was moaning out the closing hunks of that word, I 
touched off one of my electric connections, and all that murky 
world of people stood revealed in a hideous blue glare! It was 
immense—that effect! Lots of people shrieked, women curled 
a quit in every direction, foundlings collapsed by platoons. 

e abbot and the monks crossed themselves nimbly, and their 
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he was astonished clear down to his corns; he had never seen 
anything to begin with that before. Now was the time to pile 
in the effects. I lifted my hands and groaned out this word— 
as it were in agony :— 


“ Hibilistendpnumittheaterkaestehenssprengungsatlen- 
tactsbersuchungen |” 


—and turned on the red fire! You should have heard that 
Atlantic of people moan and howl when that crimson hel) 
joined the blue! After sixty seconds I shouted— 


_“ Transbaaltrappentropentransporttrampelthier- 
treiberiramungsthracnentragocdic |” 


—and lit up the green fire! After waiting only forty seconds, 
this time I spread my arms abroad and thundered out the de- 
vastating syllables of this word of words— 


* Mekhamuselmannenmassenmenchen- 
moerdermohrenmuttermarmormonumenten- 
macher |” 


—and whirled on the purple glare! There they were, al 
going at once, red, blue, green, purple !—four furious volcanoes 
pouring vast clouds of radiant smoke gloft, and spreading a 
blinding rainbowed noonday to the furthest confines of that 
valley. I knew the boys were at the pump, now, and ready, 
So I said to the abbot : 

‘*The time is come, Father. I am about to pronounce the 
dread name and command the spell to dissolve. You want to 
brace up, and take hold of something.” Then I shouted to 
the people: ‘‘ Behold, in another minute the spell will be 
broken, or no mortal can break it. If it break, all will know 
it, for you will see the sacred water gush from the chapel 
door !” 

I stood a few moments to let the hearers have a chance to 
spread my announcement to those who could not hear, and so 
convey it to the furthest ranks ; then I made a grand exhibition 
of extra posturing and gesturing, and shouted : 

**Lo, I command the fell spirit that possesses the holy foun- 
tain to now disgorge into the skies all the infernal fires that still 
remain in him, and straightway dissolve his spell and flee hence 
to the pit, there to lie bound a thousand years. By his owa 
dread name I command it, -BGWJJILLIGKKK !” 

Then I touched off the hogshead of rockets, and a vast foun- 
tain of dazzling lances of fire vomited itself toward the zenith 
with a hissing rush, and burst in mid-sky into a storm of flash- 
ing jewels! One mighty groan of terror started up from the 
massed people, then suddenly broke into a wild hosanna of 
joy, for there, fair and plain in the uncanny glare, they saw the 
freed water leaping forth ! 

I sent Merlin home on a shutter. He had caved in and gone 
down like a landslide when I pronounced that fearful name, and 
had never come to since. He never had heard that name be- 
fore,—neither had I,—but to him it was the right one; any 
jumble would have been the right one. He admitted, after- 
wards, that that spirit’s own mcther could not have pronounced 
that name better than I did. He never could understand how 
I survived it, and I did not tell him. It is only young magicians 
that give away a secret like that. Merlin spent three months 
working enchantments to try to find out the deep trick of how 
to pronounce that name and outlive it. But he did not arrive. 

It was a great night, an immense night. There was reputation 
in it. I could hardly get to sleep for glorying over it. 

His joy was complete when he had the solid comfort of 
reading a full report of the miracle in the first number of the 
Camelot Hosannah, 


KING ARTHUR’S ADVENTURES. 


The next part of the book describes the perilous 
adventures of the King and the Boss when they take to 
prowling about the country disguised as peasants. The 
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efforts of the Boss to train the King to act as a peasant, 
the revulsion with which Arthur recoils from recognising 
the brotherhood of the Churl, and the success which 
ultimately crowns his enterprise, are among the more 
ingenious, although, perhaps, the least characteristic 
passages in the book. Several of the episodes, illustra- 
tive of the lot of the common people in the days of 
chivalry, are full of tragic power and human pathos. The 
scene in the hovel where a family, smitten by the double 
malediction of the Church and a visitation of small-pox, 
are visited by the King and his minister, is touching, and 
the heroism of Arthur, who tends the dying amid the dead, 
shines out in bright relief. The story is too long to tell 
ia detail, but suffice it to say that, at last, the King and 
the Boss are seized and sold as slaves by one Earl 
Grip.—“ Brother to dirt like that,” exclaims the king. 
The tortures they endured, the brutality with which 
the slave-driver laboured to take the style out of the 
King, which made him unsaleable, and ultimately the 
conversion of Arthur to a belief that slavery ought to be 
abolished, are all set forth with grim realism of detail. 


I let them go on until they got tired, and then I said: 

‘* Yes, I am his minister, The Boss ; and to-morrow you will] 
hear that from Camelot which rs 

I got no further. They drowned me out with joyous derision. 
But presently there was silence ; for the sheriffs of London, in 
their official robes, with their subordinates, pegan to make a 
stir which indicated that business was about to begin. In the 
hush which followed, our crime was recited, the death warrant 
read, then everybody uncovered while a priest uttered a 
prayer. 

Then a slave was blindfolded, the hangman unslung his 
rope. There lay the smooth road below us, we upon one side 
of it, the banked multitude walling its other side—a good 
clear road, and kept free by the police—how good it would be 
to see my five hundred horsemen come tearing down it! 
But, no, it was out of the possibilities, I followed its receding 
thread out into the distance—not a horseman on it, or sign 
of one. 

There was a jerk, and the slave hung dangling; dangling 
and hideously squirming, for his limbs were not tied. 

A second rope was unslung, in a moment another slave was 
dangling. 








“ BROTHER TO DIRT 
LIKE THAT.” 


At last, when they reach London, the Boss picks the lock 
of his fetters, and escapes. The slave-driver is killed, and 
all the rest of the slaves are doomed to die. 

The Boss, after numerous exciting adventures, con- 
trives to telephone to Clarence at Camelot, announcing 
the peril of the King, and directing him to send at once 
Launcelot and five hundred knights. He is, however, 
recaptured, together with the knights; his fellow slaves 
are led out to be hanged just outside the walls of London. 
It was impossible for Launcelot and the rescue party to 
ride from Camelot to London in time to stay the execu- 
tion. But it was stayed. How, can be read in the 
following extract :— 

The crowd got a brief and unexpected dash of diversion out 
of the king. The moment we were freed of our bonds he 
sprang up, in his fantastic rage, with face bruised out of all 
recognition, and proclaimed himself Arthur, King of Britain, 
and denounced the awful penalties of treason upon every soul 
there present if a hair of his sacred head were touched. It 
startled and surprised him to hear them break into a vast roar 
of laughter. It wounded his dignity, and he locked himself 
up in silence ; then, although the crowd begged him to go on, 
and tried to provoke him to it by cat-calls, jeers, and shouts of— 

“Let him speak! The king! The king! Ilis humble 
subjects hunger and thirst for words of wisdom out of the 
mouth of their master his Serene and Sacred Raggedness ! ” 

But it went for nothing. He put on all his majesty and sat 
ander this rain of contempt and insult unmoved. He certainly 
was great in his way. Absently, I had taken off my white 
bandage and wound it about my right arm. When the crowd 
noticed this, they began upon me. They said : 

‘* Doubtless this sailor-man is his minister—observe his costly 
badge of office! ” 


‘“PROTHER TO DIRT 
LIKE THAT.” 


“BROTHER TO DIRT 
LIKE THAT.” 


In a minute the third slave was struggling in the air. It 
was dreadful. I turned away my head a moment, and when I 
turned back I missed the king! They were blindfolding him ! 
I was paralysed ; I couldn’t move, I was choking, my tongue 
was petrified. They finished blindfolding him, they led him 
under the rope. I couldn’t shake off that clinging impotence. 
But when I saw them put the noose around his neck, then 
everything let go in me, and I madea spring to the rescue—and 
as I made it, I shot one more glance abroad—by George, here 
they come, a tilting !—five hundred mailed and belted knights 
on bicycles ! 

The grandest sight that ever was seen. Lord, how the plumes 
streamed, how the sun flamed and flashed from the endless 
procession of webby wheels ! 

I waved my right arm as Launcelot swept in—he recognised 
my rag—I tore away noose and bandage, and shouted : 

‘*On your knees, every rascal of you, and salute the king}! 
Who fails shall sup in hell to-night !” 

I always use that high style when I’m climaxing an effect. 
Well, it was noble to see Launcelot and the boys swarm up on 
to that scaffold, and heave sheriffs and such overboard. And 
it was fine to see that astonished multitude go down on their 
knees and beg their lives of the king they had just been 
deriding and insulting. And as he stood apart, there, receiving 
this homage in his rags, I thought to myself, well really there 
zs something peculiarly grand about the gait and bearing of a 
king, after all, 

I was immensely satisfied. Take the whole situation all 
around, it was one of the gaudiest effects I ever instigated. 

And presently up comes Clarence, his own self! and winks, 
and says, very modernly : 

** Good deal of a surprise, wasn’t it? I knew you’d like it. 
I’ve had the boys practising, this long time, privately ; and just 
hungry for a chance to show off. 
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Mark Twain's NEw Book. 


& THE LARIAT VERSUS THE LANCE. 


One of the shortest but most amusing chapters describes 
the result of the fight between Sir Sagramour le Desirous 
and the Boss. Combatants were allowed to choose their 
own weapons. Merlin threw an enchanted veil for Sir 
Sagramour, supposed to make him invisible. The Boss 
stood forth as the champion of science and common 
sense, and challenged knight errantry to a duel to the 
death. 

There was a pause, then a ringing bugle blast, which was 
the signal for us to come forth. All the multitude caught their 
breath, and an eager curiosity flashed into every face. 

Out from his tent rode great Sir Sagramour, an imposing 
tower of iron, stately and rigid, his huge spear standing up- 
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right in its socket and grasped in his strong band, his grand 
h rse’s face and breast cased in stezl, his body clothed in rich 
trappings that almost dragged the ground—oh, a most noble 
picture. A great shout went up, of welcome and admiration. 

And then out Icame. But I didn’t get any shout. There 
was a wondering and eloquent silence for a moment, then a 
great wave of laughter began to sweep along that human sea, 
but a warning bugle-blast cut its career short. I was in the 
simplest and comfortablest of gymnast costumes—flesh-coloured 
tights from neck to heel, with blue silk puffings about my loins, 
and bare-headed. My horse was not above medium size, but 
he was alert, slender-limbed, muscled with watch-springs, and 
just a greyhound to go. He was a beauty, glossy as silk, and 
naked as he was when he was born, except for bridle and 
wanger-saddle. 

The iron tower and the gorgeous bed-quilt came cumbrously 
but gracefully pirouetting down the lists, and we tripped lightly 
up to meet them. We halted; the tower saluted, I responded ; 
then we wheeled and rode side by side to the grand stand and 


153 
faced our king and queen, to whom we made obeisance. The 
queen exclaimed : 

*Alack, Sir Boss, wilt fight naked, and without lance or 
sword or x 

But the king checked her and made her understand, with a 
polite phrase or two, that this was none of her business, The 
bugles rang again; and we separated and rode to the ends of 
the lists and took position. Now old Merlin stepped into view 
and cast a dainty web of gossamer threads over Sir Sagramour 
which turned him into Hamlet’s ghost ; the king made a sign, 
the bugles blew, Sir Sagramour laid his great lance in rest, and 
the next moment here he came thundering down the course 
with his veil flying out behind, and I went whistling through 
the air like an arrow to meet him—cocking my ear, the while, 
as if noting the invisible knight’s position and progress by hear- 
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ing, not sight. A chorus of encouraging shouts burst out for 
him, and one brave voice flung out a heartening word for me. 
It said :— 

“Go it, slim Jim!” 

It was an even bet that Clarence had procured that favour 
for me—and furnished the language, too. When that formid- 
able lance-point was within a yard and a half of my breast I 
twitched my horse aside without an effort and the big knight 
swept by, scoring a blank. I got plenty of applause that time. 
We turned, braced up, and down we came again. Another 
blank for the knight, a roar of applause for me. This same 
thing was repeated once more: and it fetched such a whirlwind 
of applause that Sir Sagramour lost his temper. He forgot 
himself and flung an insult at me which disposed of mine. I 
slipped my lasso from the horn of my saddle, and grasped the 
coil in my right hand. This time you should have seen him 
come !—it was a business trip, sure; by his gait there was 
blood in his eye. I was sitting my horse at ease, and swinging 
the great loop of my lasso in wide circles about my head ; the 
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moment he was under way, I started for him; when the space 
between us had narrowed to forty feet, I sent the snaky spirals 
of the rope a-cleaving through the air, then darted aside and 
faced about and brought my trained animal to a halt with all 
his feet braced under him for a surge. The next moment the 

sprang taut and yanked Sir Sagramour out of the saddle! 
Great Scott, but there was a sensation ! 

Unquestionably the popular thing in this world is novelty. 
These people had never seen anything of that cow-boy business 
before, and it carried them clear off their feet with delight. 
From all around and everywhere, the shout went up— 

** Encore ! encore+” 

Another came, like a house afire; I dodged ; he passed like 
a flash, with my horse-hair coils settling around his neck; a 
second or so later, fst/ his saddle was empty. 

I got another encore; and another, and another, and still 
another, When I had snaked five men out, things began to 
look serious to the iron-clads, and they stopped and consulted 
together. As a result, they decided that it was time to waive 
etiquette and send their greatest and best against me. To the 
astonishment of that little world, I lassoed Sir Lamorek de 
Galis, and after him Sir Galahad. So you see there was simply 
nothing to be done, now, but play their right bower—bring out 
the superbest of the superb, the mightiest of the mighty, the 
great Sir Launcelot himself ! 

A proud moment for me? I should think so, Down came 
the Invincible, with the rush of a whirlwind—the courtly world 
rose to its feet and bent forward—the fateful coils went circling 
through the air, and before you could wink I was towing Sir 
Launcelot across the field on his back, and kissing my hand 
to the storm of waving kerchiefs and the thunder-crash of 
— that greeted me ! 

aid I to myself, as I coiled by lariat and hung it on my 
saddle-horn, and sat there drunk with glory, ‘‘ The victory is 
perfect—no other will venture against me—knight-errantry is 

dead.” Now imagine my astonishment—and everybody else’s 

too—to hear the peculiar bugle-call which announces that 

another competitor is about to enter the lists; there was a 

mystery here; I couldn’t account for this thing. Next, I 

noticed Merlin gliding away from me ; and then I noticed that 

my'lasso was gone! The old sleight-of-hand expert had stolen 
it, sure, and slipped it under his robe. 

The bugle blew again. I looked, and down came Sagramour 
riding again, with his dust brushed off and his veil nicely re- 
arranged. I trotted up to meet him, and pretended to find him 
by the sound of his horse’s hoofs. He said :— 

‘*¢ Thou’rt quick of ear, but it will not save thee from this!” 
and he touched the hilt of his great sword. ‘‘An ye are not 
able to see it, because of the influence of the veil, know that it 
is no cumbrous lance, but a sword—and I ween ye will not be 
able to avoid it.” 

It seemed as if the king could not take heart to give the 
signal, But at last he lifted his hand, the clear note of the 
bugle followed, Sir Sagramour’s long blade described a flashing 
curve in the air, and it was superb to see him come, I sat still. 


Onhecame. I did not move. People gotso excited that they 
shouted to me :— 
“*Fly, fly! Save thyself! This is murder !” 


I never budged so much as an inch, till that thundering ap- 
parition had got within fifteen paces Of me; then I snatched a 
dragoon revolver out of my holster, there was a flash and a roar, 
and the revolver was back in the holster before anybody could 
tell what had happened. 

Here was a riderless horse plunging by, and yonder lay Sir 
as espe stone dead. 

waited. Nobody challenged. Then I said :— 

“Tf there are any who donbt that this field is well and 
any won, I do not wait for them to challenge me, I challenge 

em, 

“It is a gallant offer,” said the king, ‘‘ and well bescems you. 
Whom will you name first?” 

“*T name none, I challenge all !_ Here I stand, and dare the 
chivalry of England to come against me—not by individuals, but 
in mass !” 

In just no time, five hundred knights were scrambling into 
their saddles, and before you could wink a widely scattering 
drove were under way and clattering down upon me. 
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snatched both revolvers from the holsters and began to measure 
distances and calculate chances. 

Bang! Onesaddleempty. Bang! Anotherone. Bang— 
bang! and I bagged two. Well, it was nip and tuck with us, 
and I knew it. If I spent the eleventh shot without convincing 
these people, the twelfth man would kill me, sure. And so I 
never did feel so happy as I did when my ninth downed its man 
and I detected the wavering in the crowd which is premonitory 
of panic. An instant lost now, could knock out my last chance. 
But I didn’t lose it. I raised both revolvers and pointed them— 
the halted host stood their ground just about one good square 
moment, then broke and fled. 

The day was mine. Knight-errantry was a doomed institu- 
tion. The march of civilsation was begun. How did I feel? 
Ah, you never could imagine it. 

And Brer Merlin! His stock was flat again. Somehow, 
every time the magic of fol-de-rol tried conclusions with the 
magic science, the magic of fol-de-rol got left. 


CLIMAX AND CATASTROPHE. 


Three years passed and all went well. Knight-errantry 
had fallen. Civilisation seemed firmly established. 








Consider the three years sped. Now look around on Eng- 
land. A happy and prosperous country, and strangely altered. 
Schools everywhere, and several colleges ; a number of pretty 
good newspapers. Even authorship was taking a start. 

Slavery was dead and gone ; all men were equal before the 
law ; taxation had been equalised. The telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the phonograph, the type-writer, the sewing machine, 
and all the thousand willing and handy servants of steam and 
electricity were working their way into favour, We had a 
steamboat or two on the Thames, we had steam war-ships, and 
the beginnings of a steam commercial marine ; I was getting 
ready to send out an expedition to discover America, 

We were building several lines of railway, and our line from 
Camelot to London was already finished and in operation. I 
was shrewd enough to make all offices connected with the 
passenger service places of high and distinguished honour. 
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The conductor of the 4.33 express was a duke, there wasn’t a 
passenger conductor on the line below the degree of earl. 

There was hardly a knight in all the land who wasn’t insome 
useful employment. They were going from end to end of the 
country in all meaner of useful missionary capacities ; their 
penchant for wandering, and their experience in it, made them 
altogether the most effective spreaders of civilisation we had. 
They went clothed in steel and equipped with sword and lance 
and battle-axe, and if they couldn’t persuade a person to try a 
sewing machine on the instalment plan, or a melodeon, or a 
barbed wire fence, or a prohibition journal, or any of the other 
thousand and one things they canvassed for, they removed him 
and passed on. 


The Boss even began to dream of a revolution and a 
republic, with himself as president. But the bright boy 
Clarence, now editor of the Camelot Weekly Hosanunah, 
doubted whether it was possible to establish a republic 
without a hereditary royal family. 


He believed that no nation that had ever known the joy of 
worshipping a royal family could ever be robbed of it and not 
fade away and die of melancholy. I urged that kings were 
dangerous. He said, Then have cats. He was sure that a 
royal family of cats would answer every purpose. They would 
be as useful as any other royal family, they would know as 
much, they would have the same virtues and the same 
treacheries, the same disposition to get up shindies with other 
royal cats, they would be laughably vain and absurd and never 
know it, they would be wholly inexpensive ; finally, they would 
have as sound a divine right as any other royal house, and 
“Tom VII., or Tom XI., or Tom XIV. by the grace of God 
King,” would sound as well as it would when applied to the 
ordinary royal tom-cat with tights on. ‘* And as a rule,” said 
he, in his neat modern English, ‘‘the character of these cats 
would be considerably above the character of the average king, 
and this would be an immense moral acvantage to the nation, 
for the reason that a nation always models its morals after its 
movarch’s, . The worship of royalty being founded in unreason, 
these graceful and harmless cats would easily become as sacred 
as any other royalties, and indeed more so, because it would 
presently be noticed that they hanged nobody, beheaded no- 
body, imprisoned nobody, inflicted no cruelties or injustices of 
any sort, and so must be worthy of a deeper love and reverence 
than the customary human king, and would certainly get it. 
The eyes of the whole harried world would soon be fixed upon 
this humane and gentle system, and royal butchers would 
presently begin to disappear ; their subjects would fill the 
vacancies with catlings from our own royal house; we should 
become a factory : we should supply the thrones of the world ; 
within forty years all Europe would be governed by cats, and 
we should furnish the cats. The reign of universal peace would 
begin then, to end no more for ever. . . . Ale-e-e-yow-ow-ow- 
ow—fet !—wow |” 

Hang him, I supposed he was in earnest, and was beginning 
to be persuaded by him, until he exploded that cat-howl and 
startled me almost out of my clothes. But he never could be 
in earnest. He didn’t know what it was. He had pictured a 
distinct and perfectly rational ard feasible improvement upon 
constitutional monarchy, but he was too feather-headed to know 
it, or care anything about it, either. 


But from the midst of all this dreaming they were rudely 
awakened. The Boss who, by the bye, had married 
Sandy, and was rejoicing in the possession of a baby girl, 
whom the mother named Hello-Central, went abroad for 
a cruise while his little one was recovering from an attack 
of croup. When he returned he found all his work 
undone. The great feud between Launcelot and the 
King had got itself fought out, the fatal battle with 
Mordred had cost the realm the life of Arthur, and on the 
land there had fallen the interdict of the church. 

In Camelot the Boss, Clarence, and fifty-two boys from 
14 to 17, make a last desperate stand against the forces of 
the Church. The story, which is full of force and 
originality, is thus told in the concluding chapters. This 
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is how they prepared for the attack. Clarence ex- 
plains:— 


**T start twelve immensely strong wires—naked, not insu- 
lated—from a big dynamo in the cave—dynamo with no brushes 
except a positive and a negative one——. The wires go out from 
the cave and fence in a circle of level ground a hundred yards 
in diameter; they make twelve independent fences, ten feet 
apart—that is to say, twelve circles within circles—and their 
ends come into the cave again. The fences are fastened to 
heavy oaken posts, only three feet apart, and these posts are 
sunk five feet in the ground. The wires have no ground 
connection outside of the cave; a cavalry charge hurls itself 
against the fence ; the moment they touch it they form a con- 
nection with the negative brush through the ground, and drop 
dead. In the centre of the inner circle, on a spacious platform 
six feet high, I’ve grouped a battery of thirteen gatling guns, 
and provided plenty of ammunition. The glass-cylinder dynamite 
torpedoes are actended to. It’s the prettiest garden that.was 
ever planted. It’s a belt forty feet wide, and goes around the 
outer fence—distance between it and the fence one hundred 
yards—kind of neutral ground, that space is. There isn’t-a 
single square yard of that whole belt but is equipped with.a 
torpedo. We laid them on the surface of the ground, and 
sprinkled a layer of sand over them. It’s an innocent-looking 
garden, but you let a man start in to hoe it once, and you’l] 
see.” 


They proclaim the Republic, and the Church’s knights 
arrive in force. 


The big day arrived in time. At dawn the sentry on 
watch in the corral came into the cave and reported a moving 
black mass under the horizon, and a faint sound which ke 
thought to be military music. Breakfast was just ready; we 
sat down and ate it. 

This over, I made the boys a little speech, and then sent out 
a detail to man the battery, with Clarence in command of it. 

The sun rose presently, and sent its unobstructed splendours 
over the land, and we saw a prodigious host moving slowly 
toward us, with the steady drift and aligned front of a wave of 
the sea. Nearer and nearer it came, and more and more 
sublimely imposing became its aspect; yes, all England was 
there apparently. Soon we could see the innumerable banners 
fluttering, and then the sun struck the sea of armour and set 
it all aflash. Yes, it wasa fine sight ; I hadn’t ever seen any- 
thing to beat it. 

At last we could make out details. All the front ranks, no 
telling how many acres deep, were horsemen—plumed knights 
inarmour. Suddenly we heard the blare of trumpets ; the slow 
walk burst into a gallop, and then—well, it was wonderful to 
see! Down swept that vast horse-shoe wave—it approached 
the sand-belt—my breath stood still; nearer, nearer—the strip 
of green turf beyond the yellow belt grew narrow—narrower 
still—became a mere ribbon in front of the horses—then dis- 
appeared under their hoofs. Great Scott! Why, the whole 
front of that host shot into the sky with a thunder-crash, and 
became a whirling tempest of rags and fragments ; and along 
the ground lay a thick wall of smoke that hid what was left of 
the multitude from our sight. 

Time for the second step in the plan of campaign; I 
touched a button, and shook the bones of England loose from 
her spine ! 

In that explosion all our noble civilisation-factories went up 
in the air and disappeared from the earth. It was a pity, but 
it was necessary. 

We could not afford to let the enemy turn our own weapons 
against us. 

Now ensued one of the dullest quarter-hours I had ever 
endured. We waited in a silent solitude enclosed by our circles 
of wire, and by a circle of heavy smoke outside of these. We 
couldn’t see over the wall of smoke, and we couldn’t see through 
it. But at last it began to shred away lazily, and by the end of 
another quarter-hour the land was clear and our curiosity was 
enabled to satisfy itself. No living creature was in sight ! We 
now perceived that additions had been made to our defences. 
The dynamite had duga ditch more than a hundred feet wide, 
all around us, and cast up an embankment twenty-five feet 
high on both borders of it. As to destruction of life, it was 
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amazing. Moreover, it was beyond estimate. Of course we 
could not count the dead, because they did not exist as indi- 
viduals, but merely as homogeneous protoplasm, with alloys of 
iron and buttons. 

I picketed the great embankments thrown up around our 
lines by the dynamite explosion—merely a look out of a couple 
of boys to announce the enemy when he should appear again. 

Next, I sent an engineer and forty men to a point just beyond 
our lines on the south, to turn a mountain brook that was there, 
and bring it within our lines and under our command, arranging 
at in such a way that I could make instant use of it in an 
emergency. The forty men were divided into two shifts of 

‘twenty each, and were to relieve each other every two hours. 
In ten hours the work was accomplished. 

As soon as it was good and dark, I shut off the current from 
~all of the fences, and then groped my way out to the embank- 
ment bordering our side of the great dynamite ditch. I crept 
‘to the top of it and lay there on the slant of the muck to watch, 
But it was too dark to see anything. 

I peng gave up looking, the night shut down so black, 
but I kept my ears strained to catch the least suspicious sound, 
for I judged I had only to wait and I shouldn’t be disappointed. 
However, I had to wait a long time. At last I heard what you 
~may call indistinct glimpses of sound—dulled metallic sound. 
I pricked up my ears, then, and held my breath, for this was 
the sort of thing I had been waiting for. I heard that metallic 
noise descending into the great ditch, It augmented fast, it 

spread all along, and it unmistakably furnished me this fact : an 
armed host was taking up its quarters in the ditch, Yes, these 

_people were arranging a little surprise party for us. We could 
expect entertainment about dawn, possibly earlier. 

I groped my way back to the corral now; I had seen enough. 
[ went to the platform and signalled to turn the current on to 
the two inner fences. Then I went into the cave, and found 
everything satisfactory there—nobody awake but the working- 
watch. I woke Clarence and told him the great ditch was 
filling up with men, and that I believed all the knights were 
coming for us in a body. 

We crossed the corral and lay down together between the two 


vinside fences. We started a whispered conversation, but suddenly 


* Clarence broke off and said : 
**What is that? There beyond you a little piece—a dark 
something—a dull shape of some kind—against the second fence.” 
I gazed and he gazed. I said:— 
**Could it be a man, Clarence?” 
**No, I think not. If you notice, it looks a lit—why, it zs a 
‘man !—leaning on the fence.” 

‘*T certainly believe it is; let us go and see.” 

We crept along on our hands and knees until we were pretty 
-close, sok then looked up. Yes, it was a man—a dim great 
figure in armour, standing erect, with both hands on the upper 
~wire—and of course there was a smell of burning flesh. Poor 
“fellow, dead as a door-nail, and never knew what hurt him. 
‘He stood there like a statue—no motion about him, except that 
‘his plumes swished about a little in the night wind. e rose 
=p and looked in through the bars of his visor, but couldn’t 
make out whether we knew him or not—features too dim and 
shadowed. 

We heard muffled sounds approaching, and we sank down to 
the ground where we were. We made out another knight 
vaugely : he was coming very stealthily, and feeling his way. 
He was near enough now for us to see him put out a hand, 
find an upper wire, then bend and step under it and over the 
lower one. Now he arrived at the first knight—and started 
slightly when he discovered him. He stood a moment—no 
doubt wondering why the other didn’t move on ; then he said, 
in a low voice, ‘* Why dreamest thou here, good Sir Mar “gg 
Then he laid his hand on the corpse’s shoulder and just uttered 
a little soft moan and sank down dead. Killed by a dead man, 
you see—killed by a dead friend, in fact. There was something 
awful about it. 

These early birds came scattering along after each other, 
about one in every five minutes in our vicinity, during half an 
hour. They brought no armour of offence but their swords , 
as a rule they carried the sword ready in the hand, and put it 
forward and found the wires with it. We would now and then 
see a blue spark when the knight that caused it was so far away 
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as to be invisible to us ; but we knew what had happened, a!l 
the same, poor fellow: he had touched a charged wire with his 
sword and been elected. We had brief intervals of grim stil! 
ness, interrupted, with piteous regularity, by the clash made by 
the falling of an ironclad ; and this sort of thing was going on, 
right along, and was very creepy, there in the dark and lone- 
someness. 

We concluded to make a tour between the inner fences. 
It was a curious trip. Everywhere dead men were lying 
outside the second fence—not plainly visible, but still visible ; 
and we counted fifteen of those pathetic statues—dead knights 
standing with their hands on the upper wire. 

One thing seemed to be sufficiently demonstrated ; our cur- 
rent was so tremendous that it killed before the victim could 
cry out. Pretty soon we detected a muffled and heavy sound, 
and next moment we guessed what it was. It was a surprise in 
force coming. I whispered Clarence to go and wake the army, 
and notify it to wait in silence in the cave for further orders. 
He was soon back, and we stood by the inner fence and 
watched the silent lightning do its awful work upon that 
swarming host. One could make out but little of detail; but 
he could note that a black mass was piling itself up beyond the 
second fence. That swelling bulk was dead men! Our camp 
was enclosed with a solid wall of the dead—a bulwark, a 
breastwork, of corpses, you may say. One terrible thing about 
this thing was the absence of human voices; there were no 
cheers, no war cries: being intent upon a surprise, these men 
moved as noiselessly as they could: and always when the front 
rank was near enough to their goal to make it proper for them 
to begin to get a shout ready, of course they struck the fatal 
line and went down without testifying. 

I sent a current through the third fence, now; and almos 
immediately through the fourth and fifth, so quickly were the 
gaps filled up. I believed the time was come now for my 
climax ; I believed that the whole army wasin ourtrap, Any- 
way, it was high time to find out. So I touched a button and 
set fifty electric suns aflame on the top of our precipice. 

Land, what a sight! We were enclosed in three walls of 
dead men! All the other fences were pretty nearly filled with 
the living, who were stealthly working their way forward 
through the wires. The sudden glare paralysed this host, 
petrified them, you may say, with astonishment ; there was jus 
one instant for me to utilise their immobility in, and I didn’t 
lose the chance. You see, in another instant they would have 
recovered their faculties, then they’d have burst into a cheer 
and made arush, and my wires would have gone down before 
it ; but that lost instant lost them their opportunity for ever ; 
while even that slight fragment of time was still unspent, I 
shot the current through all the fences and struck the whole host 
dead in their tracks! 7Zhere was a groan youcould hear/ It 
voiced the death-pang of eleven thousand men. It swelled out 
on the night with awful pathos. 

A glance showed that the rest of the enemy—perhaps ten 
thousand strong—were between us and the encircling ditch, and 
pressing forward to the assault. Consequently we had them 
ali! and had them past help. Time for the last act of the 
tragedy. I fired the three appointed revolver shots—which 
meant :— 

‘*Turn on the water !” 

There was a sudden rush and roar, and in a minute the 
mountain brook was raging through the big ditch, and creating 
a river a hundred feet wide and twenty-five deep. 

‘¢ Stand to your guns, men! Open fire!” 

The thirteen Gatlings began to vomit death into the fated ten 
thousand. They halted, they stood their ground a moment 
against that withering deluge of fire, then they broke, faced 
about, and swept toward the ditch like chaff before a gale. A 
full fourth part of their force never reached the top of the lofty 
embankment ; the three-fourths reached it and plunged over— 
to death by drowning. 

Within ten short minutes after we had opened fire, armed 
resistance was totally annihilated, the campaign was ended, we 
fifty-four were masters of England! Twenty-five thousand men 
lay dead around us. 


For the final wind-up of the tale, I refer the reader to 
the book itself. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF 


ART. 
Half-Holidays at the National Gallery. (Pa// Mall 
Gazette Office.) Crown 4to. Paper covers. Pp. 80. 


Price 6d. 

A Pall Mall Gazette Extra. 0 
ictures, together with a complete catalogue and descriptive notes. 
"hose who desire to study the gallery systematically will find its treasures 

arranged in twelve sections, intended to occupy so many half-holidays. 
Hence the title. There is no cheaper guide extant. 


Huisu, Marcus B., LL.B. The Year’s Art, 1899. 
(J. S. Virtue & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 342. Price 3s. 6d. 


The eleventh annual issue of a well-known year book. The new features 
include portraits of the members of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, and a list of the birthdays of famous living artists. 


Fontainebleau. 


Forty-two choice reproductions of famous 


WEDMORE, FREDERICK (editor). 
(Boussod, Valadon, & Co.) 4to, Cloth. 
Fifteen photogravures of pictures by Mr. James Haynes Williams, with a 

— Introduction of twenty-one pages from the pen of the 

Justi, Cart. Diego Velasquez and His Times. (Ii. 
Grevel & Co.) 4to. Half bound. Pp. 506. 


An English translation of the well-known German life of Velasquez, a 
famous Spanish painter who flourished in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. The translation is made by Professor A. H. Keane, and is 
sessed by the author. An etched portrait of Velasquez is prefixed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BrownineG, Oscar. Life of George Eliot. 

Scott.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 174, xiv. Price ts. 

A volume of the ‘‘ Great Writers” series, containing a brief account of the 
great novelist’s life, and a criticism cf her works. Mr. John P. Anderson 
contributes an exceedingly useful bibliography. 

The Gift of D. D. Home. 

Cloth. Pp. viii. 383- 


(Walter 


Home, MADAME DouGLas. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 8vo. 
Price 10s, 6d. 

Madame Douglas Home is the widow of the well-known spiritualist, whose 
“ gift” is here discussed. The book may be regarded as a supplementary 
volume to “D. D. Home; His Life and Mission,” published a year 
or so ago. 

Rocers, Rev. CHARLES, D.D. The Book of Robert 
Burns. (Edinburgh: Printed for the Grampian Club.) 4to. 
The first volume of this work was mentioned in last month's list of the 

“€ New Books and Blue Books of the Month.” The volume now under 


notice—the second—contains further genealog cal and historical memoirs 
of the poet, his associates, and those celebrated in his writings. 


WALFORD, EpwarpD, M.A. William Pitt. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 212. Price 5s. 


A new biography, dedicated in Latin to Mr. Gladstone. 


GEOGRAPHY, ETHNOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
BARTHOLOMEW, JOHN GeorGE, F.R.G.S. Atlas of 
Commercial Geography. (Cambridge: at the University 
Press.) 4to. Twenty-seven maps, 
Maps of the distribution of animal and vegetable commodities, sea-routes, 
&c. Dr. Hugh Robert Mill contributes some introductory notes. 
BARTHOLOMEW, J. G. The Century Atlas and Ga- 
zetteer of the World. (John Walker & Co.) Large qto. 
Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


Contains fifty-two maps, illustrative for the most part of the facts of political 
geography. The feature of this Atlas is a descriptive gazetteer, where 
every ong marked in the Atlas—some 35,000—is mentioned and briefly 


Books OF THE MONTH. 


AND BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 







RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Brown, Rosert, Ph.D. Our Earth and Its Story. 
(Cassell & Co.) 4to. Cloth. Pp. 376, Price gs. Profusely 
illustrated. 

The third and concluding volume of an interesting and popular introduction 
to the study of physiography. Deals with the Geographical Distribution 
of Animals and of Man, with the Origin of Species. with the Physics of 
the Sea, Terrestrial Magnetism, the Distribution of Climate, aad the 
Earth as a Planet. 

DurFiELp, A. J. Reeollections of Travels Abroad. 
(Kemington & Co.) Large 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xiv., 323. 
Mr. Duffield’s “Travels Abroad” extended into Peru, Australia, New 


Zealand, Bolivia, Venezuela, Chili, the United States, Spain, and Canada. 
The ‘* Recollections ” are dedicated to Mr. Charles Brookfield, the actor. 


‘May Frances” [? pseudonym]. Beyond the Argen- 
tine: Letters from Brazil. (W.H. Allen & Co.) Sm. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 148. Price 2s. 6d. 

A little volume of bright and interesting letters—obviously not written for 


publication—from a young lady who went out alone to Brazil, to join 
her brother, an engineer on a pioneer railway. 


LITERATURE. 
I. Books oF REFERENCE. 


The Century Dictionary. (The Century Co.) Folio. 


Cloth. Pp. 1200. Price £2 2s. 

The first of six volumes, extending from ‘‘ A” to ‘‘ Conocephalitide.” The 
features of this dictionary (which is an American production) are its print- 
ing and general “‘ get-up,” its illustrations, of which there are an immense 
number, and the rapidity of its issue. In philology it is by no means so 
strong as Dr. Murray’s Dictionary, referred to last month, 


FARMER, JOHN S. Slang and its Analogues, Past 
and Present. (A. P. Watt, Paternoster-square.) Three 
vols. Feap. 4to. Limited edition. Price £5 5s. 


Described as ‘‘a dictionary of the heterodox speech of all classes of society 
for more than a hundred years.” 


Ready Reference. Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 812. 
Described as ‘‘ the universal cyclopzedia, containing everything that every- 
body wants to know.” Consists of a Dictionary, and numerous tables, 


= ane arrangement. It is compiled, or e ited, by Mr. W. Ralston 
alch, 


II.—FIcTION. 

It is not possible to describe at any length the 
scores of novels which issue monthly from the press. 
The following list gives the authors’ names and the titles 
of most of the important works of fiction published in 
January. Two- and three-volume novels are rarely 
purchased ; readers will find them in abundance at the 
circulating libraries. 

THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
ARNOLD, A.S. Broughton. (Ward & Downey.) 


Bick.ey, A.G. Midst Surrey Hills: a Rural Story. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

BLAcK, WiLi1AM. The New Prince Fortunatus. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.) 


CaINE, Hatt, The Bondman: a New Saga. (Heine- 
mann.) 
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CoLuins, WILKIE (the late). Blind Love. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

CoTTERELL, Constance. Strange Gods. (Bentley & 
Son.) 


CusHinc, PAut. The Bulli’ th’ Thorn: a Romance. 


(Blackwood & Son.) 


FOTHERGILL, JESSIE. 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


*Ourpa.” Position. (Chatto & Windus.) 
“TasMA.” In Her Earliest Youth. (Kegan Paul.) 
Two-voLUME NovELs. 


CrarE, Austin. For the Love of a Lass: a Tale of 
Tynedale. (Chatto & Windus.) 


EAsTWoop, Freperick. In Satan’s Bonds: a Story 
of Love and Crime. (Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.) 


Hope, Esmé. William Orleigh. (Remington & Co.) 


Jerrerys, J.C. James Vraille: the Story of a 
Life. (W. H. Allen & Co.) 


Simon, O. J. The World and the Cloister. 
man & Hall.) 


WortTHey, Mrs. 


A March in the Ranks. (Kegan 


(Chap- 


The New Continent. (Macmillan & 


Co.) 

NovELs IN ONE VOLUME, 
EpEN, CHARLES H. Wronged: or Pedro the 
Torero. (Remington & Co.) 


GREVILLE, HENRY. 
Windus.) 8vo. Cloth. 
the French, 

Jonzsco, B. T. Only a Singer. 
Cloth. Price 10s. 6d. 


Prower, Netson. Reggie Abbot: or the Adven- 
tures of a Swedish Officer. (George Redway.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 314. 

Ross, RONAzD. 
(Remington & Co.) 

Simmons, Husert. Through the Crowd. 
Drowley.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 382. Price 6s. 

“TasMA.” A Sydney Sovereign; and other Tales. 
(Triibner & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 216. Price 6s. 

Wray, J. JACKSON, AND T. JAcKsON Wray. Old 
Crusty’s Niece. (Nisbet & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 316. 


IIIL—PorETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Echoes from the ‘Oxford Magazine.” (Henry 
Frowde.) Fecap. 4to, Half parchment. Pp. 180. Price 5s. 
Feux fat, humorous poems, parodies in prose and verse, &c.—re- 


printed from the Oxford Magazine. The extracts cover a period of 
seven years, from the starting of the magazine in 1883 to the present 


A Noble Woman. (Chatto & 
Pp. 280. Price 5s. Translated from 


(Remington.) Cr. 8vo. 


The Child of Ocean: a Romance. 


(Roper & 


Caring, Raupu H. (editor). Humorous Poems of the 
Century. (Walter Scott.) 18mo. Cloth. Pp. 352. Price 1s, 


A volume of the ‘‘Canterbury Poets.” The selection is prefaced with a 
brief introduction, and b‘ographical notes are appended. The anthology 
is representative, and includes living authors as well as dead. 


GriFFITHs, L. M. Evenings with Shakespeare. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) Sm. 4to. Cloth. Pp. 376. Price 15s. 


Designed as a handbook to the study of Shakespeare’s works for the use 
of societies, reading clubs, &c. Also contains suggestions for the con- 
sideration of other Elizabethan literature. 


OF REVIEWS. 


TyLerR, THOMAS, M.A. (editor). 
nets. (David Nutt) 8vo. Cloth. 
Price 12s. 

The text of the sonnets is here given, together with an elaborate introduc. 
tion and many notes. The editor identifies the ‘‘ Dark Lady,” or sonnet 
heroine, with Elizabeth Fillon, a maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth, and 
the ‘‘ Mr. W. H.” with the Earl of Pembroke. 

WALTERS, JoHN Cuminc. In Tennyson Land. (George 
Redway.) Large 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 108. Twelve plates. 
Price §s. 


Shakespeare’s Son 


Pp. 316. Portraits, E 


An alternative title describes this book as “‘a brief account of the home — 
and early surroundings of the poet-laureate, and an attempt to identify | 
h 


the scenes and trace the influences of Lincolnshire in his works.” The 
a wer include representations of Somersby Leog + Louth Grammar 
chool, Tennyson’s birthplace, the Mill, the Brook, &c. 
Watson, W. Wordsworth’s Grave and Other 
Poems. (Fisher Unwin.) Cr. 8vo. Boards. Price 3s. 6d. 


A small volume of original verse, in the “‘ Cameo Series.” 


IV.—MISCELLANEA. 

EL.is, ANNIE RAINE (editor), The Early Diary of 
Frances Burney, 1768-1778. With a Selection from 
Her Correspondence and from the Journals of Her 
Sisters, Susan and Charlotte Burney. (George Bell 
& Sons.) 2 vols. Demy 8vo, Pp. 790. Price 32s. 

The title pretty fully describes this book. The portions of the diary con- 
tained in it are now printed for the first time. 

Masson, Davip. The Collected Writings of Thomas 
De Quincey. (Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 450. Price, per vol., 3s. 6d. 


Four volumes of the final edition of De Quincey’s works have, up to the 
resent time, been issued. Their contents, briefly enumerated, are as 
‘ollows :—Vol. I., Editor’s Preface and Autobiography from 1785 to 1803 3; 
Vol. II., Autobiography from 1803 to 1808, and Literary and Late 
Reminiscences; Vol. III., Reminiscences and the Confessions; and 

Vol. IV., Biographies and Biographic Sketches,—Shakespeare, Milton, 

Pope, &c., &c. 

TURNER, CHARLES Epwarp. The Modern Novelists 
of Russia. (Triibner.) 8vo. Cloth, Pp. 210. Price 3s. 6d. 


The substance of six lectures delivered at the Taylor Institution, Oxford, 
and deals with Goncharoff, Tourgenieff, Dostcevsky, Tolstoi, Garschine, 
and Korolenko. 

UNDERHILL, JOHN (editor). Spence’s Anecdotes, Ob- 
servations, and Characters of Books and Men. 

(Walter Scott.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp, xxxviii. 224. Price 1s. 


A selection in four parts, containing (1) General literary anecdotes, alpha- 
betically arranged ; (2) Miscellaneous anecdotes ; (3) Biographica! anec- 
dotes relating to Pope; and (4) Pope’s critical opinions, table talk, &c. 
There is an introduction, a chronological table, and numerous biographical 
and critical notes. 

Witpe, Lapy. Ancient Charms and Usages of 

Ireland. (Roper & Drowley.) Cr. 8vo, Cloth. Pp. 256, 

Price 6s, 


An attractive work, the scope of which is perhaps sufficiently indicated by 


the title. 
HISTORY. 


BripcetT, The Rev. T. E. Blunders and Forgeries : 
Historical Essays. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 300. Price 6s, 


His book is not, as might be inferred from its title, a forecast of the 
Report of the Special Commission. It contains seven essays, reprinted, 
for the most part, from magazines and reviews, bearing on the subject 
of the misunderstanding and misrepresentation of the Catholic Churc! 


Barton, G. B. History of New South Wales from 
the Records. (Triibner & Co.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp. Ixxxv. 
626. Price 15s. 

This volume is published by authority, and appears simultaneously In 

England and Australia. It concerns itself chiefly with Governor Phillip 


and the seven years between 1783—1789, and it is to be followed by other 
volumes of a similar kind. 
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WiIKA 


New Books OF THE MONTH. 


The Eve of an 
Cloth. Pp. viii. 


CARETTE, Madame (née BOUVET). 
Empire’s Fall. (Dean & Son.) 8vo. 
182. Price 10s. 6d. 


“ é “ae: , 

mprises recollections of the Court of the Tuileries, and forms a seque 

= adame Carette’s ‘‘ My Mistress, the Empress Eugénie.”” Authorised 
translation from the French. 


Daxyns, H. G., M.A. (editor). 
hon. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
rice 10s, 6d. 


The Works of Xeno- 
Cloth. Pp. exlviii. 354. 


1 f a new translation, which is to be completed in four 
eae cnaine Books I. and If. of the “ Hellenica” and the 
 Anabasis.” Besides this, there is a critical introduction, together with 
copious notes and an elaborate sketch of Xenophon’s life. 
Fyrre, C. A., M.A. A History of Modern Europe. 
(Cassell & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 570. Price 12s. 


i last volume, covering the period between 1848 and 1878. 
Pa ik ae Revehene of 1848, the establishment of the Secon: 

Empire in France, the Crimean War, the creationof the Italian kingdom, 

the rise of Prussia to ascendency in Germany, the war between France 

and Germany, the war between Russia and Turkey, and the Treaty of 

Berlin. 

Haug, Husert, F.S.A. Court Life Under the Plan- 
tagenets. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 270. Price 15s. 

This volume deals with the reign of Henry II., and contains five coloured 
plates in facsimile and other illustrations. 

Kitcuin, G. W., D.D., F.S.A. Winchester. 
mans, Green, & Co.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp, xiv. 228. 
Maps. Price 3s. 6d. 


A handy summary of the history of the city of Winchester, forming a 
volume of the ‘‘ Historic Towns ”’ series. 


(Long- 
Three 


Le STRANGE, GEORGE (editor and translator). Corres- 
pondence of the Princess Lieven and Earl Grey: 
[Bentley & Son.) 8vo. 2 vols. Cloth, Price 30s. 


i i i ig on the relations— 
st interesting book, shedding a flood of light upon t 
, volatical peony than. personal—between Earl Grey and Madame 


ovikoff's predecessor. 

McCartuy, Justin, M.P. A History of the Four 
Georges. (Chatto & Windus.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. vi. 406. 
Price 12s. 


i he death of George 

d of four volumes, extending from 1731 to the d n re 

i te 1960. Mr. McCarthy’s history is by no means exclusively politi- 

cal * but, like the “ History of Our Own ‘Times,’ deals with the litera- 
ture, art, science, and social movements of the time. 


Murvocx, H. The Reconstruction of Europe. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 490. 
Price 9s. 


ive title describes this bock as ‘‘a sketch of the diplomatic and 
ee Caat oF ‘continental Europe froin the rise to the fall of the 
second French Empire.” Mr. John Fiske supplies an Introduction. 
Pootze, STANLEY Lane. The Barbary Corsairs. 
(T, Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 350. Price §s. 


ll-known “ Story of the Nations” series, with additions 
ag gy z Kelly. Maps and numerous illustrations. 


POLITICS AND SOCIETY. 


Davitt, Micuaet. The Times-Parnell Commission : 
Speech Delivered in Defence of the Land League. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) Post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 420. 
Price 5s. 


i itt’ her with 
is i fully revised report of Mr. Davitt’s speech, together 
Tan “alae \aformation in an Appendix. It forms a magnificent 
apolo, ia for the Irish Land League by the man who founded it, and in 
its forensic aspect won warm praise from Sir James Hannen, 
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Hake, A. Ecmonr AND O, E. Wesstav. Free Trade 
in Capital. (Remington & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 432. 
An alternative title describes the subject of the book as “‘ free competition in 

the supply of capital to labour, and its bearings on the political and 

social questions of the day.” Discusses the importance of capital and of 
credit, the inadequacy of ccin as a medium of exchange, the evils of our 

banking system, &c. 

SHaw, G. BERNARD (editor). 
Socialism. (Fabian Society.) 
Price 6s. 


Fabian Essays in 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 236. 


A series of addresses on the doctrines of Socialism and matters connected 
therewith, delivered from time to time by Sydney Webb, William Clark, 
Sydney Oliver, Annie Besant, Graham Wallace, Hubert Bland, and the 
editor, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 


M.D. Political Prisoners at 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) Sm. 
Pp. xvi. 224. Price 2s. 6d. 


SIGERSON, GEORGE, 
Home and Abroad. 
8vo. Cloth. 


Pro’essor Bryce, M.P., contributes an Introductory Letter to this volume, 
in which he contrasts the present treatment of political prisoners in 
Ireland with that adopted in other countries, and with that which pre- 
vailed in this country fifty or sixty years ago. Ample materials for 
such a comparison are to be found in Dr. Sigerson’s book. 

SMITH, H. L. & W. Nasu. The Story of the Dockers’ 
Strike. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Post 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 
180. Price Is. 

The story of the st ike is here briefly but intelligently narrated by a couple 
of East-Londoners who were familiar with the movement from the begin- 


ninz tothe end, Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., contributes a sympathetic 
Introduction. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Giippon, AurELIus J. L. Faith Cures: Their History 
and Mystery. (‘Christian Commonwealth ” Publishing 
Co.) S8vo. Cloth. Pp. 212. Price 2s, 

Sketches the history of faith-healing from ancient times down to the present 
day. With an appendix of recently reported cures. 

HAMMOND, JoserH, LL.B. Chureh or Chapel? An 
Eirenicon. (Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.) Post 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 358. Price §s. 

Written to give effect to a Resolution passed by the Lambeth Conference 


recommending that information should be given in Anglican doctrines and 
worship, So as to rcmove difficulties in the way of unity. 


Hucues, Hucu Price, M.A. The Philanthropy of 
God, Deseribed and Illustrated in a Series of 


Sermons. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 312. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


JENNINGS, Harcrave. The Indian Religions. (George 
Redway.) Demy 8vo, Cloth. Pp. xii. 268. Price 10s. 6d. 


The full title of this work is ‘‘The Indian Religions; or, Results of the 

Tysterious Buddhism. Concerning that also which is to be understood 

in the Divinity of Fire.” It describes Buddhism as the foundation of al} 
the religions of India. 


SuBHADRA Buiksuv. A Buddhist Catechism (George 
Redway.) 1I2mo. Cloth. Pp. 92. Price 2s. 
An outline of the doctrine of the Buddha Gotama, in the form of question 


and answer, compiled from the sacred writings of the Southern Buddhists 
for the use of Europeans. With explanatory notes. 


SCIENCE. 


Cotton, Louise. Palmistry and its Practical Uses. 
(George Redway.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 112. 


A small handbook to the “ sciences” of cheirognomy (“ hand-knowledge”), 
and cheiromancy (“‘ divination by the hand”), together with chapters on 
astrai influences and the use of the divining rod. The subject is interest- 
ing, though hopelessly unscientific. 
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Gork, J. E., F.R.A.S. The Seenery of the Heavens. 
(Roper & Drowley.) Post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 320. Price 
tos, 6d, 

Described as a “‘popular account of astronomical wonders,” and hence 
falling within the category of those books which deal rather with the 
pict ue than with the scientific aspect of the subject. The chapter 
on the ‘ Astronomy of the Poets” might have been extended. Tennyson 
alone would fill the space now allotted to it. The book is illustrated by 
some capital stellar photographs. 

Jones, E. E. Constance. Elements of Logie as a 
Science of Propositions. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi. 208. Price 7s. 6d. 

Designed to meet certain difficulties not easily surmounted by the help of 
the ordinary text book alone. 

KincsLey, Cuartes. Scientific Lectures and Essays. 
{Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. vi. 336. Price 3s. 6d. 
The last volume but one of a very tasteful reprint in eighteen volumes. 

Comprises ‘‘ Town Geology,” a fascinating introduction to the science. and 

essays on Bio-Geology, the Study of Natural History, Superstition, 

Science, Thoughts in a Gravel Pit, How to Study Natural History, and 

Natural Theology of the Future. 

MonTeGAzza, PaoLto. Physiognomy and Expres- 
sion. (Walter Scott.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. x. 328. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

A volume of the new “‘ Contemporary Science” series. Signor Montegazza 
is a well-known Italian Professor of anthropology, and his book, which 
has been translated into most European languages, now appears in 
English dress, ‘The author contributes a new chapter. 

SHALER, N. S. Aspects of the Earth. (Smith, 
€lder, & Co.) Large 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 344. Illustrations. 


A popular account of some familiar zeological phenomena, reprinted for the 
most part from Scribner's Magazine. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 


The following works also appeared during the month of January :— 
“Chronicles of the Coniston Family,” 3rd edition (Elliot Stock); ‘* My 
Weird Wooing” (Trischler); ‘‘ With all My Worldly Goods,” &c. 
(Routledge); “‘ Footsteps of Truth,” vol. vii. (Shaw). 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
I. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
BRIALMONT, Lieutenant-General. Les Régions Forti- 
fiées. (Librairie Militaire: Baudoin et Cie.) Cloth. Ten 
maps. Price 28 fr. 


A thorough and exhaustive study of the fortress defences of every European 
country, and of their practical utility in case of war. The author's 
Statistics are up to date. 


Grraup, V. Les Laes de |’Afrique Equatoriale. 
(Paris: Hachette et Cie.) 8vo. Pp. 600. Illustrations and 
two maps. 


A detailed history of an exploring expedition undertaken by a young naval 
lieutenant in Central Africa during the years 1883-84-85. ‘The appendix 
consists of a careful geological survey of the ground traversed by 
Lieutenant Giraud, 


Guittot, A. Les Prisons de Paris. 


Paris.) 8vo. Price 7 fr. 50 cents. 


Interesting and life-like studies of Parisian prison life, cleverly illustrated 
by Muetégut. 


(Librairie Dentu, 


Haussmann. Mémoires de Baron Haussmann. 
(Paris: Victor Havard.) Two vols. Portra:ts. Price 7 fr. 
each, 

The first two volumes of the personal recollections of Baron Haussmann, 
the great Bonapartist financier, some time Prefect of Paris under the 
Third Empire. Contains much that will form a valuable addition to 
contemporary history. 

Marie Stuart. 

Price 15 fr. 


LETTENHOUVE, Baron KERVYN DE. 
(Paris: Perrin et Cie,) Two vols. 


€listory of Mary Queen of Scots’ imprisonment and death (1585-1587). 
The author has obtained access to a large number of historical documents 
hitherto unknown to the student, and has thus been enabled to produce a 
valuable addition to Mary Stuart literature. 


THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


ORLEANS, Duc pv’, 
Calmann Levy.) 


Passages from the letters written by the Duke of Orleans during the course 
ref the Algerian campaigns (1833-1841). Edited with an Introduction by 
is sons. 


Recits de Campagne. 


(Paris : 


Stmon, JuLes. Miguel, Michelet, Henri-Martin. 
(Paris: Calmann Levy.) 8vo. Pp. 367. Price 7 fr. 50 cents. 
Studies of the characters and life-work of the three great French historians. 

Delivered in the form of lectures before the Académie des Sciences 

Morales et Politiques. 

II. Fiction, PoETRY, AND THE BELLES LETTRES. 

BenTzon, TH. Tentée. (Paris: Calmann Levy). 
Paper binding. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


Novel dealing with modern Parisian life, by the well-known contributor to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


FLEURIOT, Mdlle. Cogur Muet. 
Cloth, gilt. Pp. 374. 


3 by well-known writer for children. Fifty-seven illustrations by A. 
arie. 


8vo. 


(Hachette et Cie.) 


GREVILLE, Henri. Un Mystére. (Paris). 
3 fr. 50 cents, 


Novel by the author of ‘* Dosia,” ‘‘ Sonia,” &c. 


Les Fiancés. 


8vo. Price 


MANZONI. 
Cloth, gilt. 


A somewhat abridged and new translation of the famous Italian novel, 
**E. Promessi Sposi,”’ 


(Paris: Hachette et Cie.), 


Perez Lucien. Zerbeline and Zerbelir. 
Calmann Levy.) 8vo. Pp. 93. Illustrations. Price 
Pretty fairy tale by the author of ‘Histoire d’une Grande Dame au 


XVITliéme Siécle,” Suitable gift-book for little children learning 
French. 


(Paris : 


RicHesourc, Emre. Petite Mére. 
Paris.) Two vols. Price 6 fr. 


Pretty novelette by one of the most popular French novelists. 
appeared as a serial in Le Petit Journal. 


(Librairie Dentu, 


First 


RICHEPIN, JEAN. Le Cadet. (Paris : Charpentier Fréres.) 
8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 cents. 


Novel by well-known and powerful writer belonging to the newer school 
of French fiction, 





NoTte.—All the French works mentioned in the above list 
are unbound, except where the contrary is stated. 


THE BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

The Blue Books and other official publications for 
January consist for the most part of Reports to Parliament 
and Returns ordered by the House of Commons. Any of 
the books and papers mentioned in the following list can 
be purchased over the counter for the prices named, at 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode’s, in East Harding Street, 
London, E.C. It may be added that this firm has just 
published a Selected Catalogue. This contains all the 
more important Government publications of recent years 
and is supplied with a useful subject index. (Pp. 176, 
Price 6d.) 

I. REPORTS. 


F jiendly Societies, Industrial and Provident Societies, 
and Trade Unions. 
Reports for 1888. Summaries of business conducted by central office, and 


other statistics ; Parliamentary proceedings ; decision of Courts ; ann’ 
returns; valuations, &c. Pp. 284. Price rs. ad. 
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The Portfolio. 


The Art Journal. 


Magazine of Art. 





Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland. 


The thirty-third Annual Report of the Registrar-General of births, deaths, 
and marriages in Scotland, with elaborate analyses. i 


2S. IC. 


Irish Land Commission. 


Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the period from the 22nd 
Statistics as to notices, agree- 


meuts, appeals, applications for judicial leases, land sales, &c., are 


August, 1888, to the 22nd August, 1889. 


appended. Pp. 72. Price 7d. 


Irish Land Commission.—Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Acts. 
R 


1885, 1887, 1888. 


rt of the Land Purchase Commissioners with respect to sales com- 


e 
pleted within the six months ending 30th June, 1889. i 
to value of holdings, giving the number of cases dealt with and cases 


refused, names of vendors, and sums advanced, &c. 


RETURNS, 
Trade and Navigation. 


export trade, and the shipping of the country. 
Tramways (Street and Road). 


Return showing in each case amount of capital, length of tramway, gross 
receipts, working expenditure and net receipts, number of passengers 


Magasin des Beaux Arts. 


atteaulV. By M. Paul Mautry. 

The Proportions of the Human Body. By M. 
Dutrousset. 

Industrial Art in India. By M. Senart. 


as. 6d. 


David Ryckhort. Etched by Macbeth Rae- 
burn, after Vandyke. 

Pen-Drawing and Pen-Draughtsmen. By P. G. 
Hamerton. 

Portrait of a Young Lady. Etched by Mdile. 
Poynot, after C. Chaplin. 

The Highlands of West Somerset. By J. W. 
LI. Page. 

The British Seas : II. The Downs. By W. Clark 
Russell. With a Plate after Turner. 

Powell’s Soda-Lime Glass. By A. H. Church. 

Art Chronicle. 


February. 1s. 6d. 


A Hopeless Dawn. Etched by James Dobie 
from the painting by Frank Bramley. 

Vanishing Rome. (Illustrated.) Mrs. Henry 
Ady (Julia Cartwright). 

Painters’ Studios. ( Illustrated.) 

The Royal Academy in the Last Century. 
- E. Hodgson, R.A., and F, A. Eaton. 
(Illustrated.) 


Church Furnishing and Decoration. Aymer 
Valance. (IMustrated.) 
Cambridge as a Sketching Ground. (Illus- 


trated. 
Portraits of Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. (Illustrated.) 


February. 1s. 


Artists and Art-Critics. By M. H. Spielmann. 

Our National Gallery. F. Madox Brown. 

The Corporation Gallery of Glasgow.—II. 
Walter Armstrong. 

A Lesson in Ornament. 
Modifications.—I. Lewis F. 


The Vine and its 
Day. 


Art and Literature. February. 1s. 


Robert Browning (with portrait). 
Notes on the Renaissance in France. 
Spanish Painting. 

Elgin Cathedral. 

Persian Tiles. 

Two other Mezzograph Plates. 


The Art Review. February. 1s. 


Robert Browning. William Sharp. 

Velasquez at he Royal Academy. 
Gilbert Coleridge. 

Matthew Arnold's Meliorism. Professor W. 


Hon, 


‘into, 
Art for the Masses. 
Emin Pasha. Dr. R. W. Felkin. 
Victor von Scheffel. 7. W. Rolleston. 
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conveyed, number of miles run, and number of horses, engines, and care 
employed. Brought down to June 30, 1889. Pp. 38. Price 4d. 


Pp. lvi. 450. ice 2 
ee ee Police Expenses. 


Cost of police in all the boroughs of England and Wales having a population 
of more than 100,000 for the year ended 29th September, 1888 ; of the 
City of London Police to 31st December, 1888 ; and of the Metropolitan 
Police to 31st March, 1889; and of the Police of Scotland and Ireland. 
Pp. 4. Price 4d. 

Pauperism, England and Wales.—Return (A), Com- 

parative Statement of Pauperism, Nov., 1889. 

Gives the number of paupers in all classes in receipt of relief in England 


and Wales on the last day of every week in the month of November of 


Monge ahaa ae the several years from 1857 to 1889 inclusive. Pp.12. Price 2d. 


Pp. 8. Price 1d. 


INDEXES. 

Two indexes (supplemental to their respective reports) 
were published last month. The one is an Index to the 
Report of the Select Committee on Small Holdings 
(Price 73d.); the other an Index to the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords on Poor Law 


Relief. Price 1s. 4d. 


Price 6d. 


ART. 


In the Gazette des Beaux Arts, which is, as usual, beautifully illustrated, M. Pav 
Mautry finishes a study of Watteau in a fourth article, which brings the painter to his 
death by consumption, paint-brush in hand, on the 18th of July, 1821. Will the 
admirers of this charming painter weep most or rejoice over the little incident 
recorded of him as death approached: ‘* He was troubled with the same anxiety 
which had troubled Botticelli. He feared that he had in some of his drawings 
insisted too much on the passionate note. He caused a friend to hunt out all that he 
did not consider innocent enough among his drawings, and in a moment of pious 
vandalism, he burnedthem”? The illustrations which accompany M. de Mautry’s 
article are numerous and beautiful. One especially, which is taken from the ‘*Music 
Lesson,” in Sir Richard Wallace’s collection, is in itself very well worth possessing. 
There is an article, especially interesting to students, by M. Dutrousset, on ** The 
Proportions of the Human Body,”-which he prefaces by a saying of Pascal’s, that in 
a question of art those who judge of a work by rules as compared with those who have 
no rules, are like those who have a watch as compared with those who have none 
when the question is one of time. M. Dutrousset’s article supplies and illustrates 
those rules drawn from ancient and modern and foreign and native art. M. Senart 
has an article upon “ Industrial Art in India,” written as a review of Mr. Hindyle’s 
book upon ‘ Ulmar and its Art Treasures,” and of the Journal of Indian Art, 
and containing principally foriginal matter. The illustrations of this article are, 
with one exception, copied from the English publications. 

The first place in the Art Journal is a copiously illustrated article on Vanishing 
Rome, by Julia Cartwright. It is followed by another instalment of ‘‘ Painters’ 
Studios,” illustrations being given of those of Papperitz, Wimmer, Karl Raupp, 
Walter Firley, Wagner, and Unger. The Librarian and Secretary of the Roya} 
Academy writes on the ‘‘ Royal Academy in the last Century.” Aymer Valance’s 
paper on ‘‘ Church Furnishing and Decoration ” is written from the point of view of 
taste and common-sense, and might be read with advantage by all persons building 
places of worship. 

The leading feature of the Magazine of Art is the Editor’s paperon “Artists 
and their Critics,” which is the eighth glimpse of artist life, and contains the 
substance of a paper which he read before the Edinburgh Congress. Mr. Spielmann 
naturally magnifies his own vocation, and he maintains that the art critics, those 
leaders of a noble craft, are those who have popularised art. And he looks forward 
with confidence to the coming of the time when the race universal will learn to do 
honour to those who are at present its unrecognised benefactors. Another interest- 
ing paper is Mr. Lewis F. Day’s ‘‘ Lessons in Ornament,” the “ Vine and its 
Modifications.” 

The Art Review contains a Paris Causerie, which gives an account of the quarrel 
in the Society of French Artists which has led to the formation of a new Society and 
the ultimate holding of two exhibitions. Mr. Minto writes on ‘“‘ Matthew Arnold’s 
Meliorism,” maintaining the thesis that the real spirit of his poetry was hope and 
hopeful effort; no poetry of modern times has the same tranquillising power, the 
same calm sublimity of feeling. 

Mr. Charles de Kay gives an illustrated paper in the Century on some of the 
newly-discovered terra-cottas under the title of ‘‘ Side-Lights on Greek Art.” It 
shows that the wide chasm between the finest sculpture and the rude tombstones is 
somewhat filled up. They must be acquired in some way or other for the art 
stadents of the United States. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 





. 


It has been found necessary to restrict this index to periodicals published in the English language. 
leading Quarterlies and Reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. 








A.L., Art and Literature C.S.,  Cassell’s Saturday Re- L. H., Leisure Hour Portfolio . 
A. M., Atlantic Monthly view Lip., Lippincott’s Monthly M. Q., Primitive Methodist 
A. g Asiatic Quarterly D. R., Dublin Review L. M., songs s on aa Quarterly 
A.R., Andover Review E.H., English Historical Re- L. 0. on Quarte! Q.R., Quarterly Review 
Art J., Art Journal view Luc, Lucifer S., Sun | 
’ Art. R., Art Review E.1., English Illustrated Maga- M., onth : a €.. Scottish Congrega- 
Ata, Atalanta zine Mac., Macmillan’s Magazine tionalist 
B., Baily’s Magazine E. R., Edinburgh Review M. eg Magazine of Art Scots, Scots Magazine 
B. M., Blackwood’s Magazine ee Forum M.E., Merry England crib., | Scribner’s Magazine 
Cc, Cornhill Fi., Fireside M. f., Murray's Magazine H., Sunday at Home 
».. Centennial Magazine F.R., Fortnightly Review M.Q., Manchester Quarterly Ss. M Sunday Magazine 
C.F. M.,Cassell’s Family Maga- G. M., Gentleman’s Magazine N. A. R., North American Review St. N., St. Nicholas 
zine G. W., Good Words N.C., Nineteenth Century S.R., Scottish Review 
Cc. to — Naa H.M., Harper's Magazine Nat. R., National Review as Time 
Cc. and ___ Local z; Igdrasil N.H., Newbery House Maga- | Th., Theatre 
oy le Mazagine I. M., Irish Monthly zine Tin., Tinsley 
Cc. M., “oot Magazine In. M., Indian Magazine N.R., New Review U.R., Universal Review 
CG Qs Church Quarterly I. N. M., Illustrated Naval and ae Outing Ww. R,, Westminster Review 
CR, weapemme Review Military Magazine O.D., Our Day W. W., Woman's World 


All the articles in the 
Many more articles 


are indexed than can be noticed in the Revizw oF REviEws, but when they are noticed, the number of the page is added on 
which the notice will be found. The English periodicals noticed are those published since the appearance of our last number. 
American periodicals are the Centennial for Dec., and the Andover Review, Forum, the North American, and Our Day for Jan. 


fficers in BoP om y; - = 
Aeropadia, D. R., Jan. 

Afghan poy of the tath Century, by C. E. 

siddulph, ts -» Jan., 138 
Africa, Two Articles on the Congo, C.M., Feb., 138 
Life Among the Congo Savages, by a. Ward, 
eb,, 139 ; Two African Cites, by R. Ha- 

rold Crichton- rewne, E. L., 
Africa, Scramble ~. Portu 2 2" East Africa, 
y D. J. » 1353 Swaziland 
Question, by Sir a Robinson, F. R., Feb., 136 

Afterthoughts, C. Feb., 4 
A Iture er he orace Greeley’s Cure 
or Poverty, F., Jan., 138 The Tariff and the 
Sieeers in n America, F., Jan.,138 Potato-growing, 


138 
Aidé, Hiethon" on oe penniien:s in English 
Society, N.R., Feb 
ae, Navigation (see eabar Ballooning). 
Alexander I., Q. R., wa 
5 Saha rine, L. G. Seguin on, L. H., 
Algeria, French Conquest of, Books on, by 
mille Rousset, Duc d’Orleans, Duc d’Au- 
male, Count H. d'Ideville, E.R., Jan., 133 
— Future of, Mr. Gladstone on, NIA, R., 
an., 114 
a Borderers, A. G. Bradley on, Mac. 
e 
parce and English, by W. M. Fullerton, 
F. R., Feb., 135 
Andover Review, Jan., 121, 128 
André, Major, Execution of, E. H., Jan 
An glicanism and Early British Christianity, D. R., 
» 134 
Aaisay: :. Wh = we measure Mankind? 
ae F, Galton, Lip., Fe 
= The Geanding, Aray of “a Britain, by 
rd Protgeley, Feb., 11 
Glut of Janice fficers, by Gen. ‘Se John Adye, 


137. 
Turkish + ol a the Olden Time, A. Q., Jan. 
Officering of the Indian Army, A. Q., ‘an. 
— Matthew, C. E. i yrer a on, M. o., Jan. 


W. Minto on, Art R., Feb. , 137 





Art : Benvenuto Cellini, H. M., Feb., 13 

A Hopeless Dawn, by . Bram ey, Art rhe Feb., 
161; Painters’, ‘Studios, Art J., Feb., 161; j 
Royal Academy i in the last Century, by J 
Hodgson and F. A. Eaton, Art J., Fe " a ; 
Church Furnishing and Decoration, Art J., 
Feb., 161; Cambridge as a Sketching Ground, 

rt J., Feb. » 161. 

An Artist’s Letters from Japan, C. M., Feb. 

The Renaissance in France, A. L., Feb., 161 ; 
Spanish Painting, A. L., Feb., 161; Elgin Ca- 
thedral, A.L., Feb. 161 ; Persian Tiles, A. L., 


Feb. 
Velasquez at the poe “Sor by Hon. G. 
Coleridge, Art R., 


Art for the x adie yg R., 
Artists and Art Critics, by M. ree Spielmann, M. 


Art, Feb. 161. 
Our National Gallery, by F. M. Brown, M. 
» Feb. 161. 


Corporation Gallery of Coonan, IL, by W. 
Armstrong, M. Art., Feb. 1 
Lessons in Ornament—The Vine, by Lewis Day, 


M. Art., Feb, 
The Illustrations of Books and Newspapers, by 
H. Blackburn, eb., 137 


The Salon Idea in New York, Lip, Feb. 
R. Graham on Models, G. M., Feb. 
Walter Crane and Denny Lane on Art Educa- 
tion, I. M., Feb. 
Pen-drawing and senstanaphaeteen, by P. G. 
Hamerton, P. Feb. 
Art Teaching and Technical Schools, by Lady 
Dilke, F. R., 
Art and Letters, Feb., r25, 161. 
Art Journal, Feb., 125, 161. 
Asiatic Quarterly, Jan. 
Art Reyiew, Feb., 126, 161. 
Astronomy: Camille Flammarion, N. A. R., 


Jan., 1 
Atalan 
Atlantic: Monty *Feb., 143 
Aubrey, H. S -, on Government by Chief 
See Wi R, F te » >» onthe uses of Wealth, 
d’ beta Buc “ the French Army in Algeria, 


R., 





E. 
Australia’: “Melbourne t in the Fifties, Cen., Dec., 
124. 


Australia: Religion in, Cen., raz 

Federation, Sir C. Gavan Duffy on, C. R., 
. 124 

Australian Abori ines, I1I., P. M. Q., Jan. 134 

Authors and Publishers, I 1A by Sam. Smiles, 
M » Feb. 

Baily’s Magazine, Feb. 1 

mame * The Problem: or Air Navigation, by 
Prof. R. H. a ag +» Jan., 115 
Aeropadia, D.R., 134 

Baltimore Centenary Teach ic), D. R., Jan., 134 

Banks of New York, H. M., Feb. ,139 

Baring-Gould Rev. 5 his Novels, by J. 
Barrie, C. R,, his book on the Holy 
Eucharist, C. Q., sag 

Barr, Amelia E., on Divorce, N. A. ae 138 

Bashkirtseff, Marie, T. B., Feb., = by Marion 
Hepworth- -Dixon, F. R., Fe b., 13 

Battle Abber, Roll of, by Deshaes of Cleveland, 


L. Q., Jan 
Beale, Bcetben, on Girls’ Schools of To-day, Ata, 


Beecher, Hen big os 8 «24 of, L. cite 
Bee-Masters, Old, by C. Day, G Feb. 
Behring’s Sea old. by B. the, Q. M 
and the new Nationalist party, A. a 
Bellamy, Edward, on Nationalism, O. D., Jan 
Beet ‘Archbishop, on Theatre Children, 8. M, 
e 
Besant, Mrs, Annie, on the London School Board 
candals, eb., 140 
Biddu'ph, G E., on Afghan Poetry, A. Q., Jan 
—_ Augustine, on Lord Chesterfield, Hen 


Bisland, Margaret, on Fencing for Women, O., 

Blackburn, Henry, on the Illustration of Books 
and Newspapers, N. C., Feb., 137 

Blackwood’s Magazine, Feb. +9 139, 

Blaine, gt J. G., on Protection, N. A. R., 
a 

pied’ } Karl, on Mr. Gladstone and German 
Literature, F. R., Feb. 

Blind, Deaf, and Dumb of the United Toate 
Report of Commission on he Fe Jan I 

ibr: H. +5 130 


Books, Best 100,for Minister! s 
Boston in Bygone Days, N. A. R., an., 138 
from a Scientific 


Bodington, Ali on Marriage, 





Point of View, Ww. R., Feb. 
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Cagliostro 
Campbell, 


China : 











, 134 
niles, 
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inpex (continued). 
Bradley, A. G., on the American Borderers, Mac., 


b. 

came Lord, 9g Naval Annual, 1888-1839, 
E. R., 

Brett, Robert’ he he Life and hme wn Q., Jan. 

Briggs, Prof., on Revision, A. R. 

PrieBy Seas’The Downs, by W. Clark Russell, 
P., Feb. 

Bx , Robert, A. L., Feb., 125 

Pera enigons Te Teacher, by R H. Hutton, 


-— by Rev. Mr. Rickab M., Feb., 125 
eae a Teacher, b oy ten Aion. Ireland, G. M., 
Feb. 
=—= Wm. Sharp, on, Art R., Feb., 125 
—= New Edition of his Works, L. Q, 
Funeral mt by Miss E. R. ‘inenein, oe 
Feb., 
Browning, Robert and Mrs., Portraits of, Art J., 
Feb., 
Buddhism, Western, A.Q., 
Philoso shical, in —, c e nFeb., 
Buffalo anton B B., 
= —— Shah of, by Count H. 
d’Ideville, E. R., Jan. 
Burnesses, Land of the, by J. C. Watt, Scots, 


on ag Homes of the Norman 


134 


Dukes, G. 
Butler, Rev. H. " Montage, on Christian Citizen- 
ip, Ss. M “9 le 


Cagliostro, a Charlatan? Luc., Feb. 
Campbell, Sir George, on Property in Land, 
R., Feb. 


Carlisle, John G., on the American Tariff and the 
Farmer, F., Jan., 138 
Carlyle, Thomas, on tree Igdrasil, Ig., Feb., 140 


Carr, Mrs. Comyns, on Winchelsea, E. 1, Feb. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, Feb., 143 

Cassell’s Saturda Joureal, Feb. 43 
Catastrophes, Cele ated, C. S., 

Catholic Church: The a og of Masses, 


D. R., Jan., 134 
Baltimore Centenary, D. R., Jan., 134 
—a Claims of Catholics, O. dD 


Engh Aeonasticism in the 16th Century, 


Caliah, Bedrenote, ng H. M., Feb., 139 

Centennial Magazine, Jan., 121 

Central Asia, Russia, and ‘Hon. G. M. Curzon’s 
Book on, E. R., Jan., 133 

Century Magazine, Feb. 123, 138 

Challenger, Scientific Results Of the Voyage of, 
rg to 1876, Several Books on, E. R., Jan. 


Coaches Journal, Feb., 1 

Chapman, Miss E. R., on Trewning's Funeral, 
Scots, Feb., 125 

Charcot, Be Mequilen and Hypnotism, F., 


Jan. 
Chesterfield, Lord, B, M., Feb., 139, and by A. 
Birrell, Mac., Feb. 
Children’on the Stage (see under Theatre). 
China : Railways, Chinese View of, N. C., 


I 
The Model ariatinanty in, by F. H. Balfour, 


A. Q., 
Chleroform; . Safe? 129 
Christian Citizenship, by Rev. Montague Butler, 
S. M., Feb. 
Christianity, Ecclesiastical, Luc., Feb. 
Christianity, Commerce and, oO. D. .» Jan. 
Church o ” England : Anglicanism = Early 
British Christianity, D. R., Jan., 13 
Ti Farrar’s Lives’ of the’ ‘Fathers, 
R., Jane, 133, and C, Ja *. 
at. of the Low Church mek >. Q., Jan. 
Baring- — 's Lord’s Supper, C. Q., Jan. -» and 
L. 
Englis 
The Court at 


Feb., 


tees ical Colours, C.Q , 
) pe Ne by "Rev. Midis Fuller, 


N. H., Feb. 

The Church and Marriages, N. H., Feb. ; The 
Parish and the — Six Centuries ago, by 
Prebendary Rando N. H., Feb. 

7 Gas and Modecn 7 yy hought, Cen., Dec. 


Church, al Richard, by Stanley Lane-Poole, 


E. H 

Church “Quarterly Review, Jan" Pe ya 

Civil Service, Women in, W. 

Clarke, Sir Edward, on Extradition, %. R., Jan., 
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Clergy, Second-Class, by Rev. A. M. Wilcox, ; 


Nat. R., Feb., 136 
Clerg men, should they Smoke? O. D., Jan 
Cleveland Duchess of, Roll of Battle Abbey by, 
. Q., Jan. 
Coma srce and Christianity, O. D., Jan. 
Condottieri, Italian, Q. R., Jan., 133 
Congo, two Articles on, C. "M., Feb: .y 138 
= em — Life among, by H. Ward, Scrib., 
Feb., 
Cuikiing: F. A., on Abuses of the Veto Power, F., 
Jan., 138 
Contemporary Review, Feb., 122, 124) 126, 134 
Cooke, Rose T., on Divorce, o A. an. 
Copyright, Plea for, N. A. R., -y ? 138 : Sam. 
Smiles on epaoig and Pubichon M. M., Feb. 
Cornhill, Feb., 
Corsica, andour Receloctions of, by C. F. Parr, 
Nat. R., Feb., 13 
Coulanges, Fustel de, Historian, E. H., Jan., 110 
County and Local Government Magazine, Feb., 
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Cousty Council of con County Counsel for, 
Proceedings, 1889, Q. R., Jan., 118 
Courtney, W. L., on (ag "seas and their 
Professorial Critic, F. R., 
Crane, Walter, on Art ato 2 came Feb. 
Crete and the Sphakhiots, N. C., Feb., 137 
Crichton- iia Harold, on Two African Cities, 


Criminal Pescador and Appeal in apes and 
England, by J. C. Watt, U. R., 

Currie, Sir Edmund Hay, 0 Se the V orking of the 
People’s Palace, N. C., oe 

Curzon, Hon. George M., ome in Central Asia 
in 1889 and the Anglo-Russian Question by 
E. R., Jan., 133 

Czartoriski, a ey Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of, L. Q. and Q. R., Jan., 112, 133 


Dandies, in the Days of the, II., B. M., Feb * 339 

aeoreg and the New Reformation, N. C., Feb., 

teeta, ia Religious Attitude of, P. M. Q., 
Jan., 13 

Darwin Mr. A. R. Wallace’s Book on, D. R., 
an., 1 

Davis, Jefferson, Capture of, C. M., Feb., on 
General Robert E. Lee, N. A. R. , Jan. se 133 

~~ — on Ornament : The Vine, M. Art, 


Fet 
Dead Man’ s, A, Diary, Lip., as 
Defoe’s Wife, by G. A. Aitken, C. R., Feb. 
Democracy ia England, by H. Teitnkes, Bes 
Jan., 112 
Democracy in Switzerland, E. R., Jan., 13 
Democracy and Progress, by F. H. Hill, 0. R., 
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De rr Nights and Days with, by James 


Hogg, H: M., Feb., 139 

Dilke, I a on Art Teaching and Technical 
Se hools, . R., Feb. 

Dogs : E. i Morris on the Setter, O., Feb. 


Domesday Book : The Hundreds, E. H., Jan. 

Downs, The, by W. Clark Russell, R, Feb. 

Drama (see under Theatres). 

Dream, Do Dead Men? 111 

Drugs : How they are oi C. J., Feb. 

Dublin Review, Jan., 131, 1 

Duffy, Sir C. Gavan, on Pn Road to Australian 
Federation, C. R., Feb. 9 124 


Ecclesiastical Christianity, Luc., Feb. 
Edinburgh Review, Jan., 110, 117, ae 133 
Edison, Thos. A., Talks with, H. , Feb., 120 


Education (see also under Universities Middle | 


cme Education, by J. ——. Ww. 
Girls’ School of To-day, by D 
‘eb 


» Feb. ; 
. Beale, Ata, 


Feb. 
ce Jonathan, on the Flying Spider, A. R., 


Egyrt, England and, E. R., Jan., rro 

Eight Hours Question, R. B. Haldane on, C.R., 
Feb., 

Elgin Cathedral, A. L., Feb , 161 

Ekot, George, Features of Fact in the Works of, | 


M. Q., Jan 
Ellen ‘Middleton, Py Be laity G. Fullarton, Mr. 
Gladstone on, Feb., 132 


sn Prof., Ne haw for Wisdom by, S. M., 

Emerson’s Talks with a College Boy, C. M., Feb. 
123 

Emigration and Immigration, Report on, 1888, 


E. R., Jan., 134 a 
Emin Pasha, R. W. Felkin on, Art R., Feb. 
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England and the English, a Mussulman on, F.R., 
Feb., 135 

Enzlish Society, Deterioration in, by Hamilton 
Aide, N. R., Feb., 137 

English and Americans, by W. M. Fullerton, 
F. R., Feb., 135 

English Historical Review, Jan., 110 

English Illustrated, Feb., 132 

W. C. Church on, 


Ericsson, John, Engineer, 
Scrib., Feb, 139. 

Ethical Uses in Scientific Study, P. M.Q., Jan., 
134 

Extradition, Sir Edward Clarke’s Book, and 
en of Royal Commission, 1878, Q. R., Jan., 


Eyton, Prebendary, on How to Spend Sunday, 
E. I., Feb., 132 


Fair Trade (see under Protection) 
Fairy Mythology of Ireland, by C. S. Boswell, 
at. R., Feb., 136 
Farrar, Archdeacon, his Lives of the Fathers, 
Q. R., Jan., 133 and C. Q,, Jan 
— on B: ‘shop Lightfoot, a ee "Feb. g 134 
Fawcett, Mrs., on ‘Theatre Children, $ . M., Feb., 
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ie a og of Fact in George Eliot’s Works, 
I 


Three Co: cements Novels, C. Q., Jan. 

Is English Fiction Narrow? Lip., Feb. 
Candour in English Fiction, Mac., Feb. 

Ann Radcliffe, Ata, Feb. 

Mothers according to English Novelists, T. B., 


Feb. 
Finance, New York Banks, H. M., Feb. 
Firdausi’s Lyrical Poetry, ‘Nat. R., Feb. 
Fireside, Feb., 143 
Firth, Julia, A Prussian Hostess, Ig., Feb., 140 
Fisher, Blessed John, Mr. Gladstone and, D. R., 
Jan., 134, and M., Feb. 
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graphical, N. A. R., Jan., 1 
Food, Dr. Gordon Stables on Strange Dishes, T., 


Feb. 
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N., 





Autobio- 


Feb., 140 
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iste Earl, on Local Government for Ireland, 
Nat. R., Feb., 136 

F ortnightly Review, Feb., 115 

Forum, Jan., 113, 114, 116, 117 

F ullarton, Lady G., E llen Middleton, by, Mr. 
Gladstone on, M. E. ., Feb., 132 

Fullerton, W. M., Americans and English, F. R., 
Feb., 135 

| Furniss, Harry, Biog., C. S., Feb. 


Galton, Francis, Why do we Measure Mankind? 


by Lip, Feb. 
Guutionn ae S. R., << Oxford Professors and 
Oxford T ‘utors, &. R., Feb., 134 


Garrett, Miss Agnes, W. W., Feb. 

Geniuses and Matrimony, Lip., Feb. 

German Literature, Mr. Gladstone on, by Karl 
Blind, F. R., Feb. 

German Periodicals, 142 

Germany : ‘The Peasant War of 1525, E. H., Jam. 
The Making of, by bes —— W. R., Fe 

| Ghosts, A Science of, 1 

| Gladstone, Mr., and ‘Blessed John Fisher, D. R., 

Jan., 134 and M., Fe 
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—on German Literature, by Karl Blind, 
F. R., Feb. 
, German View of, by Dr. Geffcken, 129 





Glass, Soda-Lime, Powell’ S, P.,. Feb. 
| Gleichen, Count, Twelve Hours of New York by, 
M. M., Feb., 140 
Good Words, Fern + 125 
Gordon, Gen. a H. Spence’s Restinetete ofa 
Voyage with, C R., Feb., 126 
| Gordon Ww. J ,on the Newspaper Press of to-day, 
PR rien lna by oe Clerks, by W. H. S. 
| Aubrey, W. R., 
| Grangerising, C., Feb, +140 
Greeley, Horace, His Cure for Poverty, by Prof. 
R. Welch, F., "Jan. » 138 
— Fred. -» on Unionist Fusion, C. R., 


| 
| on Grin nS L Lepel, on the Native Princes of India, 
| oA Grout Values, Taxation of, C. R., Feb. 
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— Edward Prerett, on Nationalism, O. D., 


Hallé, Lady, Biog., II., W. W., Feb. 

Hamerton, P.-G., on Pen-drawing,, P., Feb. 

"> Sir ‘Wm. Rowan, by R. P. Graves, 
R., 


Haryncn’ Ce Court 2 Pelece, History of, by E. Law, 
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Senivcliog, Anatomy of, C. F. M., Feb. 
Hanover, Sophia Electress of, Memoirs of, E. R. 
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Duke of Zell), E. = 
Hardy, Hon. A. E. Gat orne, Out of the Depths 
by, at B Feb., 1136 c 
Harper's Magazine, Feb., 120, 139 
Harris, Dr., Are the Jews a Nation To-day? 116 
Hawkwood, Sir John, L. Q., Jan., and Q. R., 
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Heat Pinel H., on Democracy and "Progress, 

Uv. BR. Nes 3 On the Future of English 
Monarchy, C. R., Feb., 135 

Ba g, oe on De Quincey, Hi. M., Feb., 139 

Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange, 

E. H., Jan.; Labour Colonies, C. J., 
Holmes. Oliver Wendell, Over the edt by, 
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Home Rule (see under Ireland) 

Homiletic Review, Jan. "4 130. 

Horse, Arabian, bre 

Hundreds of usin, on H., Jan. 

Hutton, R. H.. on rowalag as a Religious 
Teacher, G. W., Feb., 

Huxley, Prof., on Natural Rights and Political 
Rights, N. C., Feb., 128 

Hymns of Wales, Cym., 

Hypnotism and aca ag a Dr. J. M. Charcot, 
- Jan., 117 

Ibsen’s ‘‘ Doll’s House,” by Bernard Shaw, T., 


eb., 140 
d’Ideville, Count H., Life of Marshal Bugeaud 
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Igdrasil, Feb., 125, 140 
bodia: Sir L. Griffin on the Native Princes, A. Q., 
ome ; Political Training of Hindoos, A. Q., 
3 Ten Days in Mysore, by J. D. Rees, 
AG. Jan. ; eg Officering of the Indian 
One View of the Oasetion, F. R., 
Two Aspects of Anglo-Indian Lik, ¥. R., Jan, 
India as a Recreation Ground, 7m M. Feb. 
Influenza : a Symposium, U. R., 
Ingelow, Jean, See MO: ’, Feb. 
Inspiration, Problem of, P. * pan -, 120 
Ireland: Local Government, oy Earl Fortescue, 
Nat. R., Feb., 13 
—— Sadho A Home Rule, N. R., Feb., 


What I Learnt in Ireland, B. M., Feb., 39 
Land Purchase, by T. W. Russell, F. R., Feb., 


135 : 
University Education, by the Editor, M., Feb., 


The. aay ine — rye by Dr. 
Healey, D. R., Jan., 
Educational Work of Pe Church of Ireland, 


C. Q., Jan. 
Ireland Choarch of, Educational Work of, C. Q., 


an. 

Ioana, Mrs. Alexander, on Robert Browning as 
a Teacher, G. M., Feb. 

Irish Monthly, Feb., 143 

Italian Condottieri, Y.R., Jan., 133 


Sealer, Old and New, Howard Pyle on, H. M., 
Feb. 


pen an Artist’s Letters from, C. M., Feb. 
nese, The Constitution, A. M., F eb. 
Jefferson, Joseph, Autobiography, C M., Feb. 139 
ewish Quarterly Review, 116 
ews, Are the, a Nation? by Dr. Harris, 116 
“rs p, Rev, Dr., on the _ and its Owners 
ast Times, N. C., Feb., 3%, 
PB ote Characteristics, by H: Massingham, 
G. M., Feb. 





Journalism : Endowments for Newspapers, A. R., 
an., 12’ 
The News of To-day, by W. J. Gordon 
LH, Feb. 
The Newspaper and the Individual, by A. E. 
Watson, Lip. 
June, Jennic, gu Divere, N. A. R., Jan., 738 


Kilham, Alexander, P. M. Q., Jan., 134 
King’s Own, Jan., 122 


Labouchere,Henry, Democrat, by W. H. Mallock, 
F, R., Feb., 112 
—— on Democracy in England, F. Arr 112 
Labour, the Wages of, E. R., Jan 
The Labour Colonies of Holland, one , Feb. 
R. B. Haldane on the Eight Hours ‘Question, 
C. R., Feb., 135 
Political Economy and Strikes, by Sir G. Moles- 
worth, Nat. R., Feb., 136 
Lake Dwellers, H. M., Feb., 139 
Lancashire Rhymes, by J. Mortimer, M. Q., Jan. 
Land Question Gee, also under Ireland) 
e Land and its Owners in 4 Times, by 
Rev. Dr. Jessopp, N. C., Feb., 
Prope in in * sane by Sir Gace” Campbell, 


Lane, Fi = Art Education, I. M., Feb. 
eT tan. Stanley, on Sir Richard Church, 
Laughter, A Theory of, by J. O'Neill, W.R., Feb. 
Law and Lawyers, by W.M. Thompson, T., Feb. 
Criminal Procedure and Appeal in Scotland and 
England, U. R., Jan. 
Law Quarterly Ma azine, Jan. 131 
Lawes, menry, Musician, pry Bannister on, 
7 
—_ ay “Robert 
138 
‘ime Hows, Feb. Oe 
Leopardi, G., Dislogue with a Mummy, by, 
at. R., Feb., -, 
Lepers in Canada, C . J., Feb. 
Lightfoot, Bishop, N. H., Feb. 
Archdeacon Farrar on, C R., Feb., 134 
Rev. C. Bullock on, Fi., Feb. 
Lilly, W. S., on the Ethics of Marriage, F., Jan., 
138 


Linmte, Abraham, C. M., Feb., 138 

Lippincott’ s Magazine, Feb. 9 127 

Literary Madrid, A Day in, y W. H. Bishop, 
Scrib., Feb., 139 

Liturgical Coloare, English, C. Q. Jan. 

Livermore, Mary A: on Divorce, N. A. R., Jan., 


138 
hits of the Fathers, by Archdeacon Farrar, Q.R., 
Jan., 138, and C. 0., an 
ocal Government (see also under Ireland, County 
Council) 
London Vestries, by J. T. Dodd, C. L. G., Feb. 
London, Gastein, and Sadowa, by Count’ Vitz- 
thum, E. R., Jan., 133 
London Quarter y Review, ~ » II0, 122 
Longman’s Magazine, Feb. +14 
Lord's Supper and Lieeey,” A Q., Jan., and 
Low Church Party, Annals of, C, % an, 
— James Russell, on Izaak Wa ton, A. M., 


Lucifer, Feb. 
Mackay, Charles, Last Poem * B. M., Feb., 139 


Macmillan’s Magazine, Feb., 12 


— Literary, W. H. Bishop on, Scrib., Feb., 


E., Jefferson Davis on. 


Magee, Bishop, on St. Paul and Socialism, G. W., 
eb. 
Magnetism -_ Hypnotism, by Dr. J. M. Charcot, 


F., Jan,, 117 

Malet, Sir E., Tins., Feb. 

Mallock, W. H., Through Three Civilisations, by, 

Scrib., Feb., 13 

— on "Henry Cdiinten, Democrat, F, R., 

Feb., 113 

Séemebaee Quarterly, Jan. 

Marriage and the Marriage Laws: The _— of 
Marriage, by W. S. Lilly, F. Jan. +3 138 

Mary A. Livermore, Amelia E. Barr, Rose 
T. Cooke, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and Jennie 
June on Divorce, N. A. R., Jan., 138 

The Marriage Question from a Scientific 
Point of View, by A. Bodington, W. R., Feb. 

Position of the Church of England in Regard 
to, N. H., Feb. 

The Art of Wooing, c. “ fs 

Married Geniuses, Lip., 

Me John, on Middle- an Education, W. R., 


Melbourne in the Es weer Cen., Dec. 
Merry England, 132 
— W., on the Making of Germany, W. R., 


Milionsizes: Dr. Aubrey on the Uses of Wealth, 
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Minnesota Heir of a Serbian King, 
Schuyler, Scrib., Feb., 139 
Missions, Foreign, ‘Mohammedanism and, P. M. Q, 


The Model Rledonary in China, by F. H., 
Balfour, A. Q., Jan 
— a St. Ricon, on Darwinism, D. R., 


pee a and Christianity, P. M. Q., 


Jan., 134, 
eee in England, Future of, by F. H. Hill, 
“ eb., 135 

Monasticism, English, in the 16th Century, C. Q., 


Month, Feb., 125, 13 

Montyon Prize, _— Alexandre, by L. G. 
Seguin, L. H. 
Morier, Victor be L ,Up the Obi to Tobolsk by, 

M. M., Feb., 140 

Mormonism, eeeearetien of, W. W., Feb. 

ee Wm, » The Hall and the Wood, Poem 
Y> 

Mothers according to English Novelists, T. B., 


Multazim, Experiences of a, B. M., Feb., 139 
Murray’s Magazine, Feb., 125 


National Gallery, M Art, Feb. 
Nationalism, Edw. W. Everett Hale and Edw. 
Bellamy on, O. D., Jan. 
National Review, Feb. » 110, 136 
Naturalists on the Pampas, N. C., Feb., 137 
Natural Rights and Political Rights, by Prof. 
Huxley, N. C., Feb. .) 128 
Navy: Lord Brassey’s Navai Annual, 1888-9, and 
Journal of the Royal United Sarvica Institu- 
tion, Vol. XXXIIL., E. R., Jan.,1 
Our Coaling Stations in the ‘Easter bin, by 
Sir R. Temple, N. R., Feb., 
Naval Warfare, VIII, by eer 5 dmiral ¥ HB. 
Colomb, I. N. M., 
Nesbit, E., Ballad of Bravery by, L. M., Feb. 
Newbery House Magazine, Feb., 143 
New Review, Feb., 136 
Newspapers (sce waar Jone 
ew Testament Lexicography, C. Q. Jan 
New York, Twelve Hours 4s by “Count Gleichen, 
M. M., Feb., 140 
Nineteenth Century, Feb., 110, uo 137 
Niccea, a Visit to, J. T. Bent » Feb., 135 
Norman Dukes, Homes of, by we Sate Butler, 
G. W. Feb. 
North American Review, Jan., 114, 115 
Novels (see under Fiction) 


Old Testament, Critical Study of, by Canon S. R. 
Driver, C. R, Feb., 122 

Omnibuses and Omnibus Men, by M. Roberts, 
M. M., Feb., 140 

Orange, F vedasick Henry, Prince of, E. H., Jan. 

d’Orleans, Duc, on the French Army i in Algeria, 
E. R. Jan., 134 

Our Day, Jan. s 143 

Outing, Feb., 143 

Oxford Sretiinats and Oxford Tutors, by Prof. 
S. R. Gardiner and Others, C. R., Feb. 1134 

ont Tutors and their Professorial Critics, by 

W. L. Courtney, F. R., 


Paris: A Corner of Old Paris, C. M., Feb., 138 

— ng 4 a Last Glance, by Sophia Beale, 
» R., Jan 

eae Darsinlem, the Struggle - for - Lifeus, 

Parnell, C., s., a Character Study, N.R., Feb., 136 

—aA Character Sketch, 

Party Prospects, by T. E. Kebbel, N. C., Feb., 137 

Pauperism and the Poor Laws: Prevention of 

Pauperism, C. Q., “jm 

Paupers, Exclusion o Foreign, L. Q. M., 131 

Poor Rate of the Metropolis, Equaiisation. of, by 

E. H. Pickersgill, C. L. G., Feb. 

A Virginia Poor-House, T: Be, Feb, 

Pen-Drawing, by P. G. Hamerton, P., Feb. 

Pentateuch Controversy, 8 Books on, L. Q., Jan. 
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People’s Palace, Working of, by Sir. E. Hay 
urrie, N C., Feb., 137 

Perry, Father. M. E., Feb. 

Pharaoh of the Oppression, by Rev. H. N 
Hutchinson, S. M., Feb. 
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Poland : Prince Adam Czartoriski’s Memoirs, L. Q. 


Jan., and Q. an., 112 
Political Economy : County Counsel, Q. R., Jan. 
What did our aay ag mean by Rent? Lip., 


Feb.; Prope in Land by Sir Geo. Camp- 
bell, Ww. R., 
Strik 


by Sir G. ——— Nat. R., Feb. 
Polo in India, In. M., Feb. 

Portfolio, ay 161 

i and Africa (see under Africa, Scramble 


Potato Sesig, B D. R., Jan., 134 
Powell, J. W., on Prehistoric Man in America, F., 


Jan., 1 
= assis Glass, by A. H. Church, P., 


Prehistoric Man in Assertion, by Major J. W. 
Powell, F., Jan., 138 
Press (see un er Journalism) 
sews Methodist Quarterly, Jan., rat, 134 
, Parl y, Questions, E. R., Jan., 


Prophecy, Fulfilment of, A. R., Jan. 

Protection and Fair Trade: The American Tari 7 
pmo Farmer, by John G.Carlisle, F., Jan. 
138; 

Hon. J. G. Blaine on Protection, N. A. 8. 


Jan., 114; 
Mr. Gladstone on Free Trade, N. A. R., Jan, 
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Psychical Research Society Report, 111 
Quarterly Review, Jan., 110, 112, 114, 118, 133 


Radcliffe, Ann, Novelist, dy. Feb. 
ae, W. Fraser, on Play and Players on the 
Riviera, N. C., Feb., 137 

Railways in China, N. C., Feb., 


Rankin, Pet” on the Pectuguess ,4 East Africa, 
F. R., Fe » 395 

Red Indians : rongs of the Ute Indians, F., 
Jan., 138 

Reformatories : Lifein the Massachusetts Refur- 
matory, +, Jan. 


Reformation, Wanted a New, 121 
Dante on, J. W. Cross, N.C., 
ae, What did our Fessiaitiors cain by? Lip.. 
Fe 
Reb See on, by George Saintsbury, 
Feb -, 136 
Riviera, Fe, and Players, by W. Fraser Rae, 
eb., 1 
Rives, Amelia; Was i it a Crime? F. Bs Feb., 135 
Robinson, Miss Charlotte, W. W., 
Robinson, Sir Hercules, on "he 
Question, F. R., Feb., 136 
Roussett, Camille, Algeria, 1830 to 1840, by, E. R., 


* Swaziland 


Jan. 
.—\ son A. W., on Underground Mountains, 
. W., Feb. 
nae’ Lord John, Spencer Walpole’s Biography 
of, F. R., Jan., 13; 
Russell, Ww. Clark, on The Downs, P. Feb 
Russell, . Kas Land Purchase in Ireland, 
F.R., ry I 
Russia, Alexan ; I. of, and the Poles, Q. R., 
Jan., 112 
Russia in Asia, (see also ay Siberia) 
Prof. Vambé: on N. C’, Feb., 137 
In Central Asia in 1889 and the Anglo-Russian 
estion, i the Hon. G. M. Curzon, E. R., 
an., 133. Feb., 140 
i Characteristics. V., by E. Laning F.R., 


mA Titsitiete 141 


Seintebary. Games, Thoughts on Republics, by 

eb., 13 

cents Victor tl by T. W. Rolleston, Art R., 
eb. 





School Board (London) Scandals, by Mrs. A. 
Besant, ‘I’., Feb., 140 
Science (see under Astronomy) 
Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger, 
1873-76, E. R. jars 13 


Real Estate in Volcanic Regions, C. { Feb., 140 


Prehistoric Man in America, by J. W. Powell, 
F., Jan., 138 
Darwinism, by Dr. ey George Mivart and A. 
Wallace, D. an., 134 
The Borderland of. cience, by Prof. R. H. 
Thurston, N. A. R., Jan., 115 
oo Uses in Scone Study, P YM. GC, 


Neseaslie on the Pampas, by W. H. Hudson, 
N.C., Feb., 137 
Scots Magazine, eb., 
Scott, Sir Walter, and ho Shortreeds, by Sir Geo. 
Dou las, Scots, Feb. 
Scotti ch Church, Proposed Changes in the Liturgy, 


C. Q., Jan 
Scribner's Magasin, Feb., 13 
Session of 1890, Programme of Q. Law a -) 133 
Setter Dog, i H. Morris on, O., 
Sharp, Wm., on Robert ath pe R., Feb. 
a = Bernard, on Ibsen’s ** Doll’s House,” 


Shuiley’s wath Haunts, Lip., Feb. 
Siberia: Up the = te Tobolsk, by V. A. L. 
Morier, M. M., Feb. 140 
Sims, Mr. George R., Biog., C. S., 
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Snails, by Arthur Somerset, L. M., Feb. 
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Magee, G. W., Feb. 

Somerset, West, "Highlands of, by J. W. L. Page, 

Spain, King Alphonso XIII. of, L. .. Feb. 

Spence, W. H., on Gen. Gordon, C. R., 126 

Speilmann, M. 4 on Artists and Art Critics, M. 
Art, Feb. 

Stables, Dr. Gordon, on Strange Dishes, T., Feb. 

Stage Fright, T. B., Feb. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, oO. D., i 

Strange Dishes, by Dr. Gordon Stables, T., Feb. 

Strikes (see under Labour —— 

Struggle for Lifeur, W. R., Feb 

Sub Rosa, by George Holmes, G. M., Feb. 

Sunday, How to Spend it, by Prebendary Eyton, 
E. I., Feb., 132 

Sunday and the’ Saloon in Cincinnati, O. D., Jan. 

Sunday Magazine, Feb., 131 

Swaziland (see under Aivica), Scramble for 

Sweating (see under Labour Questions) 

Switzerland: The Swiss Confederation, by Sir 
F. Adams, c D. a eee and Dr. A. 
Von Orelli, E. R., Jan., 118 


Tariffs (see under Protection) 

Taxation of Ground Values, C. R., Feb 

Technical Schools = Art Teaching, by Lady 
Dilke, F. R., Feb 

Temperance and the Public ei by R. E. 
Macnaughten, Nat. R., Feb., 

Temple Bar, Feb. 

Temple, Sir Richard, on Our Naval Coaling 
Stations in the Eastern Seas, N. R., Feb., 137 
Theatre, Feb., 14 
Theatres and the ewe: Ibsen's ‘ Doll's House,” 

by Bernard Shaw, ,” 140 
St-ge Fright, T. B., 
Theatre Children, Arch bichop Bens‘ n and Mrs. 
Fawcett on, S. M., Feb., 130 
Thompson, W. M., on Law and Lawyers, T., 
Feb., 140 
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Three Civilisations, by W. H. Mallock, Scrib., 
Feb., 1 

Thurston, Professor R. H., on Air Navigation, 
‘< an., 116 ; on the Borderland of Science, N. 


Jan 
Tibee, Philosophical Buddhism in, C. R., Feb. 
lime, Feb., 140 
Tinsley, Feb. 
Tithes ; Agitation in Wales, Q. R., Jan., 133 
Trade Unions (see under 2. Questions ; 
Traill, H. D., The nel of the Twentieth 
Legion, by U. R., 
Truth-seeking, Methods of, C. Q., Jam 
Turkish Army of the Olden Time, as Colonel S 
Tyrrell, A. Qed Jan, 
— Mark, lajestic Literary Fossil by, H. M., 
eb., 139 


Unionist Fusion, by Fred. Greenwood, C. R., 
Feb., 135 

United States : Abuses of the Veto Power, by 
F. A. Conkling, F., Jan., 138 

Universal Review, Jan., 143 

Universities : Oxford Professors and Oxford 
Tutors, by Professor S. R. Gardiner and others. 
C. R., Feb., 134; Oxford Tutors and their Pro- 
fessional Critics, by W. L. Courtney, F. R., 
Feb. ; University Education in Ireland, M., 
Feb.,. 131; and D. R., Jan., 13 


Vacdention, Compulsory, Case against, G. M., 
eb 


eb. 
Vambéry, Professor, on the Future of Russia and 
Asia, N. C., Feb., 137 
Vestries of London, by J. T. Dodd, C. L. G., 
Feb. 
Veto Power in a Abuses of, by F. A. 
Conkling, F., Jan., 13 
Vitzthum’s London, ‘attain 
1864—6, E. R., Jan., 133 
Volcanic Regions, Real Estate i in, C., Feb., r40 


and Sadowa, 


Wales: Church and Dissent, Q. R., Jan., 133 ; 
Magazines of. 

Wallace, _ A. R, his Book on Darwin, D. R., 
Jan., 13 

Walpole, oo Letters of, T. B., Feb. 

Walpole, Spencer, Life of Lord John Russell, by, 
E.R., Jan., 13 

Walton, Izaak, J, R. Lowell on, Am. A. M., Feb. 

Ward, Herbert, a Life among the Congo Savages, 
Scrib., Feb., t 

Watson, Wm., T ; Siege of Helicon, by, Nat. R., 


Waugh, Rev. Benj., on Theatre Children, S. M., 


Welsh Magazines, 143 

Westminster Confession, Revision of, A. R., Jan., 
12 

Weawaleter Review, Feb., 110 

Winchelsea, by Mrs. Comyns Carr, E.1,, Feb. 

Wolseley, Lord, on the Standing Army ‘of Great 
3ritain, H. M., Feb., 119 

Wolsey, Thomas, Fortunes of, L. Q., Jan. 

Woman’s World, Feb., 143 

Women and Women’s Work: Woman's Place in 

the State, by Prof. Goldwin Smith, F. i 114 

Women in the Civil Service, W. W., eb. 

Some Practical Women—Miss i = a 
Miss Charlotte Robinsen, &c., F. 
Billington, W. W., Feb. 

Mothers, according to English Novelists, T. B., 


Fe 
Margaret Bisland on Fencing for Women, O., 
F 
Modern ean Maidens, B. M., Feb., 139 
Wooing, Art of, Cen., Dec 
Wyndham, George, on Home Rule fer Ireland. 
N.R., Feb., 137 
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THE JUDGMENT OF 


HE reception of the REVIEW OF REVIEws by the Press 

has been more than kindly. It has been generous 

to afault. But for certain familiar voices who for years 
past have served me well by playing the useful but slightly 
‘atiguing part of Egyptian skeletons at my journalistic 
iestivals, the REVIEW stood in imminent danger of the 
woe that is pronounced upon those of whom all speak 
well. That was atleast a novel peril for me to encounter. 
Fortunately my friends, the enemy, not only saved me from 
that danger, but they enable me to serve up a little relish 
of vinegar with what would otherwise have been almost 
a surfeit of sweets. It would, for instance, be somewhat 
embarrassing for me to quote the flattering notice of the 
Speaker, were it not for the opportunity which it affords of 
quoting a sample of the “ wit” of Mr. Edmund Yates, who 
ever takes an innocent pleasure in reminding the world that 
although we both occupied the same cell in Holloway 
Gaol, we by no means hold the same opinions—a service 
for which I owe him many thanks. Says the Speaker :-— 


The REvigw oF REVIEWS, the offspring of one of the very 
ablest journalists of the century—a man rich in fertility of 
resource, in originality, in inventiveness, richer still, if that be 
pessible, in the strength and courage of his convictions, comes 
to break the uniformity of our magazine literature. . . We can 
pas express the hope that this new REVIEW may have a long 

prosperous career, and may not fail in the mission pro- 
claimed by its Editor, the knitting together of all the communi- 
ties throughout the world which speak the English tongue. 


‘Upon which “ Moi-méme” comments in the World as 
follows: ‘Why the plural ‘convictions’? Surely Mr. 
Stead was only convicted once ?”—which is not only neat 
in itself, but useful, for it gave an opening to the 
St. James's Gazette to cap this happy sally by a reference 
—not altogether accurate—to the technicalities of my 
trial in 1885. It is curious what importance my critics 
attach to my personality. The World also informs me 
that I have Irish blood in my veins, of which I now hear 
for the first time, and obligingly furnishes me with an 
alternative title in the shape of — Miscellany, 

ing as a reason for this that I have stolen from 
Le ’s. As I did not publish a line of anything 
published by Longman except by the express permission 
of the acting editor, who sent me advance proofs for the 
urpose of quotation, this “criticism” is about as worth- 
ess as the other nonsense that has been plentifully 
written by ignorant correspondents about piracy and the 
like. The story that publishers were threatening me with 
actions-at-law is false. No publisher has threatened me. 
All the talk about ‘‘dishonesty,” the “vengeance” of 
publishers, and the like, is the merest idle cackle. 


THE PRESS OF THE CAPITAL. 


It is simply impossible for me to quote one-hundredth 
past of the references to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS which 
ave appeared in almost every paper published in the 
three kingdoms. The agreement of organs of the most 
opposite views in commending our first number is almost 


oF ReEvtews. 


THE JOURNALISTS. 


unprecedented. ‘Here,” says the S¢ James's Gazette, 
‘for a modest ‘tanner’ we may have the cream of all the 
half-crown and the shilling monthlies; a fair conspectus 
of the best magazine literature of the month.” In this 
for once it is entirely at one with the S¢ar, which says: 
‘This is condensed culture. It is the swiftest, deftest, 
ind most complete achievement of sub-editing we have 
»ver seen. The REVIEW OF REVIEWS is a sixpenny poor 
and busy man’s guide to monthly literature.” As it is 
with the dailies, so it is with the weeklies. The Zad/ei, 
the Catholic organ, says that the REvIEW has a “ pro- 
gramme as wide and bold, and a faith as robust as ever 
inspired an editor.” The National Reformer, the secu- 
larist weekly, declares that “this very original venture 
deserves to be crowned with complete success,” and a 
critic in the ultra-Conservative journal Exgland, which 
has as its mission the trampling under foot of secularism, 
writes :— 

Although I at first carped at the idea, as a hardworked 
journalist . . . Iam induced to say that it comes’ as a boon 
and a blessing to men, this REVIEW OF REVIEWS to us 
knights of the pen. 


Here is a condensed review of the reviews of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS :— 


The Daily Chronicle says of our first number :—Its chief 
object, that of providing a suitable compendium for the 
other magazines, is well carried out. 

The Morning Post says :—The latest of monthly publications 
is likely to be of considerable value in an age when few 
have time to read the leading articles in the magazines, and 
the majority have neither the time nor the opportunity. 

The Daily Graphic finds the Review “ bristles with such 
practical suggestions as might have been expected from the 
electrical nature of its editor ” ! 

The disconsolate Globe even dreads that our success will be 
so great in this hurried and laborious age that ‘‘ nobody in 
future will be at the pains to write at large in order that 
some expert may boil it down !” 


I must omit scores of notices, but here are a few from 
the weekly London papers :— 


The Publishers’ Cireular says that :—Those who have no 
time to read the monthly serials will find a good com- 
pendium in this new organ. 

The Sunday Times says :—The condensed summaries, the 
indexes, and all such things are admirable, and deserve 
our thanks. . . . It is a new and a far higher thing that 
the editorial scissors should be turned into a crusader’s 
sword, the paste into cement for a spiritual city. 

Reynold’s thinks that the first number is a sample of editing 
which it would be difficult to surpass. It contains the 
cream of all the great magazines at home and abroad, with 
other attractions, which maketit one of the best sixpenny- 
worths to be had. 

Lloyd’s says it presents a remarkably good sixpennyworth of 
reading matter. The Mirror adds that this is so, and 
therefore it ought to go. 

The City Press exclaims :—Capital value for money is given 
in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. In no case, however, is 
the summary sufficiently full to render it unnecessary for 
any one to get the journal quoted and read for himself. 
It is, as is everything for which Mr. Stead is responsible, 
capitally done. 

The Penny Illustrated says :—The editor certainly has 
done the sub-editorial part of a journalist’s busimess 
superbly for the Review OF Reviews. . . A thumping 
sixpennyworth at any rate. 
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- The Church Review says :—There is an immense deal of 





ee ae 


interesting matter admirably arranged and selected. 

The Christian World declares: — This number is 
extremely interesting, gives full value for the money, and 
need not alarm the publishers of other mazagines. 

The Methodist Times says :—That from beginning to end 
it is eminently readable and interesting. Whatever it may 
become, we are quite sure it will never be dull. The peril 
of the venture will be its success. 

The Methodist Recorder thinks the REViEw invaluable as 

a work of reference if it were not too interesting. It is a 

marvellous production, of a size that is already portentous, 

and, moreover, of perfectly bewildering interest. We tried 
to use it asa book of reference, but no sooner did our eyes 
light on a paragraph than we were compelled to read. 

the Weekly Dispatch delivers itself of this amazing 

judgment :—Mr. Stead calmly supersedes all the churches, 

and even the Scriptures ; if you seek salvation, you can get 
it only by buying the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Take 

Ignatius Loyola, knead him well with the Mahdi, and 

flavour the compound with General Booth, and even then 

you will get nothing like the audacity of Mr. Stead. 

The British Weekly thinks the REVIEW oF REVIEWS is 
a marvel of energy and skill. It is an excellent idea well 
carried out. It ought to command a very large circulation, 
and to take a firm position. 

The Noneonformist says:—lIt is a very interesting and 
varied monthly, which does not trench unduly on copyright 
claims. 

The Christian Commonwealth 
meets a want, and will be a success. 

The Literary World thinks that as a free advertisement of 
the contents of the various magazines it should be welcomed 


y magazine proprietors. 
The Political World says :—It is full to overflowing of good 
things. 


The Catholic Times is sure that the REviEW has come to 
stay, and is destined to have a prosperous and brilliant 


career. 
The Jewish World thinks it a very happy thought and 
entirely original. It is within most people’s purse, and the 
crystallised wisdom of many minds on many topics is 
offered therein. 
The Inquirer says :—It is a typical product of the age. To 
rofessional readers and writers it should be most helpful. 
The Family Churchman recommends every young man to 


buy a copy. 

The Bible Christian Magazine says :—The REvIEw is a 
magnificent sixpennyworth. The usual sneers are, as 
usual, wide of the mark. The very publishers who have 
taken alarm at his scheme will soon discover it to be 
a valuable advertisement for their publications. 

The Phonetic Journal says :—Never surely was there an era 
when such a publication was more needed, if the average 
Englishman is to be at all posted up in the ever-growing 
literary activity of the period at home and abroad. 

Of the London weeklies which speak for the Colonies the 
Home and Colonial Mail says :—It is a very smart 

iece of journalistic work. 

South Africa says:—We doubt not that the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS will make a name for itself in South Africa as 
in‘other parts of the world. We cordially wish Mr. Stead 
success in his plucky and ingenious enterprise. 

The Colonies and India is good enough to predict that 
the new magazine will find its way far beyond the cities, 
far beyond the big centres of English-speaking Europe, 
A-ia, Africa, America, and the Australasian Colonies, into 
“the distant townships, the back-blocks, and the wilds 

. which the editor lays himself out to reach. Few, we take 
_ it, will be found to question either Mr. Stead’s sincerity 
or his patriotism, and as few will be found to doubt his 
ability to creditably fulfil the task he has now set himself 

The, European Mail says;--The Review has all the 

. elements of success and has made an excellent start. 
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THE PROVINCIAL PRESS. 


The Birmingham Post says that the Revizw has distinctly 
struck out a new and useful line. . . . Such a publication 
will prove extremely useful, and we wish it abundant 
success. 

The Birmingham Gazette says that the Review plunges 
into the water with the boisterous confidence which disdains 
thought of a hereafter or even of a to-morrow. There is 
one vague or uncertain about the new periodical. 

The Nottingham Express says the first number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS produces a very favourable impres- 
sion, bearing traces, as it does on every page, how sdmisably 
the editor has carried out a happy and original idea. 

The Leicester Daily Post thinks that this REvizw OF 
REVIEWS must fill a great and increasing gap in our con- 
temporary literature, and that, evidently, with both 

enterprise and ability. 

The St. Helens’ Newspaper thinks that the Review will 
be by far the most valuable publication in English litera- 
ture. The reviews are excellently done, and are of sur- 

assing usefulness. 

The South Wales Daily News is very kind. Speaking of 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, it says—It is a magazine with a 
mission. It has the lofty character which Peter the Hermit 
may be supposed to have adopted in preaching the 
Crusades. . . . The editor of the REVIEW is none the 
worse for his exalted view of his mission. . declara- 
tion which would more have smacked ef bombast from many 
men must be taken seriously from the lips of Mr. Stead. 
He has earned the right to clothe his aim in glowing 
words, 

The Western Mail (Cardiff) says:—It is practically 
certain that the “ milking ” process as carried out by Mr. 
Stead will be leniently regarded-by the general public, who 
largely benefit therefrom. 

The Sussex Daily News says the REview is much better 
than any one dreamed it would be. It is, probably, the 
most comprehensive sixpennyworth of literature the world 
has ever seen. In mere précis writing the REVIEW is the 
smartest thing to be found anywhere just now. 

The Hampshire Advertiser tells its readers that both 
time and money are saved by being thus abie to obtain the 
best information from the best sources onthe best subjects 
in such a compendious form. If the other Reviews and 
Magazines do not object, this REVIEW must be a success. 

The Hampshire Telegraph says the Review will be of 
infinite service to those who wish to be well informed, but 
have not time for extensive reading. 

The Ventnor Gazette says we have rarely had more 
pleasure in calling attention to a want met, and to a good 
sixpennyworth, stimulating and helpful both mentally and 
spiritually. 

YORKSHIRE. 
In Yorkshire the REviEw has attracted much attention. 

In a leading article, 

The Leeds Mereury discussed our programme at length, 
and pointed out that though the public owed the latest 
addition to the periodicals of our time to the inventive 
genius and inexhaustible energy of the editor i may 
nevertheless be regarded as the outcome of a process of 
evolution. 


In an even longer leading article, 


The Sheffield and Rotherham Independent asserts 
that decidedly the most humorous thing out of 
is Mr. Stead’s new venture. There are only two useful 
things in this otherwise unnecessary periodical, the chief 
of these is the index to periodicals. 

The Eastern Morning News, on the other hand, declares 
that it is a “—< invention for economising time and 
energy ; it probably has a future before it... , It is 
not only sure to be readable, but it is also sufficiently 
cleared from a charge of plagiarism. 
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The Bradford Observer says :—The new magazine is ct 
once a review of reviews, a summary of reviews, an index 
to reviews, and a review itself. The order is a large one, 
but the Odserver is kind enough to say ‘‘if it can be 
executed, Mr, Stead is about as likely as any man to be 
the executant. For half a dozen years no single figure has 
been more conspicuous in the field of daily journalism, nor 
had greater individual effect. We must remember this 
much, if we are to be fair to this latest development of his 
activity, and to believe that his conception, large as it is, 
will not be allowed to fail for lack of ability or enthusiasm.” 

The York Herald regards the Revizgw or REVIEWS as 
one of the most useful of the monthlies. 

LANCASHIRE. 
From Lancashire I receive a sheaf of notices :— 

The Liverpool Post says :—One is safe in saying that the 
REVIEW OF REVIEws has all the signs premomtitory to long 
life and vigour. . . . As for the contents of the REVIEW, 
they can hardly be otherwise than good, seeing that they 
are the choicest morsels of the best literary faze the month 


Tue REVIEW 


provides. 

The Liverpool Courier thinks the selections in the first 
number is judicious and interesting to the highest degree. 

Furthermore, it is of sufficiently comprehensive 
character to commend it to a large number of readers, 
while it indicates a programme of undoubted usefulness. 

The Manchester Gu @Mn says:—Mr. Stead’s REVIEW 
makes a start. . . . That there is room for a careful 
and well-edited REVIEW OF REVIEWS we do not doubt. 

The Manchester Examiner says briefly that the able 
staff who are doing the work of this journal have succeeded 
to a remarkable degree. 

The Preston Guardian :—The ReEvizw or ReviEws is 
a sort of store-house of literary pemmican, It is to be 
h that its readers will be spared the pangs of mental 
indigestion. 

The Lancashire Post expected much, and is in no way dis- 


appointed. 

The fackburn Express, in an amusing article, describes 
Mr. Stead sitting self-crowred, as it were, the censor of 
censors and the critic of the critics of his time. 

The Bolten Guardian says:—Mr. Stead’s summaries are 
admirably done ; his indices of new books and catalogues 
of magazine articles comprehensive and convenient. 

The Ches micle :—A multum in parvo in very 
truth. The cream of the magazines and lively criticisms, 
containing a world of meaning, are given, while the subjects 
dealt with are delightfully various. 


THE NortH Country. 

old paper, the Northern Echo, of Darlington, which I 

edited for nine years, says of my new venture :—It is the 

largest sixpenn’orth of print yet produced by the periodical 
press... . His objects are characteristic; they embody 

a high ideal, they exhibit clear outlook as to methods. . . . 

We have no hesitation in saying that the REVIEW 

oF REviEws will be read and relished, and that those 

eminent public men who encouraged Mr. Stead to under- 
take the work will hear their forecast echoed back to them 
in words of welcome. 

The Durham Chronicle declares that :—If the world of 
to-day must have sackfuls of reviews, it must have some one 
to boil them down. Judging from his first number, Mr. 
Stead seems to be an excellent cook, and his *' hash” is 
most delectable. 

All the Newcastle papers speak warmly of the REVIEW, , 
even the Chronicle, with whom I waged many a fight in 
days gone by. 

The Neweastle Leader praises the Review. For purpose, 
for clear speech, and for thoroughly effective craftsmanship, 
the REviEw is a thoroughly business-like production. . . . 
Thepublishers of the reviews who took alarm at the scheme 
ong by this time to see how foolish were their fears. It 

help rather than hinder them. Certainly the gratis 
advertisements given them are beyond anything they have 
ever had offered them before. 

The Neweastle Daily Journal thinks there are features 


My 


oF ReEviEws. 


almost attains to genius. But it admits that Mr. Stead 
has produced a really interesting, and im some respects 
original, magazine, not a single page of which can be fairly 
described as dull. 
THE ScotcH Press, 
North of the Tweed the chorus of welcome rolls 
almost unbroken. 


The Seotsman says:—The cream of these (the magazines) 
is briefly indicated by description and quotation .. . 
whetting the appetite for further information. . . . It has 
other information of a kindred nature, and altogether is a 
remarkable sixpenceworth.... If the high promise 
of the January number is maintained, there can be little 
doubt that this new venture will speedily find a field for 
itself commensurate with its merits. 

The Scottish Leader :—-It shows us that Mr. Stead pos- 
sesses to perfection the by no means common power of 
imparting individuality to the scissors and the paste-pot. 
The Review OF REVIEWS promises to be a highly useful 
index of the journalistic literature of the month. He [Mr. 
Stead] is a kind of journalistic Ramdass, with fire enough 
in his belly, or, at least, the faith in it, to burn up all the 
sins of Anglo-Saxondom. 

The Glasgow Herald :—It is a good idea to present the 
cream of each month’s periodical literature, and a sort of 
synopsis of the whole. In this first number the reviews 
are very nearly what they ought to be. 

The Elgin Courant :—We predict for Mr. Stead’s new 
venture a complete and well-merited success... .. Mr. 
Stead has managed to combine in striking harmony the 
leading qualities of the daily press with the more dignified 
productions of periodical literature. 

The Christian Leader of Glasgow asserts that no fair- 
minded reader can rise from the perusal of the first number 
without feeling that it is an addition to our periodical litera- 
ture of the very highest practical value, and that a bold and 
novel conception has been worked out with consummate 
ability. Mr Stead, with keen insight, perceived what is a 
growing need of our crowded age ; with practical sagacity he 
has hit upon the very best method of meeting the want; and 
by his new experiment he will make us all his debtors. 

THE IRISH PAPERS. 
In Ireland, Belfast and Dublin are for once at one. 

The Freeman’s Journal says:—The purpose of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS has been cavilled at, and its pros- 
pects doubted in advance, but it may be said that Mr. Stead 
has breathed into it that vitalising force, that vivid actuality 
which, whatever view may be taken of his opinions and 
objects, has been the secret of his great power and ability 
as a journalist. : 

The Dublin Telegraph says :—Mr. W. T. Stead’s new pub- 
lication, which is a condensed literary extract or gold- 
mining process, bears the stamp of a born journalist. _ 

The Irish Times says :—The Irish public . . . vvill recognise 
at a glance that it has been got out with consiaerable expe- 
dition, and is edited with much literary skill. 

The Belfast Morning News :— We are enabled to state, after 
an examination of its wonderfully varied bill of contents, 
that it bids fair to become the most popular monthly. _ 

The Cork Constitution :—It possesses most interesting 
features, which are both novel and pleasing. ‘ 

The Cork Daily Herald :—We have rarely seen a more in- 
teresting publication than Mr. Stead’s first number... . 
The REVIEW OF REVIEWS is bound to have a tremendous 
circulation, and we think that, far from injuring the other 
magazines, it will increase their sale according to their 
merits. 





Our FRonTISPIECE.—The portraits given in our frontis- 
piece are taken from photographs by the following photo- 
graphers :—The Stereoscopic Company, Mr. Justice Day, 
Mr. Justice Smith, and Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P.; 
Elliott & Fry, The President, Sir James Hannen ; Russell 
& Sons, the Attorney-General; William Lawrence, 


Dublin, Mr. C, S. Parnell ; Deneulain, Mr. Cunynghame ; 
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A PERFECT TREASURE In rHe KITCHEN py \ J 


- 


TRY THE PATENT REX 


+>MEAT CHOPPER < 


DESCRIBED BY NUMEROUS CASH PRICES 

. PURCHASERS AS THE No} --- 15/- EA. 

KING OF MINCERS’ <~— «2 --- 2I/- eA. 
“CASSELLS MACAZINE Says, a » B& --- S0/Ea. : 


: COMPLETE WITH COPYRIGHT 
Y S 
THE MACHINE CHOPS AOMINAD® 3 PAMPHLET OF VALUABLE RECIPES 


CHOPS SUET,COLD MEAT. g A 
RAW MEAT, FRUIT, AND ! ac 
VEGETABLES TO PERFECTION ff 
& MAKES EXCELLENT SAUSAGES \ 
AND IS INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY ~ 
WELL ORDERED KITCHEN. 
/ IF NOT APPROVED OF MAY BE RETURNED UNCONDITIONALLY & THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 


TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS ORIFANY DIFFICULTY 
1S EXPERIENCED DIRECT FROM THE PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


FOLLOWS & BATE L° encineers. GORTON, MANCHESTER. 
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THE EPIDEMIC. 






THE USERS OF SALT REGAL HAVE HITHERTO ESCAPED 


SALT REGAL—A PREVENTIVE AND SAFEGUARD. 


Extract—Letter from a large firm in Barcelona, written on New Year's Day.—‘‘With regard to Salt Regal, we are pleased to say 
that the users HAVE HI fHERIO ESCAPED THE EPIDEMIC, the writer especially is the only one in our office who has not been 
ns having been the O* LY ONE to take Salt Regal DAILY, whereas all the others, from principal to office boy, have been ill, several very 
severely.” 
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Salt Regal 


INFLUENZA, FEVERS, MALARIA, CHOLERA, AND THE LIKE, ARE HARMLESS TO THOSE WHO USE SALT REGAL. 


SALT REGAL is quite distinct from and superior to all other 
effervescing Salines, and occasional use does not lead to habitual 
requirement. It is a new preparation, and purifies the system without 
violently purging. It does not irritate the mucous membrane, nor 
cause any unpleasant after-effects. It assists nature to restore the 
bodily functions to their normal healthycondition, and, unlike most other 
Salines, it contains no injurious ingredient whatever, while the highest 


medical. authorities approve of its use. A Sample Bottle will be sent 
free of cost, to any Medical Practitioner on receipt of Tits professional 
address, , , 


ForTIFY YOURSELVES against the attacks of this and all infectious diseases by using the pl ¢ and 






















Al who value 
their Health and 
Comfort will do 
well to give this 
New Discovery 
atrial, 








Extract from Professor 
Norman Tate's 





“There is an element 
in this compound fot 
found in other com- 

unded effervescent 
alines that I have ex 
amined, The ingredi- 
ents used are free from 
impurities and _injuri- 
ous substances.” 





Mr. Lestiz Crotty 
(Carl Rosa Opera Co.) 


says— 
“Invaluable to the 

community at large. 

Its effects are mar- 

vellous.” 

Dr. GLENCROSS says— 
“‘ Pleasant andeasily 

retained. I think it 


will a great 
favourtte.” 
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Wholesale Houses ' 
regularly stock it. A CLEAR HEAD. 


eo 4 a inray  <ta 
SALT REGAL WORKS, LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 


SALT REGAL may be obtained of all Chemists, and at the Stores; but if any difficulty, send either 1s. 6d. or 2s. gd. addressed to the Manager, 
‘ Salt Regal Works, Liverpool, and a bottle will be forwarded in course of post. 
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Op, 


\w 
LEAVES jf 


NO SMELL ¥ 


REDUCES THE HOURS OF LABOUR 


LATHERS FREELY. SOFTENS WATER. 


CADBURY'SE 
COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, Therefore BEST. 


A few of the many Good Reasons why Cadbury’s Cocoa enjoys such World-wide Popularity. 











It is guaranteed to be Pure Cocoa. It is delicious, nutritious, digestible, comforting, an¢ 
It is made instantly with Boiling Milk or Water. gaa beverage, suitable for all seasons of the 
‘se = oe value by the addition of Starch, | 1+"is 9 ‘gentle stimulant, and sustains against hunge 





and bodily fatigue. 
It is speeny rich in flesh-forming and strength- | In the wee aroenes of manufacturing Cadbury’s 

sustaining principles. pure Cocoa, the automatic machinery employed : 
It contains all the delicious aroma of the natural} obviates the necessity for its being once touched Mime 






































‘ article, without the excessive proportions of fat. by the human hand. FICE 





Pripted for the Proprietor, by THz Hansarn Pus.isHinG Union, Lrp., and Published at the Office of the Raview or Reviews, 
» 1890, 


Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.—February, 








Frontispiece—WILHELM II., KAISER. 
The Progress of the World—March—with Maps. 
GREETINGS FROM— 
The Empress FREDERICK OF GERMANY, 
CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
LorpD REAY, GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY, 
Tue BriTisH MINISTER AT WASHINGTON, 
Ouiver WENDELL HoLMEs, 


J. G. WHITTIER, 


J. Russe_, Lowez11, 


Character Sketch—7he Times.— 
List of Shareholders. — 
The Cost of ‘‘ Parnellism and Crime.”— 
Startling Facts and Cruel Figures, 
Our Association of Helpers. 

Our Novel, ‘‘ Lookinc FoRwARD,”—A prophetic 
Electric Romance, showing how the Phonograph revolutionized 
Politics, and Electricity transformed the World. 

The New Books and Blue Books of the Month. 
Index to Periodical Literature. 


ARTICLES 
The Report of the Parnell Commission. By 
MICHAEL DAVITT, FREDERIC HARRISON, &c. 
How Tel-el-Kebir was won. A Battle. Picture. 
What is it to be a Christian? Various views. 
My Ideal of Marriage. By Mrs. MONA CaIRD. 
HowI Awoke in Hell. From a Dead Man’s Diary. 
| The Forth Bridge, with full page Illustration. 
Is England Fatal to Genius? ' By OuIDA, ' 
i} Compulsory Insurance in Germany. 
| The Secret of Mesmerism. By Mrs. BESANT.. 
In Praise of Mrs. Grundy. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
How can I Best Influence my Party? 
A French View of Mr. Stanley. 





NOTICED, 


The Kaiser’s Rescript. By a French Socialist. 

The Eight Hours Bill. By Mr. BRADLAUGH. 

Some Samples of School Boy Humour. 

Triumphs of Municipal Socialism in Glasgow. 

Two Letters from Count To stot. 

John Ruskin at Brantwood. By Mrs. RITCHIE. 
Newspaper versus Books, By Mr. E. L. GopKIN. 
Russia and England in Central Asia. By Col. BEL. 
American Views of the Pope and his Future. 
Uniyersal Suffrage. By Senor CASTELAR. 
England’s Doom, By a French Seer. 

On Love Letters. By OLIveR WENDELL HoLmgs. 
How to Form a Spintualist’s Library. 
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: “Tho most effectual Inhalant for all Lung and Throat 

ms Bronehitis, Influenza, &e. Gives immediate 

-pelief. Over 700 Testimonials. Sir Morel Mackenzie 

|. "eeiites:—‘Pumiline is a most valuable preparation 

| aizatrable in Bronchitis and Laryngeal Catarrh.” 

# Price 1 /6 and 2/6 per Bottle. 

a From all Chemists, or with 3d. extra to cover postage, from Calleching Pumiti 

i 'G. & G. STERN, 62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. . 6&6. Stem 5 
| PURE BEEF ano ~ 

m. en ag P 
| NOTHING BUT . 
| BEEF : 
i , i 
We aeee OVER |: 
1a P a8 
i ‘ exclusively from the 60, O00 a 
aie Cattle reared on the — OX Ee N = — R 
ab of the Company, Santa Elena 116 
ai Argentine Republie. ’ | BOUILLON Fi LEET. of 
th or NO ADMIXTURE OR ADDITION r ANY KIND. we = 
I, era y \' 
a ( 
hE 

Is the BEST and only the BEST. = 
| : “Kaanress tors inalves” (Health ts Sandy.) ! 

i “SOUTHALL’S SANITARY TOWELS’ 
' re TENTED.) 

LE Used on’ Land & Sea—SAVES WASHING. 

Va ‘PRICE PER PACKET (OF 1 DOZEN) fs., 2s.; & 2s. Od. 

Lae FROM LADIES’ OUTFITTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
ac gay-Ter SAMPLE PAOKBES wuite to the LADY MANAGER, 17, Burs Grazer, Brauroxsn—Post Free, 1/8, 2/3, and 3/1. 
Tee WYhglesale Agente: Londoe—SHARP, PERRIM & CO., 31, Old Change; and STAPLEY & SMITH, P: 
de | London Wall. Manchester-—PEEL, WATSON & CO. 
ie ol ae Giasgow—J. P. HARRINGTON. Ediabargh—McRITCIME & FISHER. Continental Address -1,Rue D’Uzes, Paris W 

Atte BROS. & sig. antmonevonkis BIRM tperaemce 























ADVERTISEMENTS. i 








BAILEY’S PATENT BRUSHES. 





The RUBBER BATH & FLESH BRUSH 


Is unequalled for promoting circulation of the blood‘ 
B strengthening th: nerves, purifying the skin. I 
removes pimples. In effect precisely similar to 
m massage treatment. 
5 ©None of our Brushes become foul, and are the best 
ever produced ; vide notices in Queen, Field, Lady, 
- and other well-known papers. 
Prices:—Bath, s5s.; Shampoo, 3s. 6d.; Toilet, 
small ts., large 2s.; Tooth Brushes, 1od. and 1s. ; 
= Teething Rings, 5d. each, 





HANDS! 

For Pn mr no matter what the 
= occupation, by using it removes 

Ink, Tar, Grease, Paint, Iron 
Stains, &., simply by using soap 
and water. 
PRESERVE YOUR TEETH 
By using our Rubber Tooth Brush. 
It cleanses the Teeth perfectly, and 
without scratching either the Gums 
or Teeth. For “cleaning Artificial 
Teeth it has no equal. 

















14, Aldermanbury Avenue, London; 


Size, sin. by 3in. 


To be had of all Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods, or direct from the Manufacturers, 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 


Ardwick, Manchester; 
B RUSSE LS AND PARIS. 


57, Miller Street, Glasgow; 





GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
- . se 


Extract from 
Private Letter. 





“The Infant was 
very delicate; our 
Medical adviser or- 
dered your Food. 
The re«ult in a short 
time was wonderful ; 
the little fellow grew 
strong and fat, and is 
nowina thriving con- 
dition—in fact, ‘the 
flower of the flock.’ ” 


HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887, 


_ The Most 
Delicious, Nutritive 
and Digestible. 


The British Medical 
Journal says :— 

” Benger's Food 
has by its excellence 
established a reputa- 
tion of its own. 

The London Medical 
R ecord say s:— 

‘It is retained 
when all other Foods 


are rejected. 


Wholesale of all 
Wholesale Houses. 


Retail, in Tins at 
1/6, 2 6, 5'-& 10/- 
of Chemists, &¢., 
everywhere, 















Sawe 30 per Cent. and buy 


SHIRTSs*COLLARS 


DIRECT FROM IRELAND—THE HOME OF LINEN MANUFACTURE. 
: TAAFFE & COLDWELL’S 
jCelebrated “PERFECTA” SHIRTS & COLLARS. 


Y, 30 named on account of their Perfect Fit. Are made of the most durable Longcloth and Pure 

/ Irish Linen, the purchaser saving a large profit by buying direct from the manufacturers, in all 
sizes, or to special measure or pattern. 

A SAKPLE SHIRT sent post free for 5/6. Equal to those usually sold at 7/6. 
Send size of Collar and Chest Measure. 


Four-fold Irish Linen Collars, 1/9, 2/9; extra quality, 3/9 per half-doz., post free. Old Shirts refitted with new 
Linen Fronts, Cuffs, and Neckbands, 2/3 and 2/9, post free. 


TAAEPEE & COLPWELL, Shirt Tailors, 81, Grafton St., DUBLIN. 














Mr. GLADSTONE 
pronounces them to 
be wery usefu/, and 
Lorp Roseseryand 
many of the Nobility 
and Gentry now use 
and appreciatethem. 
They keep the feet 
warm and comfort- 
able. — Numerous 
testimonials to their 
usefulness in a great 
variety of ways. 

Caution! , 

Inferior Mats being = 
now offered to the 
public, please note & 

c 

Prices : 3/-, 8/-, 7/6, 10/6 each. pinto ayers oe watery Me Raakin’s BY aed 
* Of best Furnishing Houses and Chemists, or Cork Mat.” 


WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Importers, Glasgow & Lisbon. 


ift. square to 20 x 45in. 
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(Printed from a Fount of New Type at the 


University Press, Oxford.) 
With Portrait. Extra 8vo., cloth, price 6s. each Volume. 


The Set of Nine Volumes, £2. 14s. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘ Besides being convenient, it is remarkably handsome. For 
what may be called library use, it is the best Shakespeare we 
know.” — Guardian. 

**The attempt is very successful. The volumes are of a 
convenient size, and exceptionally well got up.”—Saturday 
Review. 

“If anyone wishes to read, either for himself or aloud, a 
play of Shakespeare with pure uninterrupted enjoyment of 

hakespeare’s genius, he will find this edition the very thing 
for him. Its convenient size for holding in the hand, its 
tasteful get-up, its large, clear type, its quasi-antique look and 
uncut edges, the absence of everything to distract attention 
from the text, and the general excellence of the text itself, make 
it at once pleasing to the eye, and easy and convenient for con- 
tinous reading.” — Scotsman. 





Seventy-five Copies have been Printed on Large Paper. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


} READER'S SHAKESPEARE 





THE MONTHLY PACKET, 


EDITED BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 





ESTABLISHED 87 YEARS, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS 


Containing Stories, Papers on Historical and Literary Subjects, 
matters connected with Church Teaching, &c. 








Standing features of the Magazine are:—CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY—by the Editor. DEBATABLE GROUND—Discussions on 
Subjects of General Interest, conducted by ‘‘ Chelsea China.” CHURCH 
HISTORY SOCIETY—conducted by ‘‘ Bog-Oak.” 


The general character *f the Magazine is sufficiently indicated by the 
following list of a few of its contributors:—C, M. Yonge Author of the 
“ Heir of Redclyffe,’ “‘Cameos from English History, &e. ; the Author 
of ‘‘ Tip-Cat,” ‘*Pen,” &c.; the Author of “‘ Mademoiselle Mori” ; the 
Author of ‘ Vera,” “Blue Roses,” &c.; the Hon. Eva Knatchbull 
Hugessen, Lewis Carrol, Miss Gordon Cumming, Helen Shipton, F. 
Peard, C, R. Coleridge, Agnes Giberne, Edith Thompson, Mrs. Moles- 
worth, Miss Morshead, Alice Weber, Esme Stuart, M. Bramston, Annette 
Lyster, E, M. Sewell. ° 

‘* Always maintains its reputation for sound articles, ably written, 
whether in fiction or more serious subjects.”"—Scettish Guardian. 

‘Old and young, grave and gay, will alike find something in it to interest 
them.”—Church Sunday School Magazine. 

“*There is always a refreshing certainty, on opening the “ Monthly 
Packet,” that its contents will be good. There can be no better com- 
panion for girlhood.”.—Guardian, 

“ As fresh and readable as usual.” —LZcclesiastical Gazette. 


London: WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32, BEDFORD ST., STRAND. 





MAKE YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ATTRACTIVE! 


Teach through the eye as well as the ear. 


A most acceptable present to your school would be a few of the Cartoons 
mentioned below. They can be had in various styles, all ready for hanging 
or fastening to the walls. 


COLOURED 


SCRIPTURE CARTOONS. 


SIZE 45 INCHES BY 35 INCHES. 
A New Series of Bible Pictures, drawn in a very bold and vigorous style by 
W. J. Morgan and W. S. Stacey. Well printed by Chromo-lithography. 
Price 1s. 4d. each on thick paper ; 2s. pasted on linen; 2s. 6d. on linen, 
eyeletted and varnished ; 4s, on linen, varnished, and on roller (map style). 





1, The Good Shepherd, *y1. Daniel in the Lions’ Den, 

2. The Sower. 12. The Pharisee and the Publican. 

3. The Call of Andrew and Peter. 13. Jesus and the Woman of 

4. Jesus Blessing the Little Chil- Samaria. 

en. *14. The Brazen Serpent. 
s. Jesus in the Storm. 15. The Pearl of Great Price. 
6. Jesus amongst the Doctors. 16. Finding the Lost Sheep. 
. Raising the Widow’s Son. *17. The Conversion of Saul, 

5 The Return of the Prodigal. 18. The Pool of Bethesda. 

9. Blind Bartimgus. 19. The Parable of the Ten Virgins. 
*r0. The Good ritan. 20. Paul and Silas in Prison. 


N.B.—The subjects which have been printed UPRIGHT are marked*; all 
the others are printed lengthwise. 


THE COTTAGER & ARTIZAN. 
4d. Monthly] THE PEOPLE’S OWN PAPER. [Monthly, 1d. 
The MARCH NUMBER, amongst other interesting and use- 

ful Papers, contains :— 


A FULL-PAGE PORTRAIT OF H. M. STANLEY, 
with an account of his recent African Expedition. 


The FORTH BRIDGE, with Illustrations. 
HARD AS A NAIL. A Story by P. B. Power. 
&e., &c. 








The LEISURE HOUR 


For MARCH Contains :— 
Frontispiece—‘‘ THE Oxper oF Revease.” After Millais. 


The Sovereigns of Europe. 
The Royal Family of Denmark, 
with Portrait of the King. 

Senior and Junior : A Country 
Town Chronicle. By LEstiE 


Keitu, author of “ The Chil- | 


cotes,” ‘‘A Hurricane in Petti- 
coats,” &c. 

A Venerable Art. By A.srrr 
Freminc. With Illustrations by 
Edith Capper. 

The Author of “ Uncle Tom’s 
CaBin.” 

A Forgotten Great English- 


man, By James BAKER. 
Street Dancers. By W. B. 
YEATES, 


Cooupational Mortality. With 

‘Tables, 

A_ Mountain Romance. By 
Linpa VILLaRI. With Iilustra- 
tions by Edward Whymper. 

The Newspaper Press of To- 
Day. If. — Illustrated Maga- 
zines and Journals — New Art 
Process. By W. J. Gorpon. 





Italian Explorers in Africa 
By Sorta Bomriani. Casati— 
Cardinal Massaja— Pasteur Weit- 
zecker — Pietro Savergnan di 
Brazza. With Portraits. 

Natural History Notes and 
Anecdotes. Mediterranean Fish 
in the English Channel —Odd 
Fishes. By C, Gorpon 
CuMMING, , 

The Great Central Paris 
Bakery. By E. Brewer. 

A Cruise in the South Pacific- 
1V.—Tahiti—Pitcairn Island. By 
An Officer in Her Majesty's 
Navy. 

March Winds. By Svpney Grey. 

Science Notes. The Weather- 
Plant — Intense Darkness of 
Thunderclouds—Variable Stars ; 
Algol and its Satellite—A 1,600 
feet Tower—High Power Micro- 
scopy—Remarkable Hailstones. 


A Dream of Seieaing an 
Weaving. By E. Hickey. 
Varieties. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, of all Newsagents, 
WAYS AND MEANS; Or, Voices from the Highways and 


Hedges. Aseries of Sketches on Social Subjects. By IsaBecta Fyvig 

Mayo, author of ‘‘ The Occupations of a Retired Life,” etc. 5s. cloth gilt, 

Contents :—In the Bye Way—On the Choice of Occupations in Life— 
What is to Become of the Girls ?—What is gone Wrong in the Kitchen? 
—A Home Beautiful—What does Mrs. Grundy say ?—The City of 
Perpetual Waste—The Pace that Kills—The Possibilities of the Pro- 
vinces—Our Proper Places—Problems of Play—The Spirit of Hos- 
pitality—The Voice of Experience—The Root of Progress. 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (O'S PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Author of *‘ A Princess of Thule,” “In Far Lochaber,” ‘‘ A Daughter of Heth,” &c. 


The author’s touch has been light all through this long story ; but seldom more bright, amusing, pathetic, 


** A remarkably easy book to read. 
humorows, and tender.— Saturday Review. 


Three vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


“ A very pretty book indeed, and will help to pass as pleasant an hour as any novel of the season.” —T ruth. 





KIT & KITTY: A Story of West Middlesex. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘Lorna Doone,” ‘‘Springhaven,” &c. 


8vo., cloth, 31s. 6d. 


‘** Kit and Kitty’ is a manly book, with a sort of fine, open delicacy of sentiment, thoroughly wholesome and pleasing. 


Third Edition. Three vols. crown 


The book is rather long 


for the taste of the moment ; but it is well supplied with varied and exciting incidents, and few recent novels have maintained so high a standard of 


excellence throughout.”—A thenaum. Lh 


DUCHESS FRANCES: a Novel. 


Bell,” &c. &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


IN SATAN’S BONDS: a Story of Love and Crime. 


Chronicle of Sir Harry Earlsleigh, Bart.,” ‘‘Calumny,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 21s. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS, 
NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 
Crown 8vo, Fancy Boarps, 2/-; CLoTuH, uniForm, 2/6, 
Lorna Doone es 6 by cas, 40.760 ee Db. REA 
Far from the Madding Crowd ,. .. ,, ‘Ttios. Harpy. 
Senior Partner .. is Gh ~ he 06 gy Oe eee 
Olara Vaughan... .. .. .. .. «- 5, R. D. Brackmorr. 
The Guardian Angel .. .. .. .. 5, OriveR WENDELL Ho-mes 
Her Great Idea, and other Stories .. ,, Mrs. WALForb. 
Gomme One Hise .. .. «. «se «+ oo »» Mas. Croker, 
The Mayor of Casterbridge.. .. .. ,, ‘litos. Harpy. 


The Casting away of Mrs. Lecks and } Frank R, Stock Ton 
rs. Aleshine; and the Dusantes} ” Authorof‘‘Rudder Grange.” 


Adela Cathcart .. .. .. .. .. «. 5, GsorGE Macponatp. 
Cripps, the Carrier.. .. .... .. ,, R. D. Brackmore. 
Trumpet-Major » Tnos. Harpy. 


By Sarau TytiLer. Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ Lady 


By Freperick Eastwoop, Author of “The 








SEA STORIES. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Uniform New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., half-leather, 
gilt top, price 3s. 6A. each. 


Jack’s Courtship. 
A Strange Voyage. 
A Sailer’s Sweetheart. 
The Lady Maud. The Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.” 
My Watch Below. Little Loo. 
John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. 

“ That richly-gifted chronicler of the great waters, Mr. W. Clark Russell, 
whose knowledge, imagination, and graphic power, each being excellent of 
its kind, unite in a marine style which has no modern parallel.” —Daily 
Telegraph. 


An Ocean Free Lance, 
The Frozen Pirate. 
A Sea Queen. 





WORKS BY HENRY M. STANLEY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS NOW READY. 

HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE; Including Four Months’ Resi- 
dence with Dr. Livingstone. With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,* The unabridged Edition, superior in paper and binding, and with the 
original maps, price 7s. 6d., can still be obtained. 

“It is incomparably more lively than most books of African travel. The 
reader may follow him with unflagging interest from his start to his return, 
and will be disposed to part with him on excellent terms.”—Saturday 
Review. 

THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT; from the Indian to the 
Atlantic Ocean, With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,* The unabridged Edition, superior in paper and binding, and with the 
original maps, price 12s. 6d., can still be obtained. 

** We lay down the book with a feeling of admiration for the courage of 
the explorer, and of respect for his powers of observation and great in- 
dustry.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE BOOK FOR BOYS. 

MY KALULU: PRINCE, KING, AND SLAVE. By H. M. SraANnLey. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

(Forming one of the Volumes ~ a Series of Standard Books for 

joys.” 

“*The book is extraordinarily iheelaetion: and will be read by everyone, 
man or boy, with breathless interest from cover to cover.—Penny //lus- 
trated Paper. . 


*,* To be followed by others. 

















Popular Works of Travel & Adventure. 











The Great Lone Land. By Colonel W. F. Burrer, C.B. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Wild North Land. By Colonel W. F. Butter, C.B. Illustrated, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Through Masai Land. By Joseru Tromson. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

To the African Lakes and Baek. 
IHustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. éd. 

The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 
Illustrated. ros. 6d 

The Cruise of the “Challenger.” By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. Illustrated 
7s. 6d 

Burnaby’s “On Horseback through Asia Minor.” 


10S. 


Numerous Illustrations. 


By Joseri Tuomson, Numerous 


By C. R. Marxram. 


With Map. 
Schweinfurth’s “Heart of Africa.” Illustrated. 2 vols. 15s. 
Marshall’s “Through America.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


The Cruise of the “Falcon:” a Voyage ina 20-Ton Yacht. 
KniGut. Numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 7s. 


The Queen’s Highway from Ocean to Ocean. By Srvuart 
CUMBERLAND. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By E. F. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, Ltd, St. Doustan's House, Fiect Street, B.C. 
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| MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S REMINISCENCES. 


Leaves of a Life. Being the Reminiscences of 
MonrTacu WILLIAMS, Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
A NEW BOOK BY SIR CHARLES DILKE, Barr. 


Problems of Greater Britain. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir CHARLEs DILKE, Bart. With Maps. 2 vols. 8vo.’ 36s. 
the Saturday Review says :— We must be content in a final sentence 

¢o recommend his volumes, in which the impulse of an ardent patriotism 
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of Sir JOHN FOWLER, Mr. B. BAKER, and Mr. W. ARROL—and an 
Account of the Construction of the Forth Bridge, written specially 
for this Journal by prominent Members of the Engineers’ Staff. 
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FORTH BRIDGE SPECIAL 


therefore contains the Most Complete and Authentic Description of 
the Forth Bridge yet published, and should be in the hands of every 








Engineer. 
It may be obtained from all the leading Home and Foreign- 


Booksellers, and at “ {ndustries” office, 358, STRAND, LONDON, W.C- 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
By Post:—To Home Subscribers Is. 6d.; to Foreign Subscribers Is. 9d, 
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DISEASE EXTERMINATED 


FROM THE SYSTEM 
and every form of NERVOUS, MUSCULAR, or ORGANIC WEAKNESS CURED without Drugs, 





speedily and effectually, by the extraordinary healing properties of mild continuous 
currents of Electricity, imperceptibly generated by simply wearing 





The following are a few extracts—the originals may be seen at the Company's 
Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 








NERVOUS 


AFFECTIONS CURED. 





EXHAUSTION & PALPI- 
TATION.—Henry Gardner, 
Esq., Coton Hill, Shrews- 
bury, writes, March 9, 1889 : 
“The Electropathic f 
done me an immense deal of 
good. I enjoy better health 
now than I have done for the 
last twelve years.” 





selt has | J I 
derfully improved since wear- | 


EXHAUSTION & PAINS 
IN THE’ BACK, — Mrs. 
Brackenbury, Swindon Villa, 
Upper Norwood, S.E., writes, 
an. 13. 1890: ‘* I have won- 


ing your Electropathic Belt 
and Spine Band. I have logt 
all feelings of exhaustion.” 


DEBILITY. — William 
Shimmin, Esq., 4, Goth-street, 
Liverpool, writes, Dec. 3, 
1888: ‘‘Since wearing your 

| Electropathic Belt appliance 
my health has greatly im- 
|proved. I am much better 

and stronger than I have felt 
| for years.” 


| 
| 








CHRONIC DYSPEPSIA.—Mr. E. Wricut, Friar’s Road, Sale, Cheshire, 


‘* | have derived material benefit from your Electropathic Belt. 


writes : 
decidedly better.” 


I feel 







Pamphlet 
FREE, 





RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS CURED. 








matic gout.” 





COMPLETELY CURED.—Mr. Alfred 
James, Maltster, Quay-street, Haverfordwest, | 
writes: ‘lam glad to inform you that the | 
Electropathic Belt I obtained from you a little | 
while back has completely cured me of rheu- | 


COMPLETELY CURED. 
Turner, Stanley House, Donisthorpe, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, writes : Your Electropathic Belt 
completely cured me of violent cramp and rheu- 
matic pains which I had had for years. My | 
age is 66, and I only regret your treatment | 


Mr. 


did not come under my notice before.’ 


W.-| SCIATICA COMPLETELY 
CURED.—Mr. W. Read, Kilvarock-street, 
Queen’s Park, W., writes, March 25, 1889: “I 
have been completely cured of my painful 
sciatica by wearing Harness’ Electropathic 


| Belt 








IT 


IMPARTS NEW LIFE AND VIGOUR TO THE DEBILITATED 


Constitution, assists the Digestion, promotes the circulation, prevents chills, keeps the body at a uniform temperature, and thus speedily restores 
and maintains the health of the entire frame. 


IT HAS 


has proved an inestimable blessing to suiJering humanity in all parts of the world. 
guaranteed to generate mild continuous currents, which are imperceptible to the senses, and convey no shock to the system, 


only dona fide curative Galvanic Belt which the public may purchase with safety. 
SCEPTICS SHOULD CALL AND SEE IT SCIENTIFICALLY TESTED. 





BEEN in use for nearly a quarter of a century, has completely cured hundreds of obstinate cases of DE BILITY, and 
It is constructed entirely on scientific principles and is 


It is positively the 


This guaranteed genuine Belt is pleasant to wear and may be relied upon to speedily promote the 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


of the entire system. 


Invalids should pay an early visit to the Company’s Institute, 52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., and 


personally inspect the Appliances, Testimonials, Press Reports, &c. 





MR. C. B. HARNESS 





Massage, Swedish Mechanical Exercises, Removal of Superfluous Hairs, Moles, &c. 
inforziation to ladies with reference to treatment, &c. 


the President of the Company, and also their Physician, Surgeon, Electricians, Lady Super- 
5 intendent, and other Officers, may be consulted Daily, personally or by letter, free of 
charge, upon all matters relating to Health and the application of Curative Electricity, 


Qualified nurses are also in attendance to give 





THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. (Write for copies, or call and see the originals.) 


Note Address, THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. (Corner of Rathbone Place.) 


THE LARGEST ELECTRO-MEDICAL INSTITUTE IN THE WORLD. 
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The Jury Commission, appointed by H.R.H, 
the Prince of Wales, have awarded the 
ONLY MEDAL for Dress-Cutting at the 
International Health Exhibition to the 
Scientific Dress-Cutting Association. 
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The Association have since been honoured by receiving 
the ONLY AWARD to Dress-Cutting by the Jury of the 
Edinburgh Exhibition, 1886. Also at Brighton Exhibition, 
1889, Sivan Mepat, 
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A set of CHARTS, with instruction until proficient in peanns Patterns, ee and proms and TRACING WHEEL 220 CASTERT 
Twelve Lessons in Draping. (Hours 12 to 1 and 3 to vers cal, ie ee) Pe sehen? Aad i oe § much ple 
{nstruction in making one dress... .. REN AR Saeed tae EL Sb ET a Ole aon OE 8 O acne 
Fitting until perfect .. 220 more tha 
The FULL COURSE of instruetions in Practical Dressmaking, which also includes the Charts, Whsel, Drapine Lessons, physiolog 

the making of one dress at the Rooms, Fitting and First-Class —_ pe eliy ta ee aa te 660 

Teaching by Correspondence, including Charts... 220 Pr 


We grant four different kinds of Certificates, vis. :—** Diploma,” « First Class,” Pye Millinery,” oe Dressmakers.’ ° 
DRESS PATTERNS CUT FROM MEASUREMENTS AND WARRANTED A PERFECT FIT. 


THE DIPLOMA COURSE. 
Ws teach everything appertaining to the Practical and fgg roe part of the DressMAKING business. The Lessons 
include thorough Ratacien in—Measuring, Cutting, Dra ing, Trimming, atte J Sewing, Making-up, 
n 


—* ery Copying Designs, Managing br ee room, iving Estimates, Buying addition to the above, 
Pupils in the Diploma Course will be taught how to keep Accounts, how to Corresp Matters, how to make out Invoices, what rate of 
Profit, what Prices to Charge, what he to Pay, the Number of Dresses to be turned oat hewn d according tothe number of hands in Workroom, the 
Hours of Employment ; also suitable Colours for various ew: and certain Patterns and Styles for different figures; hints on Designing. Pupils 
will be conducted over all the departments of one of the largest City warehouses. Those who may need it will have the privilege of going into the 
Workrooms for a time. The Association do not guarantee a DirpLoma to all who pay-the fee; only those thoroughly efficient will receive one. Noone 
¢an enter for the Diploma Course who is under twenty years of age; but for — Certificates at any age. Pupils from the country will be met at aay 
Station, if desired, by a portress. ‘The final examinations for this course take place in December, March, June, and October. 

Terms for the Diploma Course, after obtaining First Class Gertificate, £12. 12s. 

The First Class Certificate will qualify Pupils to take a leading situation, or to ¢ a small busi for th lves, 


MILLINERY CLASSES 
Hep Daity. Hours: 11 to 12, and 4 to 5. (On TugspAys and THURSDAYS, additional hours, 10 to 11.) 


Terms:—Twelve Lessons - - - - - &T. 1s. 


Fach "mam is carefully instructed by an experienced Milliner in making Bonnets, at, Caps, Yachting Hats, Tennis Hats, a Infants’ Hoods, &c. 
Lessons are arranged to facta. the fo! coming necessary branches :—Making and altering Shapes, Covering, Binding, Lining, Trimming, Making 
wages, Co ‘Copying. Pupils make up their own Materials. 
cate granted if proficient at the end of six courses. 


SOCIETY OF SCIENTIFIC DRESS-CUTTERS. 


Hon. Treasurer—LADY DILKE. 
Auditor—Mr. A. A. YEATMAN (Chartered Accountant). Secretary—Miss M, TOMANZIE, 


Registered Office—272, REGENT CIRCUS, W. al 


The objects of the Society are to maintain ard protect the rights and privileges of the trade, and to grant relief to such Members who may be eut ef 
work or disabled by sickness. 


SHAREHOLDERS ARE ENTITLED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: Of 


oF an sonnet boisardlacor a: Lotiet Metin wihenntees 

2 ers Or without 
IIL—Can get their ows materials made up in the Dressmaking Department, and their orders will receive the first attention as far as practicable, 
IV.—They will also receive s per cent. discount on all transactions over £1. 


Shares £1 each. No llability beyond the amount paid for Shares. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S ROYAL IRISH 
4 Children’s Bordered .. Mi ee és 1/3 i Hemstitched :— 
Ladies’ .. : is ea és «- 2/44 4S Ladies’ “a 
CA i) K R 6 Gent's wt de - 3/46 & Gent's P 
hy POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS. 

Fish Napkins, 2/41 per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per 

| R S H f) A Mv AS K dozen. ‘Tabie Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 

yards, 5/1 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Strong 

Frilled Linen Pillow 


Huckaback Towels, 4/4 per dozen. 


Cases, from 1/44 each. Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, 
TA B [ F A N f) Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. Samples and Illustrated 
Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 
H () lJ S F [| N EN ROBINSON & CLEAYWER, 
By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress 
s Frederick of Germany, 


Send for Samples, post free. BELFAST. 


LOISETTE’'S SYSTEM OF MEMORY TRAINING. 


(1) The Pall Mall Gazette (4th Feb. 1890) says “‘ Prof. Loisette’s | preaching without notes quite an easy matter.—Rev. J. W. Daviss 
system is tremendously popular in Oxford.” (2) Physiological an 12) After a fortnight’s acquaintance with your system I committed to 
armed in the highest degree.—Dr. ANDREW Witson (April 1883). All silanaep a précis of ‘Taxes Management Act (121 <—e in five or = 
reviously stated recommending Loisette’s System we are able to repeat.— | hours.—-E. J. Sumner, Surveyor of Taxes. (13) Great advantage 
De A ILSON (Jan., 1889). (3) I intend to educate my son entirely on | strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.—Rev. Dr. Seaman (1a) 
our ia There is more logical training in it than in many,treatises on | Able to give gist of book after reading it once.—Rev. J. M. MACDONALD, 
Philosophy. —Rev. C. E. Cocxine, M.A., Oxon, Rector of Lee. (4) Three | B.A., Oxon. (15) I learned Chardenal’s Rules of the French Language i in 
— passed.—Rev. R. Dewe, B.A., Camb. (5) The applications of the days. —W. C. Pattrerson. (16) Top in examination.—Tuomas Tait, 
stem as numerous as the affairs of life.—Rev. J. Amos, M.A., Camb. i A. (17) Success at examination of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
8 In long walks I made a companion of your System. RecToR OF Great | —C. E. Brapcy. (18) I attended your lectures in Cambridge and was mu 
CasTERTON. (7) I enclose Exercises done in Railway Travelling. I am | impressed with the possibilities of improvement to memory which they open 
much pleased with the Sy:ten. > a = Farston. (8) An excellent | up.—R, N. Incite. M.A., M.D., Cam. Univ., Lecturer in Midwifery, Jan., 
travelling Companion. CcMMANDER J. Haye, R.N. (9) Taught = 1890. (19) Interest in the lectures unparalleled. —Oxzford Review, 1st 
correspondence. In three weeks I was sale to memorise the names, &c., March, 1889. (20) Lucid and interesting lecture to large class of University 
more than 400 men.—A. W, JamiEsoNn, Major, B.S.C. (10) An Secluaathig Students. —Cambridge Baily News, asth October, 1889. Course of Lectures 
physiological exercise.—Dr. A. CARTER. (11) The Professor makes | very successful.—Cambridge Independent, 23rd November, 1889. 


Private Lessons, £5 5s. Pupils in class of 10 or more pay AY 1s, each for whole Course of Lessons. 
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case post free, from PROF. LOISETTE, 37, NEW “OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


|] JACKSON'S VARNISH-ST AINS 


; (ONE OPERATION ONLY). 
\\ | | No Size, previous Preparation, or Skilled Labour required. Dry in a 
MW |i few minutes with surface equal to French Polish. 








2S8SODS 
ng-up, 
above 
Recommended by eminent sanitary authorities as a floor covering, saving carpets, 

\\| dust, damp, and labour. Make shabby furniture brilliant by the application of one coat 

4] only, to represent Mahogany, Walnut, Oak, Dark Oak, Rosewood, Satinwood, Ebony. 


Bottles, post free, 9d. and 1/3, Cans—Pint, 2/-; Quart, 3/6; Half-Gallon, 6/- ; 
I Gallon, 10/-. Cans and Carriage Free. Write for Circular, with Testimonials and full 


particulars. MANUFACTURERS: 


T. S. JACKSON & SONS, 
VARNISH MAKERS, 


199, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Or from Colourmen, Ironmongers, Grocers, Druggists, Stores, ‘‘ Whiteley's,” &c. 


MARK YOUR LINEN 


a WITH 


“WMELAN YL.” 


CALDOLD ALIA! Ca ULE OAM ON dl All OAM fad laf SGI afl ta fad lta 


REQUIRES NO HEATING. IN ONE BOTTLE, READY FOR USE, WITHOUT MIXING. 


Warranted Indelible, and Harmless on any fabric. 
Of Stationers and Chemists everywhere, or post free for 13 Stamps from the Inventors and Sole Makers; 


Co0oPER & CoO... 
5, 6, & 7, SHOE LANE, LONDON. 
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ARSALA WINE, 


FINE OLD FULL-BODIED. WINE 


VIRGIN en ongag Light, delicate, very er. wine. 


Self’ vint 


VERY: OLD SELECTED. Finest Laake 3 


The above excellent Wines, of Madeira character, 


Per doz, 


= - ~ 


Finest selected ; 


a t, i a wine - 


want a sound, wholesome wine at a moderate price for general use will like them. 





SAMES SMITH & CO., 


LIVERPOOL 2 37, 


MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 


NORTH JOHN STREET. 


BIRMINGHAM: 83, High Street. 





LADIES’ 
HAIR. 


COOC COG: 


WHISKERS. 


AFTER USE. 
POSITIVELY FORCED to grow heavily in a few weeks, WITHOUT 
NJURY to the SKIN, and no matter AT WHAT AGE, by 
EDWARDS INSTANTANEOUS AMERICAM H: ARLENE. T 
WORLD-RENOWNED Remedy for BALDNESS, from WHATEVER 
CAUSE arising. Asa producer of Whiskers and Moustachios it has never 
been equalled. As a curer of weak and thin Eyelashes, or restoring Grey 
Hair to its original colour, never fails. 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. per Kottle; 
post, /ree from observation, 1s. 4d., 2S. 10d., and 6s. ; P.O. preferred. 


J. M EDWARDS, 5, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 
New Zealand, 1882; Calcutta, 1884; London, 1885; New Orleans, 18-8; 
Southern States, 1886, 





’ 
AN 


Plate Powder 


Non-Mercurial. 

For Nearly Half a Century this Powder has sustained an un- 
rivalled reputation throughout the United Kinzdom and Colonies 
as the Best and Saresr Article for Cleaning SILVER and 
ELECTRO-PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 1/-, 2/ 6, and 4/6 each. 





LATEST HONOURS: 
Highest Award—Paris, Melbourne, and Barcelona ; 
a Gold Medals, Diplomas, and Certificates, wherever Exhibited. “9 


“The 


Needham’ i: 
<@>Polishing 


DAZZLING Pa ste 


MIRROR 
FINISH. 
The reputation of nearly a Century as the most reliable yee or 
fies and Brilliantly Polishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, BRITANN 
TAL, PLATINOID, &c, Sold everywhere in 6d. and 1s. Pots ; x 
iy rd. Tins ; and _ Cardboard Boxes. 
Inventors and Sole Manufacturers— 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


London Office :—ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


What will restore the Hair of Youth? 


NUDA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH. 


For twenty-four years it has 
never failed to rapidly restore grey 
or faded hair, either in youth or 
age. 

It arrests falling, causes Juxu- 
riant growth, is permanent, and 
perfectly harmless, * 

In cases, ros 6d, of all 

Hairdressers and Chemists. 

Circulars on application. 


WHOLKSALE AGENTS: 
( R. HOVENDEN & SONS 


31 and 32, Berners Street, W.; 
and 91-95, Pp A. ity Road, B.C; 





KEATING’S 
COUGH 
LOZENGES. 


These Lozenges contain no opium nor any 
deleterious drug, therefore the most delicate 
can take them with perfect confidence. No 
remedy is so speedy and certain in its bene 
ficial effects. 


UNDER PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. 


Sold by all Chemists, in tins, 1s. 14d. each. 








1889—-GOLD MEDAL, PARIS-—1880 
And Seventeen other Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, 


W™. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


* ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


rm ARTISTIG WALLPAPERS, 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


SOLE ADDRESS! 
110, High Street, nearManchester Sq. London, W- 





18/- | 


are the finest made in Sicily. Those who 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready. 

A Naturalist among the Head Hunters, Being an account 
of Three Visits to the Golomon Islands in the Years 1886, 1887, and 
1888. By C. M.. Wooprorp, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Sixteen Full-page 
Illustrations and Three Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo., price 8s. 6d. 

THE WORLD’S GREAT EXPLORERS AND EXPLORATIONS. 

Edited by J. Scorr Kextie, Librarian, Royal Geographical Society : H. 
J. Mackinper, M.A., Reader in Geography at the University of 
Oxford ; and E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S, 

John Davis, Arctic Explorer and Hasly India Navigator. 
By Crements R, Markuam, C.B., F.RS. Sixteen Original Illus- 
trations and Twelve Maps. 300 pp., ‘crown 8y 0, price 3s. 6d. 

“Tei ,» aspirited, readable account of a most noteworthy man.—Salur- 
Review. 

Palestine. By Major C. R. Conver, R.E., Leader of the 
Palestine Exploring Expeditions. Twenty-six Illustrations and Seven 
Maps. 280 pp., crows 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

“It is charmingly written, contains much information in a convenient 
form, and is well illustrated by woodcuts and andy —A ee 
Lonnon: GEORGE PHITIP & ON, sep Greeer FC 


JARVIS—CONKLIN, 


MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
UNITED STATES & LONDON, 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL: £1, lh 000. 


SUBSCRIBED AND PAIp-uP: £3809 
Assets: £1.336,000. 


This Company has its own offices and agencies throughout the Western 
States, from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Coast, for investment of 
money for Insurance Companies, Banks, Trust Companies, Solicitors, and 


32, "1 





% Private Investors. 


Its business and assets are officially audited by the Bank Commissioners 
of the States of New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Missouri. 
It issues its own 5 and 5} per cent. Debentures for five or ten years, and 


= receives money on Deposit for fixed terms from one to three years. 


Full information on application to E, L. SHELDON, London 
Manager, 95, Gresham Street, E.C. 





7 Prize Medals Awarded. 


C.BRANDAUER&C°S 


- PEN C 


ai fal 


Write as smoothly as a Lead Pencil, 
neither scratch nor spurt, the points being 
rounded by a new process. 

Attention is also drawn to their New 
“Graduated Series of Pens,” which offers the 
novel advantage of each pattern being made 
in four degrees of flexibility. 


SHRAABABABAAaAAAaA 


Assorted Sample Box of either Series for 7 Stamps, from 


C. BRAN DAUER & Co.’s 
Pen Works, Birmingham. 





PATENT 


“ MANCHESTER” 


LAWN MOWERS. 


Many thousands of these celebrated Machines 


have been sold during the past few years. 


They are remarkably easy to work, simple 


in construction, well-made and durable, 
and equally adapted for the Amateur or 


Professional Gardener. 


#2 TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS OR SEEDSMEN, OR DIRECT FROM 


FOLLOWS & BATE (Limrrep), Engineers, 


GORTON, 


MANCHESTER, 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the “ Manchester,” “ Tennis,” “ Victoria,” “ Anglo-American,” & “Climax” Lawn Mowers. 


PRICE LIST, POST FREE. 








Xiv’ : ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TWELVE REASONS |n- 
WHY | SHOULD ASSURE IN THE 


UN LIFE OFFICE,= 
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1. Because it is one of the oldest and wealthiest of our Institutions, bigs Because it is a feature of the Office to give its Policy-holders (under 
does a first-class legitimate Life Assurance business only, and is not all ordinary tables) three Bonus Options at each Division of Profits, 
subjected to Fire, Marine, or :ther hazardous risks. viz. x Cash, mas to the “re comers er Reduction of Premium, 
a gard t stat 3 . 
2. Because the expenses of its establishments are shared with the Sun | WREOUE TORIC YO Ty Sate OF ReGhee Sr tee Eemnye Portrz 


Fire Office—the oldest purely Fire Office in the world—thus giving it 8. Because its Bonuses are exceptionally handsome, its Cash Bonuses 
an advantage over other purely Life Offices. being larger than the Reversionary Bonuses of some other Otiices, 
$. Because it is exceptionally strong, having £36 of Invested Funds At last Division an average of 43 128. was returned in Cash out of 
against every £100 of Assurance on its books, or equal to 12 years’ every £10 paid ia premiums. The net cost of the assurance is thus eS 
income in hand. | much reduced. ° 
4. Because none of its Funds are in Irish Mortgages, while many Offices | 9, Because its Bonuses are payable as soon as declared.—In most 


are thus heavily invested, and several have to the extent of two- Oifices they are not payabl!< until the Policy is five years old. 
thirds of their funds in mcrtgages on land or property, both of which y eer 7 
securities have depreciated enormously of late years. ' 10. Because it guarantees a substantial Surrender Value, and no Policy 


; " EE . 3 of which a Surrender Value remains in the hands of the Society 
5. Because it assumes a low rate of interest in its valuations, deals with | can lapse. 
net premiums only, and leaves future profits wholly unanticipated. | 
It assumes only 3 per cent., while some other Offices assume as high | 11. Because its claims are payable mediately on maturity, or on proof 
a rate as 4 per cent. of death; thus furnishing veady cash when most wanted. 


6. Because its Profits are divided. in actual cash—one of the best proofs | 12. Because the latest improvements introduced by the Society make its 
of present, as well as one of the best guarantees of future strength. | Policies unique, and render them more marketable, and more readily} 
** Any rotten office may declare a large reversionary Bonus.”— 7ru¢h. | negotiable than those of any other Office. 


Double Option Prospectuses now Ready. Apply to the Actuaries, Sun Life Office, 
63, Threadneedle Street, E.C. : | 
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BEAUTIFULLY COOL. 


*Z1 Suturejuoo syayoud ur ‘+929 ‘sax0jg ‘s}stuooo"qoy, 
wa] [[¥ JO Paureyqo aq MOU UL? SO }JOUBBID IND AACN S,uoeALId 


Sold only in 1 07, packets, 2 oz. boxes. and 4 oz, TINS, 
Which keep the Tobacco always in Fine Smoking Condition, 





Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 


SMOKE PLAYER’S NAVY CU 
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